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PKEFACE. 



The principles underlying the operations of car- 
riers are universal, are alike everywhere. Meth- 
ods of doing business, however, vary, are not the 
same on any two properties. But definite knowl- 
edge of the practices of one renders it easy to 
acquire knowledge of another. This fact makes 
descriptive books valuable. Through them the 
student obtains a glimpse of railway work gener- 
ally, finds a clue to the labyrinth, without which 
this knowledge can not be' acquired except by a 
lifetime of laborious practice, and even then only 
disjointedly. This is the object of this book — as 
it is of the series of books of which it forms a 
part; they are not written for experts, for men 
whose minds are made up, but for the young, for 
those who still have something to learn, for those 
who desire to learn. 

While the accompanying book may be used as 
a handbook, while its directions are as full and 
explicit as I have been able to make them, it is 
not designed for use as a manual. It is intended 
as a book of reference and instruction only. In 
its preparation I have supplemented such per- 
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sonal knowledge as I have by reference to the 
best authorities within my reach. 

The first books I wrote lacked perspective. 
They assumed too much. Took too much for 
granted. They jumped into the middle of sub- 
jects much as a man might fall into an unpro- 
tected cistern on a dark night. They made no 
attempt to explain the matter in hand before 
formulating the rules governing it; made no at- 
tempt to prepare the reader's mind for what was 
to follow. They were glaringly at fault in this 
respect. This is the reason why I have permitted 
them, one and all, to lapse. They did not suit me. 
I fear I shall never write one that does. 

The rules and regulations of railways should 
be made a medium of instruction to those who 
seek to learn railway work. Explanation should 
accompany direction. 

Only those who give the most profound thought 
to the philosophy and practice of corporate life 
can understand or appreciate its subtleties, its 
complexity of purpose and method. Explanation 
is essential in many instances, even to experts in 
routine work. Wherever it is omitted the reader 
must supply it unaided or the writer must weave 
it into each rule; it is because writers seek to do 
the latter that the so called manuals of railroads 
are so tiresome to read, so difficult to understand 
or remember. They are verbose without method, 
prolix without plainness. Much that I have to 
say in this book, it will be noticed, is of a prepar- 
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atory nature. I do not write from the standpoint 
of the manualist. 

The growth of the rules and regulations affect- 
ing the ticket business has been very slow, just 
as progress has been slow in other departments 
of railway service. 

In the accompanying rules and regulations I 
do not attempt to separate those that relate to 
accounts from those that relate to traffic. They 
are in many respects inseparable, so intimately 
blended, in fact, that it is impossible to assign 
them definitely to either branch of the service. 
I, therefore, group them together. 

In the accompanying volume I assume, for con- 
veniencs, that the official affairs relating to tick- 
ets are subject to the disposition of an oflScer 
known as " ticket auditor." * Upon many roads 
such an oflScer is unknown. However, this fact 
' does not change the necessities of the case. Some 
one must perform the duties. It will, therefore, 
be understood that whoever this person happens 
to be he is recognized herein as the ticket auditor. 

The accompanying rules provide that the fiscal 
affairs of agents and conductors shall be closed 
on the last day of each month, the amount stand- 
ing to the debit or credit of each agent or con- 
ductor at that time being entered on the journals 
and general books of the company. However, 
these rules are not confined to any particular 
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system or practice; they will be found to apply 
substantially and generally to both daily and 
weekly systems; they are neither provincial, spe- 
cial nor personal. They are fundamental; such 
as the requirements of the passenger service de- 
mand without reference to the devices or meth- 
ods of particular roads. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

THE ANCIENT CARRIERS OF CARTHAGE. 

[Note. — The following is one of a number of chapters on An- 
cient Carriers embraced in this series of volumes.] 

The Carthaginians were the greatest people, 
commercially, of their day and, in some respects, 
of antiquity. Their love of material things was 
inherent. They were traders by nature and pos- 
sessed every quality that goes to make up a great 
business man; the far-seeing instinct of the man- 
ufacturer, the subtlety of the buyer, the craft of 
the seller, the docility of the carrier. 

Like their progenitors, the Phoenicians, they 
did not hesitate to wage war whenever commer- 
cial advantage was to be gained thereby, provided 
their ends could not be attained peaceably. Equi- 
table in their dealings with each other, they were 
less regardful of those they conquered. Averse 
to manual labor of every kind, they employed 
slaves to till their fields and mercenaries to man 
their fleets and fight their battles. 

It is always interesting, as well as instructive, 
to compare our age with that of the ancients. 
There is much in common between them. Human 
nature is the same today that it was then; the 
conditions it engenders are the same. 

(13) 



14 ANCIENT CABBIEBS 

Our time is supposed to be marked more than 
any other by the commercial spirit. Yet, twenty- 
five hundred years ago the Carthaginians, in their 
fortified home on the southern shore of the Med- 
iterranean, lived only to trade, to manufacture, 
to buy, to sell, to carry, to acquire. In their pol- 
ity possession of property and the happiness of 
mankind were considered coincident. Their cen- 
tral thought was the acquisition arid retention of 
wealth. Everything that did not contribute to 
these ends was eliminated from their system. 
Social distinctions were based upon property; all 
alike, from the highest to the lowest, engaged 
with enthusiastic zeal in its acquisition; all alike 
felt the thrill of success, the chill of failure. It 
is said that they esteemed every kind of gain 
honorable. This intense devotion to a material 
idea had the effect to lessen their regard for 
truth; among other things, the faithful observ- 
ance of treaties, so that unstableness in such 
matters, Punic faith, became synonymous with 
their name. 

A Carthaginian did not hold an untruth to be 
wrong if profit accrued thereby. Far from it. 
Success was the purpose and end of life. He 
strove for it by day, dreamed of it by night. The 
embodiment of craft, the synonym of cunning, he 
lived only in the attainment of wealth. His re- 
ligion ran parallel with his business. When times 
were prosperous he palmed off the children of 
slaves as his own upon the gods as a sacrifice. 
But when financial reverses threatened or waver- 
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ing armies jeopardized the state, he did not hesi- 
tate to offer up his own offspring; nay, threw into 
the balance whole hecatombs of children, lest 
anything should be wanting to preserve him in- 
violate. Crafty and complacent in the hour of 
success, he was timid and halting in the hour of 
danger. He thus oftentimes lost, through vacilla- 
tion and fear, advantages he was never afterward 
to regain. 

The Carthaginians were barbarians. Their ex- 
cesses were the excesses of semi-civilized people, 
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rude children. The age was one of savagery. 
This makes their acquirements the more con- 
spicuous, the more remarkable. They were at 
once an acquisitive and combative people. Their 
wars had always a business aspect — the acquisi- 
tion of supplies or the making or retention of 
markets. Their armies, while officered by citi- 
zens, were made up, except in great emergencieSi 
of Africans, Iberians, Ureeks and Gauls, sought 
at the lowest price in the open market, like cattle. 
They consequently lacked cohesive force and 
patriotic impulse. The revolt of these mercen- 
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aries after the first Punic war forms one of the 
most interesting and instructive chapters in his- 
tory. The Carthaginians were not only great 
business men, but possessed military talent of the 
highest order. One of their generals, Hannibal, 
has never had a superior; many others achieved 
great distinction. With the instincts of traders 
they rewarded the commander who was success- 
ful with honor and continuous employment, 
while they degraded or crucified without mercy 
those who, through failure, retarded or endan- 
gered the interests of the state. 

Originally governed by a king, the Carthagin- 
ians found monarchical institutions inconsistent 
with the fixedness of purpose and facility of ac- 
tion they thought desirable in a commercial 
state. They required a government that should 
be uniform, continuous and conservative in the 
application of its powers; a government wherein 
the servants of the state should be bound up 
in the success of the citizen instead of the ruler; 
a government wherein the legislators and other 
servants should display the skill, experience and 
judgment that can only be found in their highest 
form where the interest of the agent and the 
principal are so interwoven as to be inseparable. 
They accordingly chose their legislators from 
those who had the greatest material interest in 
the building up and perpetuation of the state. 
They did not believe in patriotism without prop- 
erty. The governing class did not, however, 
form an exclusive caste. Access to it was open 
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to every successful trader or merchant. Jeal- 
ousy was thus avoided while the government was 
continually recruited from the vital forces of the 
nation. To secure experience and fix the in- 
terest of incumbents, the tenure of oflBce was 
made during good behavior, except in the case 
of the chief magistrate, who served one year. 
Afterward he did not, however, like the presi- 
dents of the United States, retire to obscurity, 
but was transferred to the senate, of which he 
thenceforth became a part. He also exercised 
other functions of value to the country. 

The members of the Carthaginian senate and 
the council formed from it held office for life. 
The former comprised a large number of men. 
They were chosen with the greatest care and 
their action was final, so long as they were unan- 
imous. Mark the condition, its truly com- 
mercial instinct. The necessity of unanimity 
enforced conservatism of action, because only 
conservative measures can be made unanimous 
in a large body. Power was thus dependent 
upon sobriety of action. While the rulers of the 
state were clothed with great power, that power 
was so guarded as to render its exercise improb- 
able except for the general good. Particularity 
was observed in everything. The duties of each 
magistrate, senator, councilman and office holder 
were so fully defined that responsibility attached 
to all he did. Because of the fixedness of their 
tenure and the protection accorded them in the 
discharge of their duties, the interests of the 
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state and servant were inseparable. The latter 
watched over the former as if it were a part of 
his inheritance. 

Under a government thus organized and fos- 
tered Carthage flourished in uninterrupted splen- 
dor and without internal strife for many cen- 
turies, and was only overthrown when its system 
of property qualification and specified duty and 
attendant responsibility was relaxed. While 
other countries, notably Rome and Greece, were 
torn with internal dissensions and their streets 




deluged with the blood of citizens, Carthage pur- 
sued the even tenor of her way, happy, prosper- 
ous and contented. This record, unexampled in 
the history of the world, furnishes indisputable 
evidence, if it were needed, of the marvelous 
executive ability and talent for government pos- 
sessed by common business men, a talent equal 
to every occasion, basing its action on material 
needs and the necessities of events. 

So long as Carthage made the possession of 
property indispensable to official position, the 
state flourished. She alone of all nations of 
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which we have knowledge, based her govern- 
ment distinctly upon the conditions that sway 
men in private life. She believed that the preser- 
vation of a country (including its liberty) may 
be most safely entrusted to those who require 
individual freedom to advance their personal 
ends. Property interests demand this freedom. 
She rested her greatness upon the selfishness 
of men and its profound, godlike wisdom. She 
believed men to be loyal, stable and discreet 
under all circumstances when their material in- 
terests led that way. She therefore made the 
collective selfishness of her property class the 
basis of her government. 

Such were the Carthaginians. My object in 
describing them is not so much to extol their 
capabilities as to point out the similarity that 
existed between their needs, their far spreading 
interests, and our own. More enlightened than 
the Carthaginians, they yet exceeded us in the 
carefully devised safeguards necessary to protect 
a country from internal strife and secure the 
continued prosperity and happiness of its people. 
More diversified than they, we pursue hand in 
hand with our commercial thrift, abstract ideas 
of mankind, education, literature, art, scientific 
research. Carthage cared nothing for these 
things and encouraged education only so far as 
it was useful to the merchant and trader. The 
only literature it left to succeeding ages is said 
to have been a manual on agriculture. It had 
neither writers, scientists nor scholars; they pro- 
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duced nothing material; they therefore had no 
place in Carthaginian economy. 

The Carthaginians, like ourselves, had no 
nobility. The real basis of distinction with 
them, as with us, was wealth. Great and long 
service in the state engendered an interest in 
the descendants of such people, but it was weak 
and inconsequential compared with the potential 
force of present wealth. 

No government of ancient or modern times 
exactly resembles that of Carthage. Its meth- 
ods were simple. It protected its people without 
sentiment or cant. Everyone pursued his calling 
unimpeded. The duty of the state was to guard 
each citizen from molestation, both from within 
and from without. It selected its rulers from those 
who were successful in private life; who showed 
aptitude for affairs; who achieved individual suc- 
cess in material things. It took those who had 
shown the greatest foresight, the greatest con- 
structive talent, the greatest executive ability, 
and made them the guardians and servants of the 
people. 

In the history of mankind certain conditions 
attach themselves unalterably to particular races 
of men. In some the capacity for business is 
barely perceptible. In others it is the predomi- 
nating trait; this was true of the Carthaginians. 
It is true of the white race; they have the genius 
of money makers and possess in the highest 
degree the ability to organize and to govern. In 
the presence of business men, autocratic power, 
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when not founded on the good of society, suc- 
cumbs because the growth of commerce requires 
security, guarantees of fair deaHng, definiteness. 
King and noble may exist in splendor and 
security amidst a poor and enslaved nation. 
Commerce can not. It requires liberty, stable 
conditions, material prosperity. The decrease of 
tyrannical rule in every country has been in the 
exact ratio that its commerce has increased. In 
early times this progress was so slow and obscure 
that its cause was not suspected, nor its result 
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foreseen. We owe all that we possess to busi- 
ness men. Except for the beneiicent influences 
of trade and the conditions it engenders, man- 
kind would not today possess a comfort above 
those of the cow or pig. 

Business men are, above all, the wisest and 
safest of counselors. They alone know how to 
select good servants; how to secure efficient ser- 
vice. They alone comprehend the universality 
of man's needs and how they may be attained. 
Good government is impossible without their ad- 
vice and far reaching counsel. Monarchs achieve 
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greatness only when they are great business men, 
when they possess great executive talent. 

Business ability was the basis of Carthaginian 
government. The latter was founded on material 
wealth; the separation of legislative and exec- 
utive duties; a stable civil service. Men were 
required to demonstrate their trustworthiness 
before being accorded power in the state. While 
legislators served during life, the infusion of new 
blood into the body politic, as members one by 
one dropped out, was so slow and imperceptible 
in influence that the settled policy and self poise 
of the government was never disturbed. Each 
man had time to study, to learn his duties and 
responsibilities before being called upon to act. 
The result was a body of men peculiarly fitted 
to govern; six hundred years of prosperity; six 
hundred years of absence of civil strife; six 
hundred years of individual freedom. The just- 
ness and far seeing policy that secured these re- 
sults animate the business men and carriers of 
today. The same methods and principles that 
held good in the government of Carthage are 
equally applicable and, in the main, equally 
necessary to good government today. 

Carthage was a colony of Tyre, founded by the 
Phoenician princess Dido about 840 B. C. For 
several centuries it enjoyed, with the parent 
country, the carrying trade of the world. Its 
revenue was derived mainly from duties and the 
tribute of conquered peoples and dependent 
colonies and cities. Direct taxation was resorted 
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to, however, when the emergencies of the gov- 
ernment required. Gold, silver and electrum 
constituted the circulating medium of the 
country. A form of currency made of leather is 
also said to have been used, but what it was 
based upon we have no account. The Cartha- 
ginians are said to have introduced the custom 
of paving streets. The Romans, .who are ac- 
credited with bein^ the great road builders of 
antiquity, learned from them. Here, as in every- 
thing except the art of war, courage, fortitude 
and brutality, the Roman was a copyist of his 
more versatile neighbors. 

While the voyages of the Carthaginians in 
quest of trade carried them into every known 
part of the western world, causing them to ex- 
plore many seas before untraversed, with the 
characteristic indifference of business men to 
merely abstract things, they left no account of 
their discoveries. 

For several centuries Carthage was the domi- 
nant power of western Europe. Her arms over- 
came the barbarians that surrounded her, while 
her war ships dictated terms to the countries 
lying along the western shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. But in the course of time the savage 
tribes that inhabited Greece and Italy, acquired 
the constructive skill of the Semitic traders who 
visited their shores. They thus became active 
and jealous rivals. To this jealousy Carthage 
owed, finally, her overthrow one hundred and 
forty years before our era. 
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The city of Carthage at the period of its 
greatest activity is said to have contained a 
million of people. At the time of its total de- 
struction by the Romans it numbered seven 
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hundred thousand people. The enormity of this 
disaster is beyond comprehension. With the ■ 
Carthaginians died the last effort., worthy the 
name, of the Semitic race to achieve political 
and commercial greatness as a people. 



CHAPTEK II. 

THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC OF RAILROADS. 

The traflBc of railways may be divided under 
two general heads, passenger and freight. This 
book treats of the former, but only in so far as 
relates to passengers proper. The handling of 
baggage, express and mail traffic is discussed in 
another volume. The business of passenger 
trains and attendant interests and fiscal affairs 
afford too wide a field to be described in one 
volume. 

There are three classes of passenger business, 
through, local and suburban. Through business 
is that which passes over the lines of two or 
more carriers. It takes no account of nations, 
states, rivers, lakes or transportation systems. 
Local business is that which begins and ends on 
the lines of a company. Suburban business (a 
part of the local traffic) is made up of the people 
who pass between a city's heart and its suburbs.* 



* The Association of American Railway Accounting Officers 
classifies railway traffic for its purposes as follows : " Through." 
— Business passing from one terminal point to another terminal 
point on the same line. This the association allows to be sub- 
divided into "local through" and ''interline through." All other 
business it classifies as "Way." This latter may be subdivided 
into " local way" and "interline way." On the other hand, state 

(25) 
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The carriage of passengers by a railroad is in 
many respects its most important function. In 
some instances the earnings from passengers are 
greater than the receipts from freight. In all 
places, however, the passenger business is of pre- 
eminent importance because it involves directly 
the comfort, convenience and safety of the pub- 
lic. The passenger entrusts his person to the care 
of the railroad company and it is the latter's 
duty to enforce every reasonable precaution to 
ensure his safety. No liability attaches to car- 
riers for damages where due care and diligence 
are exercised. Negligence, however slight, ren- 
ders them liable. In many places the maximum 
sum which a carrier can be called upon to pay 
for a human life is limited, while the amount 
he maybe required to pay for an injury is left to 
the discretion of judges and juries, so that the 
price put upon an arm or eye is oftentimes greater 
than the carrier would be called upon to pay if 
he killed the person outright! 

The passenger service adapts itself like a social 
custom to its environment, according to the com- 
pany's means and the intelligence and observa- 
tion of those in charge. To meet every demand 
to the fullest extent practicable requires adapta- 
bility of the highest order upon the part of man- 
agers. Only the most watchful and experienced 

commissioners in some cases classify through business as that 
which passes from one state to another, and local or way business 
as that which is confined wholly to the state. National com- 
missioners on the other hand will draw the line at the borders 
of the country instead of districts or states. 
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are able to keep abreast of the needs and possibili- 
ties of the service.* 

A perfect passenger service is a source of un- 
qualified delight to the traveler. It is the fruit 
of constant and amiable watchfulness; of daily 
attention and nurture. Its needs can be under- 
stood only by those who make it a study. It de- 
mands constant and familiar attention. Its in- 
tricacies involve a knowledge of the rights of 




travelers and the duties of baggagemen, ticket 
sellers, solicitors, conductors, station attendants 
and managers. It frequently happens that the 
number and disposition of trains are not con- 
trolled by the traffic manager; this officer, who 
should understand better than anyone else the 
needs of the service, has little or nothing to say 
in regard to changes in time tables or the num- 
ber and kind of trains; this is entirely proper if 

* Trafyic inanagcra and their at&S are described id the book 
** Organ feati on and Forces.'' 
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he is incompetent, not otherwise. No one not 
thoroughly en rapport with the traffic of a line 
and skillful in discerning its wants can judge of 
such matters. Other managers are more likely to 
be intent upon keeping down the number of em- 
ployes than in adding new and profitable busi- 
ness. Where the number and kind of trains are 
determined by the superintendent instead of the 
traffic manager, the former becomes the traffic 
manager, and must fit himself to perform the 
duties of the office. He must be able to con- 
sider something besides the effect upon the pay 
roll of putting on an additional train. He must 
be able to sum up collateral benefits, including 
the effect upon net earnings. It is not possible to 
expect this from men whose sole duty it is to 
care for matters involving expenditure of money. 
The superintendent, therefore, when he governs 
the number and movement of trains, must not 
only be an operating officer but a traffic man- 
ager with the latter^s responsibilities and affilia- 
tions. A company that seeks intelligently to 
build up its passenger traffic and meet the legiti- 
mate wants of its patrons will entrust its traffic 
only to men trained in such matters. It will 
jealously exclude all others. This is becoming 
more and more necessary every day. 

With the increase in the mileage of railway 
companies and the growth of their business, 
primitive methods of determining the nature of 
traffic and the needs of localities or particular 
lines, or section of lines, it is found can no longer 
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be depended upon. Such methods still possess 
value, but must be accompanied by more definite 
and scientific appliances; means whereby the ex- 
tent of a traflSc and its growth, or decay, and 
other necessary details may be known promptly 
and accurately. The method of arriving at this 
information is immaterial, so that it accom- 
plishes the end sought. It is probable that it 
may be most economically accomplished by asso- 
ciating the duty with others of a more practical 
nature. One company accomplishes it through 
the aid of collectors and train agents.* Ticket 
receivers are placed at terminal and other im- 
portant stations to collect tickets and other data 
connected with the business of each train. They 
are also fully informed in regard to routes and 
details of tickets, so as to be able to settle dif- 
ferences between passengers and conductors. 
They are especially trained for their work and 
are familiar with the ticket department a ad its 
methods, including the bureau of ticket accounts. 
It is the duty of these collectors to compile state- 
ments of the business of each train; where the 
business originates, the length of the haul, the 
monetary value, and so on. This information, if 
properly digested, may be made of great practi- 
cal value in determining the needs of various 
sections and lines; whether traflBc responds com- 
mensurately to added facilities, and so on. 

* This is the Pennsylvania Railroad, and its methods are 
described by Mr. Max Riebenack, assistant comptroller of that 
company. 
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However, statistics of this kind are of no use 
nnless those who study them have power to 
make the information they afford of effective 
value to the carrier. 

The passenger business requires that all its 
attaches shall be fitted by nature and adapta- 
tion for the ser\'ice; shall be sociable creatures; 
shall have courteous and obliging dispositions; 
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shall possess tact; shall know when to enforce, 
when to waive rules; shall be polite, patient 
and considerate. A boor will never be accepta- 
ble to the traveling public; can never be taught 
politeness, because politeness is based on an 
amiable disposition. A rude person should never 
find a place in the passenger department, no 
matter what tahtnts he may possess. 

The purjMise of ndlroads is not alone to afford 
an investment for capitalists, although this is 
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the original underlying motive. It is also to 
answer the reasonable wants of the community. 
The latter requires, so far as practicable, that 
travel shall be facilitated and expedited; that 
producers shall be aided in finding markets; that 
consumers shall be assisted in buying advanta- 
geously. As intermediary agents railways per- 
form functions of enormous value to tlie com- 
munity; hence the public concern, its interest, 
watchfulness and criticisms, the latter oftentimes 
unjust. 

The intervention of governments in the affairs 
of railways up to a certain point is valuable. This 
supervisory power, if wisely exercised, is good. It 
quiets unjust and unreasonable apprehension on 
the part of the public. But if exercised unduly 
or with a desire to benefit one class at the ex- 
pense of another, is deplorable. In order to 
secure the greatest benefit that railroads can 
render the community, they must be left to the 
direction and management of those who own 
them. The interest and wisdom of the latter en- 
sure wise economy in construction and eflScient 
service afterward. 

Railway growth has developed conditions pre- 
viously unknown, and imposed unexpected re- 
sponsibilities. Much better arrangements could 
in the majority of cases have been made had 
these requirements been known in advance. This 
is true of the passenger business generally, but it 
is especially true of the suburban traffic. Upon 
many of the older lines this class of traffic was 
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not expected and, consequently, not provided for. 
Upon new lines, again, ela])orate prepai'ations 
have been made to meet it, based on the ex- 
perience of older roads, but no such business has 
come to bless the provident builder. 

In the inception of railways it was not contem- 
plated that they should carry passengers. Thus 
the first road, the Liverpool & Manchester, was 
built for freight. No equipment was to be pro- 
vided by the carrier. A certain rate per mile was 
to be charged for passenger vehicles, the user to 
furnish the vehicle. The utility of the locomo- 
tive had not then been demonstrated, and the 
purpose was to use the line as a common toll 
road. The value of the locomotive was very much 
questioned as against that of the stationary en- 
gine. However, its marvelous success at once re- 
volutionized all preconceived ideas and purposes.* 

Men unconsciously become attached to a rail- 
road and its ways, just as they do to a barber or 
tailor, and continue to patronize it oftentimes 
from force of habit, when better facilities are 
afforded by rival lines. 

A wise conduct of the passenger business re- 
quires that as few changes in established meth- 



* There is nothing new in the tliougbt of the railway. Its 
suggestion is found in the ancient ways of Egypt, Italy, Brittany 
and other countries Tlie use of iron in connection with it, how- 
ever, is new and insensibly the load to he carried has suggested 
commensurate appliances. In early days the fundamental idea 
that the adhesion of the wheel of the locomotive was alone suf- 
ficient to enable it to progress by the application of power was 
questioned. 



ods be made as possible. Thus, the time of ar- 
rival and departure of pai-ticular trains should 
never be altered except for sound reasons. To 
change the time of a train upon which passengers 
are accustomed to travel, annoys and discom- 
modes them as much as to change the hour of 
their meals or the character of their food without 




consulting them. In adding new trains, however, 
the community is always surprised and gratified. 
Every change in train service should be well 
advertised, particular care being taken to notify 
everyone who can be reached.''^ 

• A uniform method of am)oiiiii'iii>; suoh changes would be 
highly desirable. Long tiotiuoiii rf;gard to changes in tou nets' 
routes is espeeiall; desirable. In sonie countries changes in time 
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Changes in forms of tickets should be carefully 
considered in advance. From long continued 
use of a ticket passengers become attached to it 
and resent interference unless it is made clear 
that they are benefited. It does not answer an 
objection of this kind to say that the carrier has 
the right to make any change he thinks proper. 
It is to the unwise enforcement of rights such as 
this that much of their unpopularity is due. 
Railways must be governed by policy just as 
shopkeepers are. It is not always what is best 
for them at the time, but what is most politic 
and wise in the end. 

Changes affecting the passenger service of a 
line must be carefully canvassed in advance; 
every detail, every contingency must be thought 
out. It is not too much to say that those who 
have discretion in matters of this kind should 
have great adaptability and practical knowledge 
of their duties. It would be desirable on many 
accounts if they should participate personally in 
the travel they legislate for; should themselves be 
passengers. Unless they are, they will oftentimes 
retard rather than help. They will neither un- 
derstand the wants nor the temper of the public, 
and will harass it, unintentionally, with unwise 
innovations and changes. This will not always 
be the case; indeed, it will be the exception. But 

tables are made only on particular days in the month, so that peo- 
ple are on the alert on those days, and are thus in a measure able 
to protect themselves against the embarrassments that changes 
always involve. It is desirable to observe a similar rule when- 
ever possible. 
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without personal knowledge and intercourse, ex- 
ceptions will occur and, when they do, will occa- 
sion the carrier great harm.* 

Intimate association of those in charge of the 
passenger traflBc with the traveling public is 
especially necessary to enable them to become 
familiar with the needs of the service. These 
needs can not be determined from hearsay ; the dis- 
comforts arising, for instance, from ill disciplined 
train force, crowded cars, delayed trains, lack of 
suflBcient trains, imperfect ventilation, defective 
heating appliances, and kindred annoyances, must 
be felt to be appreciated. 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PRACTICES. 

Patriotic prejudices and differences of habit 
cloud the judgment in attempting to estimate 
the relative value of the service rendered by rail- 
roads in different countries. Many English es- 
teem the American system. Others . again can 
see nothing to commend in it. Many Americans 
commend, others condemn, the English system. 
It is, however, generally admitted that the ser- 
vice on the continent of Europe is not as good 
as either. The real facts in the case, however, 

* Not all operating officers of railways will look with 
friendly eye to the residence of other officers upon the line; the 
latter are apt to make too many suggestions. Many of these 
suggestions will be unworthy of consideration. But generally 
speaking, an operating officer who is disinclined to have his 
work scanned by co-officers is hardly worthy of being trusted. 
As well might the treasurer of a company object to having any 
other officer come into his office during business hours lest he 
should find the treasury empty or the clerks asleep or neglectful. 
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are that the service of every country excels that 
of others in some particuhir. Thus, the disci- 
pline observable amongst railway employes on 
the continent, and the courtesy with which they 
treat the pu])lic, strike the American and Eng- 
lishman with surprise. In this respect they ex- 
cel. Nowhere is so much care taken to protect 
passengers from danger as in England. Its roads 
are of the best and the speed of its trains all 
that could be desired. Again, the railways of 
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England and the continent have excelled all 
otliers in measures taken to prevent accidents at 
stations and crossings. On the other hand, the 
traveler in America enjoys greater personal 
freedom and his comforts are on the whole* 
looked after more thoughtfully than elsewhere. 
But the improved cars being built and the intro- 
duction of conveniences and comforts previously 
unknown promise to greatly modify these con- 
ditions so far as England and the continent are 
concerned. But as the ingenuity of American 
railway managers devises daily something new 
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for their patrons, it is probable their progressive 
spirit will keep them in the lead in the strife to 
please the public. 

Passengers in Europe are divided into well 
defined classes, viz: first, second, third and fourth. 
Four per cent, of the travel is said to be first 
class, eleven per cent, second class, eighty per 
cent, third class, and five per cent, fourth class. 
It is claimed that only lords and Americans tra- 
vel first class in England. A recent writer re- 
ferring to people who use different classes of ser- 
vice in that country, says: "The great bulk of 
railway passengers now travel by third class car- 
riages. They represent the wagon and cart and 
the pedestrian travelers of the days of stage 
coaches. The first and second class passengers 
may be compared to those who formerly made 
use of private carriages and fast coaches." Great 
Britain carries twice as many third class passen- 
gers as all the rest of Europe. It has no fourth 
class passenger traflBc. The people cling to tra- 
ditions and customs.* 



*Iuse the term "Great Britain," but should perhaps more 
properly say the United Kingdom. In the United Kingdom the 
proportion that used railways was nineteen per head of popula- 
tion, but in England it was twenty-five, in Scotland fifteen, and 
in Ireland four. The relation that traffic bears to population in 
various countries is interesting. In the United States the num- 
ber of travelers per head of population is six; in Great Britain 
nineteen, as already stated; in Germany five; in France six; in 
Belgium nine; in European Russia, half of one; and in Austria- 
Hungary one. While the number of travelers in the United 
States is sixty-eight per cent, less than in the United Kingdom, 
the average passenger receipts in the United States per head of 
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The nearer the different classes of passenger 
accommodations of a nillroad are made to as- 
simihitc to each other the more economically 
the proiK-rty tan he worked. Huch disposition 
admit?! of hijrher iitiHzatiou of space and renders 
greater economy possihle in station and train 
attendants. 

The second class traffic of the English roads is, 
relatively, much the most productive. It is said 
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the receipts of hrst class passenger cars are 
scarcely one-third those of second class, while 
the first class vehicle costs much more than the 
second; the expense of maintenance and opera- 
tion of the foimer is also greater. 

pojiulatioii arc 82.70 as against >3 24 in tlit I luteil Kingdom, or 
Duly pixlifit per it-nt. Ics ilii ti ml it nill thus b« seen, is 
nrndi longer in tlie I'liited st ite-' tluii in tlio Utter ooimtry. In 
relation to the niinilier of pjti'-ciigor* per mile of road the 8ta- 
tiBtii-s of various coiidtries ire Interesting 11ms. in the United 
Kingdom the tiiiml>er of |i i<»«nKeri | er mile of road Open is 
37,000, In Belgium 2S.CH)0. Ill Holland 12.000, iti Franue 12,000, in 
Germimy 11,000, in the United States 3.000. 
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The accommodation afforded the same kind of 
passengers is not everywhere, relatively, the 
same. In some countries only those of the first 
class are carried through on fast trains; accom- 
modation trains being provided for others. In 
Germany, passengers of the fourth class are car- 
ried only on freight trains.* 

In regard to the different classes of accommo- 
dation afforded, the tendency is to build up the 
low^er grades to the level of the higher. Thus the 
marked distinctions that formerly existed be- 
tween second and third class in England are disap- 
pearing. Many other distinctions that at present 
exist will, in the end, be swept away. But in their 
place others, more marked, will perhaps appear. 
Thus, sleeping and compartment cars used in com- 
mon will be supplemented by compartment cars 
for families exclusively, while the use of private 
cars will very likely grow with increase of wealth 
and the desire for greater exclusiveness. That 
the time will ever come when all will travel 

* Average passenger rates per mile in Europe, according to 
a late investigation of the French government, are as follows : 

Countries. 1st Class. 2d Class. 3d Class 4th Class. 

Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

France 4.0 3.0 2.2 

England 4.1 3.1 2.0 

Belgium 3.1 2.4 1.6 

Holland 3.4 2.7 1.7 

Germany 3.2 2.4 1.6 0.8 

Switzerland 3.4 2.4 1.7 

Italv 3.6 2.5 1.6 

Spain 4.2 3.2 2.0 

Russia 4.8 3.5 1.8 

In the Ignited States, the average passenger rates per mile 
are: — 1st class. 3 cents; 2d class. 2 cents. 
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together in deuKMMatic fashion is not prol)able. 
Distinctions in railway travel will l>e as marked 
as they are in wealth and social matters. 

UTILIZATION OF EQUIPMENT. 

The difficnlty that has been experienced in 
secnring the uninterrnpted use of freight cars has 
not been experienced in the passenger service. 
This is partly because the number of vehi(*les is 
fewer, but more particularly because they are more 
generally confined to the use of the companies 
owning them. When passenger cars are used 
jointly by two or more lines, a certain numl)er is 
set aside for the purpose and they are carefully 
looked after. They are not left on sidings or in the 
yards of shippers as freight cars often unavoida- 
bly are. 

In passenger traffic the disproportion between 
live and dead weight is eiu)rmous. Taking the 
average number of passengers in each train and 
the weight of such train, we find that for each 
pound of paying weight there is hauled about 
seventy-five pounds of non-paying w eight. This 
disparity is to be regretted be(*iiuse low^ rates 
are largely dependent upon the paying load. '^' The 



* Mr. Dorscy in his " En<;lisli and AnuM'ican Railroads Com- 
paredr pa^j^o 12. says: '' All roads in the United Kingdom, ex- 
cept the Midland, virtually run six classes of carriages, namely : 
ordinary and smokin*; first class, ordinary and smoking second 
class, ordinary and sniokin*^ third class. As it is inipossihle to 
fill all of these uniformly, there must necessarily he ^reat loss 
of room and unnecessary haula<2^(? of dead weight." The extra 
expenses these separations entail can hard'7];e estimated. 
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freight rates of American railways are less thao 
one-half the amount charged in Europe, hirgely 
because the haul is greater. Tliis is true in some 
respects of the passenger service, l)ut not to the 
same extent. The passenger rates of Amer- 
ican roads are, however, the lowest in the world 
for like accommodation. 

It is probable that as effective use is made of 
passenger cars in America as in any country. The 
managers of American roads who feel annoyed at 
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seeing an empty seat m one of then passenger 
trains will be comforted to know that in Europe 
only fifty per cent, of tlie seating capacity is util- 
ized. In other words, Euroi)oan cmnpanies might 
double their passenger earnings without adding a 
single car if it were possible to fully utilize the 
seating capacity of passenger cars.* 

* It is. of course. iin|io>'sil)le to i)o tliis. Citrricrg must fiirniHh 
the riiuxiiiiiiiii scaling <-u|>u<'ity ro(jiiir(><l on a tniiii. TIk^ riiNult is 
a niinilier of vitt'iiiit Ki'^its as a niU'. Tliis coiiilitioii of iill'idrB, 
while til f;o ret i rally waHlefiil, can not in practii-e be avoiileil. 
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Continental carriers claim for low class fares 
that not only do the vehicles carry a greater num- 
ber of passengers than those of the first order, but 
that the seats are more fully occupied and that if 
their transportation facilities could be reduced 
uniformly to one class, the saving effected would 
be of great value, both to them and to the travel- 
ing public. Under existing circumstances, one 
portion of a train is crowded while another part 
is comparatively empty. Their policy, therefore, 
is so far as possible to unify the service. This, 
however, will not be possible except to a limited 
extent. But wherever special accommodations 
are furnished the carrier should be permitted to 
charge enough therefor to compensate for the in- 
creased burden.* 

The difference between the interior accommo- 
dations of American cars and those used in Eng- 
land and on the continent is marked. The accom- 
modations of the compartment car used abroad 
seem to satisfy those who use it. The American 
pattern is well known to the managers of Euro- 
pean railroads, but has been adopted in only a 
few instances. One reason given is that its adop- 
tion would render it necessary to reduce the 
length of the seats on one side from the length 

*This burden in the ease of first class passengers has been 
estimated in England at forty-nine per cent, more than the cost of 
third class passengers. This, of course, can only be approximate 
because there is absolutely no way in which the expenses of the 
passenger traffic apart from the freight business may be deter- 
mined ; the separation of the expense of different classes of passen- 
gers is also only approximate. 
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for two persons to that for one. thus diminishing 
their capacity. This heaiu.se the car must noccs- 
sarily be narrower to meet peculiarities of con- 
struction.* Moreover, compartments arc i)ai't.ic- 
ularly adapted to the rigid classiticatiou of service 
in vogue where they are used. 

It is claimed by those who hiiild and use com- 
partment cars that occupants may comnnniicato 
easily with the guard of the train. This is not 
generally credited. Indeed, it is the impression 
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of Americans that the personal safety of passen- 
gers in England and upon the (inntiiieiit is not 
reasonably well assured; that women are fre- 
quently outraged while traveling nione and tliat 
isolated travelers generally iiyc- Hahle t<i be 
drugged, robbed, or even murdered. One, mark(vl 
advantage posses-sed by European ('ai-s over tliost; 
of American build is that they are lighter; iliat 

•Edwarii Bates Ilorpcy, M. Am. Soi;, ('. K., " Kii;;linti nml 
Americaa ]tailrou<ls (;oiiiim.red." piiKfl H. 
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Changes in forms of tickets should be carefully 
considered in advance. From long continued 
use of a ticket passengers become attached to it 
and resent interference unless it is made clear 
that they are benefited. It does not answer an 
objection of this kind to say that the carrier has 
the right to make any change he thinks proper. 
It is to the unwise enforcement of rights such as 
this that much of their unpopularity is due. 
Railways must be governed by policy just as 
shopkeepers are. It is not always what is best 
for them at the time, but what is most politic 
and wise in the end. 

Changes affecting the passenger service of a 
line must be carefully canvassed in advance; 
every detail, every contingency must be thought 
out. It is not too much to say that those who 
have discretion in matters of this kind should 
have great adaptability and practical know^ledge 
of their duties. It would be desirable on many 
accounts if they should participate personally in 
the travel they legislate for; should themselves be 
passengers. Unless they are, they will oftentimes 
retard rather than help. They will neither un- 
derstand the wants nor the temper of the public, 
and will harass it, unintentionally, with unwise 
innovations and changes. This will not always 
be the case; indeed, it will be the exception. But 

tables are made only on particular days in the month, so that peo- 
ple are on the alert on those days, and are thus in a measure able 
to protect themselves against the embarrassments that changes 
always involve. It is desirable to observe a similar rule when- 
ever possible. 
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and the facilities offered. Tt is noticeal)le in the 
shortening of distances between common points; 
in the number and speed of trains; in better 
cars; in skillful and polite attendants; in the 
smoothness of the track; and finally in the 
safety appliances and better disciplining of the 
forces of carriers. 

It is a curious and instructive fact that, gen- 
erally speaking, the reductions of passenger 
rates in America have grov^n out of the extra 
official acts of railway managers; out of the 
competition and strife of carriers, in fact. There 
has never been any general or persistent call for 
a reduction. The people have l)een very well 
satisfied. Reductions have been largely the re- 
sult of super-serviceable zeal upon the part of 
those who sought to build up business by the 
issue of mileage and other special tickets at re- 
duced rates. The public appetite for low rates 
has in the main been whetted by the carrier him- 
self. 

First class passenger rates are higher in Eng- 
land than in the United States. The speed of 
English express trains has, however, been greater 
than those of similar grade in America. On the 
other hand, the train service of American roads 
is better than that on the continent; the speed is 
higher and trains more numerous, per capita. In 
fact, the accommodation afforded passengers in 
America is, on the whole, much superior to that 
of any other country. Not only in the provision 
of luxurious cars and attendant delicacies and 
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are that the service of every country excels that 
of others in some particular. Thus, the disci- 
pline observable amongst railway employes on 
the continent, and the courtesy with which they 
treat the public, strike the American and Eng- 
lishman with surprise. In this respect they ex- 
cel. Nowhere is so much care taken to protect 
passengers from danger as in England. Its roads 
are of the best and the speed of its trains all 
that could be desired. Again, the railways of 




Ancient Grecian Car. 



England and the continent have excelled all 
others in measures taken to prevent accidents at 
stations and crossings. On the other hand, the 
traveler in America enjoys greater personal 
freedom and his comforts are on the whole' 
looked after more thoughtfully than elsewhere. 
But the improved cars being built and the intro- 
duction of conveniences and comforts previously 
unknown promise to greatly modify these con- 
ditions so far as England and the continent are 
concerned. But as the ingenuity of American 
railway managers devises daily something new 
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for their patrons, it is probable their progressive 
spirit will keep them in the lead in the strife to 
please the public. 

Passengers in Europe are divided into well 
defined classes, viz: first, second, third and fourth. 
Four per cent, of the travel is said to be first 
class, eleven per cent, second class, eighty per 
cent, third class, and five per cent, fourth class. 
It is claimed that only lords and Americans tra- 
vel first class in England. A recent writer re- 
ferring to people who use different classes of ser- 
vice in that country, says: "The great bulk of 
railway passengers now travel by third class car- 
riages. They represent the wagon and cart and 
the pedestrian travelers of the days of stage 
coaches. The first and second class passengers 
may be compared to those who formerly made 
use of private carriages and fast coaches." Great 
Britain carries twice as many third class passen- 
gers as all the rest of Europe. It has no fourth 
class passenger traflBc. The people cling to tra- 
ditions and customs.* 



*Iuse the term "Great Britain,^' but should perhaps more 
properly say the United Kingdom. In the United Kingdom the 
proportion that used railways was nineteen per head of popula- 
tion, but in England it was twenty-five, in Scotland fifteen, and 
in Ireland four. The relation that traffic bears to population in 
various countries is interesting. In the United States the num- 
ber of travelers per head of pojmlatmi is six; in Great Britain 
nineteen, as already stated; in Germany five; in France six; in 
Belgium nine; in European Kussia, half of one; and in Austria- 
Hungary one. While the number of travelers in the United 
States is sixty-eight per cent, less than in the United Kingdom, 
the average passenger receipts in the United States per head of 
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HYGIENE. 

It is not probable that any criticism can be 
justly made of the accommodations railways fur- 
nish their patrons. However, carriers do not 
display equal intelligence and experience. That 
the more backward suffer for their remissness 
there can be no doubt. The public turns with 
avidity to that line which, all in all, manifests 
the highest adaptability in meeting its wants; 
that shows the greatest care for its safety; that 
exhibits the greatest skill in lessening the tedium 
of travel by providing comfortable seats, good 




lights, cars properly ventilated and heated, con- 
venient tables for books and cards, pure drinking 
water, clean and convenient toilet rooms and 
kindred accommodations. 

As a rule, the appliances of travel are adequate 
wherever properly cared for and utilized. The 
most effective appliances are of little value un- 
less attendants are skillful and attentive. The 
subject is one that is growing in importance and 
appreciation. This is strikingly illustrated in 
connection with the heretofore neglected subject 
of ventilation. The number of deaths brought 
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about by absence of proper ventilation is not 
known or suspected and is not regarded by the 
uneducated and unthinking. But it is probable 
that more people have died annually from sick- 
ness brought about by improper ventilation than 
from accidents of every kind. With increased 
wealth and higher civilization the value of pro- 
per ventilation assumes its proper place in the 
regime of life — and, incidentally, of travel. An 
analysis of the dirt that collects in passenger 
cars shows it to be largely made up of particles 
of iron. If w^e add to this the noxious gases 
that fill these vehicles when loaded with passen- 
gers we shall be able to form some idea of the 
disease breeding condition of an improperly ven- 
tilated car. The subject is of enormous impor- 
tance and each year more and more the railway 
company that gives it the most intelligent at- 
tention will gain in the estimation and patronage 
of the public, over those that neglect it. What 
is said in regard to cars applies with equal force 
to station waiting rooms. 

The proper ventilation of cars is an exceed- 
ingly difficult matter to handle. The problem 
presents obstacles not found in the case of depots. 
How can a sufficient quantity of fresh air be se- 
cured at all time, without creating a draft in the 
vehicle or admitting dust and cinders? the in- 
fusion of air must be constant and according to 
the number of people the vehicle contains; it 
must also be accomplished without lowering the 
temperature unduly. The problem is still an 

4 
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unknown quantity in railway experience. It is 
the same in home life, and not being able to trace 
our sicknesses directly to lack of proper knowl- 
edge and care, we attach less importance to the 
subject than we should. However, the subject 
grows every year in public concern, and, as 
already suggested, a company that intelligently 
applies proper principles of ventilation to its 
passenger service will come in time to be known 
and patronized in preference to less progressive 
lines.* Proper systemization, will be a legiti- 
mate advertisement, a great business achieve- 
ment, at once benevolent, kindly, discriminating 
and sagacious. 

While good ventilation is essential everywhere, 
it is especially so in sleeping cars and vehicles 
used for long journeys. A necessary means of 
securing proper ventilation is the careful train- 
ing of attendants. This should be supplemented 
by the use of automatic devices recording the 
condition of cars from time to time. 

The motion of a car furnishes an effective 
means of ventilating when it is moving. At 
other times different means must be resorted to. 
Whatever the device, it must be intelligently 



* The air in an American car containing sixty people should 
be changed every minute, it is claimed. " Proper ventilation is 
closely allied to uniformity of temperature. These two subjects 
should be dealt with together; and, in fitting out cars with heat- 
ing apparatus, the importance of supplying fresh, clean air, and 
of taking oft* foul air without dangerous drafts, should not be 
overlooked." — Bailroad Commissioners' Report^ Massachusetts^ 
1889. page 10. 
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applied; good ventiiatioii means uniform temper- 
ature; the cozy atmosphere of home life; the 
absence of drafts; the exclusion of smoke, cin- 
ders and gases. These are to be secured despite 
the presence of erratic and inconsiderate passen- 
gers. 

A passenger or sleeping car absorbs foreign 
matter and deleterious gases like a sponge, and 
requires much the same treatment to cleanse it. 
It must be aired and fumigated daily or at the 
end of each journey. One notable reason for the 




slow progress that has been made in the ventila- 
tion of cars and waiting rooms arises from the 
fact that those who have immediate charge of 
such matters, who determine the kind of vehicles 
that shall be used and the heating and ventilating 
appliances that shall be adopted, and whose duty 
it is to see that employes undei-stand and perform 
their duties, do not frequent the waiting rooms 
and cars sufficiently to be familiar with the situ- 
ation and its needs. Inspection and care must 
be as intelligent and frequent as it is in the case 
of locomotives and other delicate machinery. 
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LIGHTING CARS. 

The demand of the public that passenger cars 
shall be adequately lighted has been incessant 
and importunate from the first. Criticism has 
been free, and, in the main, unmerited. Such 
progress has been made as the financial ability of 
the companies and the devices offered rendered 
practicable. The situation requires a light that 
is clean, simple, of reasonable cost, not expensive 
to maintain, non-explosive, and that through 
some mechanical contrivance will go out in the 
event of collision or derailment. It is claimed 
that heavy mineral oil affords a generally satis- 
factory light if properly used, so far as cheapness, 
cleanliness and safety from explosion are con- 
cerned. The electric light is the most desirable. 
It is clean, cool and safe. However, in its pres- 
ent stage of development it is too expensive for 
general use. Carbureted air gas, through recently 
improved appliaiices, greatly recommends itself. 
The discoveries are, however, too recent and too 
ill defined to make it safe to recommend it for 
adoption unqualifiedly. The Pintsch system of 
lighting is favorably considered and is found to 
work well practically. It contemplates the use 
of a high quality of oil gas. It is safe and does 
not afford food for a conflagration in the event of 
disaster to a train as oil does.* 



* The gas is the product of crude petroleum and is stored in 
tanks at convenient places along the line of a railway; two or 
more reservoirs or receivers, placed underneath the ear, are 
charged with a supply as needed ; this supply will furnish con- 
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STATION AND CAR APPLIANCES ANT) SANITATION. 

While the question of vciitilatinj;, heating 
aud lighting cai-s is one of growing interest to 
managei-s and buildei*s, tlie arranging, heating 
and ventilating of toilet, waiting and otlier rooms 
at stations also invite their attention. The fur- 
nishing of effective sanitary appliances, pni-e 
water, abundant light and fresh air, is a neces- 
sity. Like other details they require unceasing 
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attention and skillful handling. The subject does 
not offer great difBculties. It is a matter of con- 
tinuous light for a car for twenty -four or tlilrty-sis hours, ac- 
cording to Hie capacity of the res^Tvoirs. Esii-h humor of tlic 
PintBch light uft'onin illumination fqiial to eleven candles. In 
thlB connci;tioii it in proixsr for me to say tliiit lieinier in 
this volume nor elsewhere do I ilosign to recommend any iwirtli-- 
nlar device connected witli tlic construction or ntaiiilcnancc of 
railroads. >ty inirposi; in to explain nictliodw, primuples ami 
conditions. Tlic systen) of Mglitiij}; car» mid the mueliinery gen- 
erally that is UM<i\ altout riiiiroads today we know will Iw super- 
seded, In the uatiiral order of tilings, by ijouiutblug better In the 
future. 
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struction and careful, thorough, painstaking ex- 
ecutive processes afterward.* 

Necessary traffic and hj/gienic conditions at sta- 
tions require that waiting rooms should be sup- 
plied with adequate means of ingress and egress. 
The easy conduct of business as well as the com- 
fort and health of travelers demand this. Pas- 
sengers should be able to procure their tickets at 
all large stations at their leisure and should be 
able to reach trains without fatigue or the an- 
noyance of standing in line or waiting an undue 
length of time. Each year teaches those who 
build and operate railroads something new in 
connection with the arrangement of station facil- 
ities, and in no country is there so great a desire 
to cater to the convenience and necessities of 
the traveling public as in America. While many 
appliances have been rude they have been skill- 
fully handled. American managers have taught 
those of other countries to pay greater regard to 
the petty wants of travelers. No builder in 
America would think of constructing a car with- 
out providing toilet rooms and a place for drink- 
ing water. Such things are not conveniences but 
necessities. Yet European companies originally 
made no provision for them. They should not 
only be furnished but intelligently cared for. 



* It is probable that railways will sooner or later require their 
surgeons to exercise hygienic; supervision. The positive knowl- 
edge they bring to the subject will prove valuable. Other men 
know little about such matters and should have the advice of 
experts. 
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Thus, drinking water should be abundant and 
good, and, if necessary, filtered. Ice, if impure, 
should not be immei*sed in the water. Keceptu- 
cles should be cleansed daily and every precau- 
tion taken to secure proper sanitation. Toilet 
rooms at stations and on cars should receive care- 
ful, minute and systematic attention; they too 
often shock our sense of common decency; to 
visit them in such cases, requires the most cal- 
loused sensibilities. At country stations espe- 
cially they oftentimes reek with filth and offensive 
odors.* 



* Dr. S. W. Latta, an exi>ert on such matters, says : "Three 
plans present themselves in connection with water closets at 
stations: 1st. A watertight receptacle, ventilated tlirough the 
roof of the privy, having means for attacliing the hose of 
an odorless excavator. 2d. If means for Hushing are at 
hand, a proper system of land irrigation. 3(1. And as seems 
to me to be the most feasible plan, is to have privies built 
of a standard size; have a standard box to go under the 
seat from the back, fitting snugly, made of oak, water- 
tight with caulked seams. Keep a supply of dry sifted ashes 
or dry earth, with a small shovel, in a box in the privy, with 
printed Instructions over the box, to throw some of the con- 
tents over the excrement each time any is dc])osited. Hold the 
station agent or track foreman responsible for the j)roj)er use 
and supply of the dry earth and proper disiufection of the 
boxes, and have a system of sanitary inspection to see that this 
is done. At stated intervals have the work train at night take 
away the full boxes and replace them with clean and disinfected 
ones. The material contents should be hauled to a designated 
place and dumped, and they could be (lisjmsed of for agricul- 
tural purposes or iMiried. Probably the subject hardest to dis- 
pose of satisfactorily is the arrangement of water closets in pas- 
senger cars; but 1 believe the earth closets would best meet the 
sanitary requirements. 'IMie j)resent practice is certainly repre- 
hensible from a sanitary standpoint." 
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SDBDRBAN BUSINESS. 



Each decade adds to the number and greatness 
of our cities and commercial centers; the subur- 
ban traffic of railroads keeps pace with their 
number and growth. Trains are run to ac- 
commodate bheir M'ants. These trains are a part 
of the lives of those who use them; their bed, 
table, hearth, are not things of greater concern. 
The traffic because of this is the most difficult of 




all to handle. It must be cheap, speedy, regular, 
adequate, and in all things conform to its envi- 
ronment. It presents all the problems of a retail 
trade; the intricacies of the business of a caterer. 
It has, also, wholesale characteristics. Thus car- 
riers, in consideration of the purchase of trans- 
portation in large quantities, make a reduction 
in rates. In making this reduction, one of the 
conditions is that the tickets shall be used within 
a designated time and only by the person or per- 
sons named. It is an agreement between buyer 
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and seller. It is an agreement, however, that 
buyers often disregard. Those having tickets 
covering a specified length of time or a given 
number of rides often loan them to others. The 
effect of this is, of course, to defmud the carrier. 
In many cases it is extremely difficult to detect 
the deception. In others it is practically impossi- 
ble. However, with increased experience, car- 
riers are able more and more to circumvent the 
dishonest proclivities of passengers in this re- 
spect. 

Suburban patrons are acutely sensitive to 
every change or innovation that is not mani- 
festly to their advantage. The traffic, however, 
has much to recommend it to carriers. In the 
first place there is practically no baggage; this is 
a great advantage; the business does not involve 
expensive sleeping or dining cars; station ex- 
penses are light; the traffic is generally of uni- 
form grade for particular trains, thus enabling 
the carrier to utilize space to the utmost, and, 
finally, there are no expenses for advertising or 
foreign agencies. 

The traffic also brings other business and 
serves in many valuable ways to advertise the 
carrier. These are great advantages. On the 
other hand, the traffic is carried at a low rate, 
while the accommodations are oi the most ex- 
pensive character .as regards right of way and 
terminal facilities. Thus, the space occupicMl in 
storing a car in a city may l)e worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. The dangers attending the 
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traffic, if large, are considerable, and demand 
safeguards of the most expensive character, 
block signals, overhead crossings, gates, flagmen, 
and kindred appliances. 

The requirements of the suburban service are 
exacting — an alert, attentive and watchful train 
force; a sympathetic and responsive superin- 
tendent; sufficient veay trains for unimportant 
places; frequent and rapid through trains where 
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business justifies it. Aboveall, a rigid adherence 
to the time table. It is said that the suburban 
trains on the English roads are on an average 
fifteen minutes late. Similar complaint has been 
made in regard to the service of some of the 
great eastern roads of America. If true, it indi- 
cates gross laxity of management. Circumstan- 
ces impossible to foresee or provide against may, 
and do, arise to delay trains. But such circum- 
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stances are not necessarily numerous. Where 
proper provision is made, trains will he on time; 
where it is not, they will be late. In the suhur- 
ban service of railways not one train in a thou- 
sand should be late in arriving or depart in»^. 

The densely populated suburbs about our <,'reat 
cities are the result of i-ailwav faciliti(»s and low 
rates. Upon many railroads the suburban trallie 
is cari'ied on at a loss with the hope of prosiu^et- 
ive profit. Upon a few favcn-ed lines this object 
has already been attained, but the enormous 
cost of facilities and the expense of conductinf? 
this business, including taxes, eat up tin* rev(Mnie 
unless especially great and remunerative. This 
is the basis of the stereotyped claim, so oft<Mi 
heard in the mouths of zealous railway ollicials, 
that suburban trallic does not pay. In sonu* 
cases it does; in others it does not. 'I'Ih^ business 
of one suburban town may Ih^ highly i)rotitabN»; 
that of another unprofitable. Discrimination 
must be exercised in judging an<l in the accom- 
modations provided. 

Wherever there is not reasonable ]>rosp(M»t that 
a suburban traffic w^ill be remunerativo, carricM's 
should not encourage its growth. |{(sil <\state 
men and speculators who desire to locato and 
exploit prospective tow-ns should bo frown<Ml 
upon; the carrier will not be able io afford 
necessary accommodations if tlu^ trallic is un- 
productive, but assertions that tlie busin(\ss 
does not pay will not shield him from harsh 
criticism. 
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Wherever a traffic, suburban or otherwise, is 
productive, the fact should be frankly acknowl- 
edged. Not to do so is hurtful in many ways. 
It demoralizes a service from top to bottom, 
making it ungrateful, inattentive, boorish in 
manner, and inefficient; it builds up a grudging 
spirit in employes and managers and a hostile 
clientage. In the freight department of a railroad 
an official will hasten with alacrity to fill an 
order for a car. Those in charge of passenger 
affairs should hasten with equal zeal to meet 
current wants of a community and foster the 
growth of localities by adding such facilities 
from time to time as circumstances require. 

PASSES. 

The American public views the issuance of a 
pass with extreme jealousy. No one enjoys a 
favor of this kind, however just, but it excites 
suspicion, perhaps enmity. There are many di- 
vergent views, in regard to the use of passes. 
Those familiar with the subject and most com- 
petent to speak believe that the privilege has 
operated steadily to the advantage of the public 
and the carrier. The subject came up for con- 
sideration in the early life of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the United States, a most 
august and efficient body. It said : * " One of the 
minor and meaner phases of this abuse is the 
distinctive preference shown in various ways by 
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Third Annual Keport, page 11. 
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employe?, both id service and civiiity. to hoKloni 
of passes, as if discrtuiiuatiou by five oiirriajn' 
inclades disorimiDation iu treatment of jw^^sen- 
gers." This eriticisni. while inteudeti to Ih> ae- 
corate. is oot altogether so. The fart is. nuhvay 
employes are not on the whole kindly disj^osed 
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to those who bold passes. They nro iinhiu'd wUh 
the instinct of their callinj;;, tho desiro to Jiiiikn 
the property profitable. 'I'iiey thi^refori' r*>;;iird 
deadheads as a deton'iii}f ciiiise aiid for tlini 
reason look upon tliein tinKitidly. 1 lliiiik tin' 
commission was mislead tliroiijjli those who \vi'it» 
not in the habit of using passes hut who vlmvod 
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with jealousy and apprehension such as did. 
However, the abuse, if it was an abuse, has been 
greatly ameliorated by recent legislation. This 
legislation, however, has happily still left the 
carrier free to favor those in his employ, which 
he does with no grudging spirit. The exception 
is kindly and wise. It fully meets the approval 
of the commission referred to above. " It is ob- 
vious for many forcible reasons, say the com- 
missioners, that the most amicable relations 
should exist between the railroad companies and 
their employes, and that the latter should feel 
that the companies are disposed in all proper 
ways to manifest an interest in their general wel- 
fare. The compensation of these employes is 
low, the service exacting and often hazardous, 
their opportunities to give attention to domestic 
affairs are very limited, and as a rule they are 
dependent almost entirely on their compensation 
for the support of their families. It is clearly 
for the interest of these employes to reside at 
points on their roads convenient to their busi- 
ness, where homesteads can be acquired, and 
costs of rents and living expenses are moderate. 
Such locations may often be some distance from 
points required to be frequently reached by 
members of their families, such as schools and 
markets, and it would seem reasonable, and no 
more than an equitable part of their compensa- 
tion, for the company to carry the wives and 
children of its employes free, or at low rates, for 
fairly necessary purposes." 
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TICKET SCALPERS AND OTHERS %VHO PREY TPON 
THE TICKETS OF CARRIERS. 

Every interest, great or small, has its attpiul- 
ant parasites. One of the parasites tliat lia.-^ fa.st- 
ened itself upon American railways, satn)iii{,' to 
some extent their vigor, rethiciii}^ tlicir ri'vciuic, 
circumscribing their usefulness and retard iug 
their development, is the trader known as the 
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ticket scalper. He esta!)lisheR himself in the cen- 
ters of population and causes it tobc known that 
he will buy unused tickets and sell them again to 
travelers at a less i-ate than tliey can be bought of 
the carrier. The Intei-stateCommcrce Commission 
very justly comments upon the practice as illegiti- 
mate and reprehensible and one of the worst 
evils incidental to the operation of railroads.* 

" Fourth Annua] Report, page 49. 
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struction and careful, thorough, painstaking ex- 
ecutive processes afterward.* 

Necessary traffic and h} gienic conditions at sta- 
tions require that waiting rooms should be sup- 
plied with adequate means of ingress and egress. 
The easy conduct of business as well as the com- 
fort and health of travelers demand this. Pas- 
sengers should be able to procure their tickets at 
all large stations at their leisure and should be 
able to reach trains without fatigue or the an- 
noyance of standing in line or waiting an undue 
length of time. Each year teaches those who 
build and operate railroads something new in 
connection with the arrangement of station facil- 
ities, and in no country is there so great a desire 
to cater to the convenience and necessities of 
the traveling public as in America. While many 
appliances have been rude they have been skill- 
fully handled. American managers have taught 
those of other countries to pay greater regard to 
the petty wants of travelers. No builder in 
America would think of constructing a car with- 
out providing toilet rooms and a place for drink- 
ing water. Such things are not conveniences but 
necessities. Yet European companies originally 
made no provision for them. They should not 
only be furnished but intelligently cared for. 



* It is probable that railways will sooner or later require their 
surgeons to exercise hygienic supervision. The positive knowl- 
edge they bring to the subject will prove valuable. Other men 
know little about such matters and should have the advice of 
experts. 
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anyone except the carrier and providing for the 
redemption of unused tickets.* The scaljx^r ** has 
no necessary, useful or legitimate function. He 
is a self constituted middleman. All railroads 
have accessible and convenient offices and a^rents 
for the sale of tickets. The public can l>e fully 
accommodated by the regular agencies of the 
roads without the intenention of sui>erfluous 
and obtrusive middlemen."-*- However the ticket 
scalper is not the only one in the community 
who preys upon the railroad companies or aids 
others in doing so. Man's ingenuity is taxed to 
the utmost in everv direction to defraud carriers. 
The efforts of railroad companies to circumvent 
such practices occasion the community inconve- 
nience and the carrier a great deal of exi>ense. 
Preventive efforts have onlv iK^en nartiallv sue- 
cessful. It is a never ending struggle iKitween 
the carrier and the [>er.son who would rob him of 
the legitimate fruits of his calling. It is like the 
struggle ]>etween the law and the law breaker. 
"Up to this date all the efforts to jirepare a form 
of railwav ticket which can not be altered and 
misused have failed. ^Safety paper' and *indeli- 
ble ink' have proved useless. Punch marks 
used to indicate dates of limitation have been 
filled up and new ones made with a success 
which almost defies detection. Written and 



*Such a law i* in iorco in Canada with tho rp?ult that there is 
not a single w:alpin|^ office in the iKjniinion. 

t Fourth ABBual Rej^ort, Interntate Commerce Commission, 
page 50. 
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8DBUBBAN BUSINESS. 



Each decade adds to the number and greatDess 
of our cities and commercial centers; the subur- 
ban traffic of raih'oads keeps pace with their 
number and growth. Trains are run to ac- 
commodate their wants. These trains are a part 
of the lives of those who use them; their bed, 
table, hearth, are not things of greater concern. 
The traflBc because of this is the most difficult of 




all to handle. It must be cheap, speedy, regular, 
adequate, and in all things conform to its envi- 
ronment. It presents all the problems of a retail 
trade ; the intricacies of the business of a caterer. 
It has, also, wholesale characteristics. Thus car- 
riers, in consideration of the purchase of trans- 
portation in large quantities, make a reduction 
in rates. In making this reduction, one of the 
conditions is that the tickets shall be used within 
a designated time and only by the person or per- 
sons named. It is an agreement between buyer 
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and seller. It is an agreomont, howover, that 
buyers often disregard. Th<»s(» having tickets 
covering a sj>eeiHed length of time or a given 
number of rides often loan them to oth(*rs. The 
effect of this is, of course, to defraud the carrier. 
In many cases it is extremely ditticult to d(»t(M't 
the deception. In others it is practically impossi- 
ble. However, with increased experience, car- 
riers are able more and more to circumvent the 
dishonest proclivities of passengers in this re- 
spect. 

Suburban patrons are acutely sensitive to 
every change or innovation that is not mani- 
festly to their advantage. The trallic, however-, 
has much to recommend it to carriers. In tlu^ 
first place there is practically no baggage; tiiis is 
a great advantage; the business d()(\s not involv(» 
expensive sleeping or dining cars; station (ex- 
penses are light; the trallic is generally of uni- 
form grade for particular trains, thus enabling 
the carrier to utilize space to the utmost, and, 
finally, there are no expenses for advertising or 
foreign agencies. 

The traffic also brings other business and 
serves in many valuable ways to advertise^ the 
carrier. These are great advantages. On Ww. 
other hand, the traffic is carricMl at a low rates 
while the accommodations arc^ of the most ex- 
pensive character as regards right of way and 
terminal facilities. Thus, the si)ace occn])i(Ml in 
storing a car in a city may l)e worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. The dangers attending the 
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traffic, if lai^e, are considerable, and demand 
safeguards of the most expensive character, 
block signals, overhead crossings, gates, flagmen, 
and kindred appliances. 

The requirements of the suburban service are 
exacting — an alert, attentive and watchful train 
force; a sympathetic and responsive superin- 
tendent; sufficient way trains for unimportant 
places; frequent and rapid through trains where 
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business justifies it. Above all, a rigid adherence 
to the time table. It is said that the suburban 
trains on the English roads are on an average 
fifteen minutes late. Similar complaint has been 
made in regard to the service of some of the 
great eastern roads of America. If true, it indi- 
cates gross laxity of management. Circumstan- 
ces impossible to foresee or provide against may, 
and do, arise to delay trains. But such circum- 



CHAPTEi: III. 

THE BAGGAGE OF PASSENGEKr- — MrTH(>D> OF EaXI»- 

LING hAlTE. 

pfinx. — Tliit> t'impTer former Tii* «irnjef; i»f :, i»:ji»<'r b> \Uv 
antliOT erf ^lli^ Imnk. rt-ail i»t»ft»rt- tiit ^^ nrii' » Kii:'v:.\ inunit'r.i- 
CangreBP at «liifair<i. •^uiit i»ri.. l*^ii:;. Tiit t;u*-;Ti.iT:* :•« nTiiii: ti- 
Ingipiire. exI>^eri^ luid iiiui. Trali'n art- Trt-:nt*t; ••' ii. :iif M»iiiiiM 
deroted U» ibCH^e ]iurrjrii]itr <iiiiit*t'"i-. llt»vf^t'T. :*> :l:i^ i'h:.!iTfT 
was wiirteii ajiurt udi; T^t*aT^ of titt- iiiaTTt-r in^rt ii:»r:i.'i.i:*r:\ 
from tbe FtaudjKiiin (»f jia?i-«t*iiijt*ri. i: filu*l^ ai. ai»i»r»»i»ri;i:f ]»l:iit' 
in 1Mb volnnie.' 

The baggage traffic vf ni::^va} > :> ai": ini]H'rt.aviT 
adjunct of tbeir la3>iLe^-. h h:i> i:-.':. i^'\\r\i'r. 
appealed sc» struugly \<* rarrir!> :i> i':l;fr i"i;j>M> 
of traflBc, l»ec^use ij«a di]"t'«-:l\ a rt.'\t'inu' i-iv*- 
ducing agent. Tlii> latTrr riivr.iii-Taiu-Ovloi'> \\o\ 
arise from any lack uf iiiLerciit valno of tlio sor* 
vice performed, but fixaii the fart thai ihe iratlic 
is accessory merely. The ratt' charged for the 
passage ticket of the traveler i'«»\ei>, incident - 
all)-, his luggage, so that the latter does not seem 
to produce any revenue at all. It is thns lost 
sight of in tbe returns and forgotten. T\\o «Mior- 
mous importance of the baggage t rathe t«> tra\ 
elers, however, has compelled railroads to adopt 
comprehensiye and far reaching methods for 
handling it. It is not a nnittiM* in \vhi<*h thev 
may consult tbeir own conveni(MMM\ Nor havi* 
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Wherever a traffic, suburban or otherwise, is 
productive, the fact should be frankly acknowl- 
edged. Not to do so is hurtful in many ways. 
It demoralizes a service from top to bottom, 
making it ungrateful, inattentive, boorish in 
manner, and inefficient; it builds up a grudging 
spirit in employes and managers and a hostile 
clientage. In the freight department of a railroad 
an official will hasten with alacrity to fill an 
order for a car. Those in charge of passenger 
affairs should hasten with equal zeal to meet 
current wants of a community and foster the 
growth of localities by adding such facilities 
from time to time as circumstances require. 

PASSES. 

The American public views the issuance of a 
pass with extreme jealousy. No one enjoys a 
favor of this kind, however just, but it excites 
suspicion, perhaps enmity. There are many di- 
vergent views, in regard to the use of passes. 
Those familiar with the subject and most com- 
petent to speak believe that the privilege has 
operated steadily to the advantage of the public 
and the carrier. The subject came up for con- 
sideration in the early life of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the United States, a most 
august and efficient body. It said : * " One of the 
minor and meaner phases of this abuse is the 
distinctive preference shown in various ways by 
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Third Annual Report, page 11. 
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employes, both in service and civility, to holclprs 
of passes, as if discriniiniition by froo (■iiiTia^o 
includes discrimination in treatment of passen- 
gers." This criticism, while intended to be ac- 
curate, is not altogether so. The fact is, railway 
employes are not on the whole kindly disposed 
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to those who hold passes. They are imhned with 
the instinct of their callinfi,- the desire to make 
the property profitable. They therefore re^fanl 
deadheads as a deterriiif,' ciiiise inid foi- t.liat 
reason look upon tlieni unkindly. I lliink ilio 
commission was mislead through those who wen* 
not in the habit of using passes hut who viewed 
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with jealousy and apprehension such as did. 
However, the abuse, if it was an abuse, has been 
greatly ameliorated by recent legislation. This 
legislation, however, has happily still left the 
carrier free to favor those in his employ, which 
he does with no grudging spirit. The exception 
is kindly and wise. It fully meets the approval 
of the commission referred to above. " It is ob- 
vious for many forcible reasons, say the com- 
missioners, that the most amicable relations 
should exist between the railroad companies and 
their employes, and that the latter should feel 
that the companies are disposed in all proper 
ways to manifest an interest in their general wel- 
fare. The compensation of these employes is 
low, the service exacting and often hazardous, 
their opportunities to give attention to domestic 
affairs are very limited, and as a rule they are 
dependent almost entirely on their compensation 
for the support of their families. It is clearly 
for the interest of these employes to reside at 
points on their roads convenient to their busi- 
ness, where homesteads can be acquired, and 
costs of rents and living expenses are moderate. 
Such locations may often be some distance from 
points required to be frequently reached by 
members of their families, such as schools and 
markets, and it would seem reasonable, and no 
more than an equitable part of their compensa- 
tion, for the company to carry the wives and 
children of its employes free, or at low rates, for 
fairly necessary purposes." 
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TICKET SCALPERS AND OTHERS WHO PitKY I'POS 
THE TICKETS OF CARRIERS. 

Every iDterest, great or ^mall. has its uttoiid- 
ant parasites. One of the jianisites that has fa.-it- 
ened itself upon American railways, sappinjr to 
some extent their vigor, reducing tlicir revenue, 
circumscribing their usefulness and retarding 
their development, is the trader known as the 







ticket scalper. He e.stahlishe.s himself in the cen- 
ters of population and causes it to he known that 
he will buy unused tickets and sell them again to 
travelers at a less rate than they can be liought of 
the carrier. Thelntei-stateCommerceComnii.ision 
very justly comments upon the practice as illegiti- 
mate and reprehensiltle and one of the wor-st 
evils incidental to the oi)ei"ation of raiIroad.s.* 

• Fourth Annual Keport. page 49. 
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struction and careful, thorough, painstaking ex- 
ecutive processes afterward.* 

Necessary traffic and hj'gienic conditions at sta- 
tions require that waiting rooms should be sup- 
plied with adequate means of ingress and egress. 
The easy conduct of business as well as the com- 
fort and health of travelers demand this. Pas- 
sengers should be able to procure their tickets at 
all large stations at their leisure and should be 
able to reach trains without fatigue or the an- 
noyance of standing in line or waiting an undue 
length of time. Each year teaches those who 
build and operate railroads something new in 
connection with the arrangement of station facil- 
ities, and in no country is there so great a desire 
to cater to the convenience and necessities of 
the traveling public as in America. While many 
appliances have been rude they have been skill- 
fully handled. American managers have taught 
those of other countries to pay greater regard to 
the petty wants of travelers. No builder in 
America would think of constructing a car with- 
out providing toilet rooms and a place for drink- 
ing water. Such things are not conveniences but 
necessities. Yet European companies originally 
made no provision for them. They should not 
only be furnished but intelligently cared for. 



* It is probable that railways will sooner or later require their 
surgeons to exercise hygienic supervision. The ])Ositive knowl- 
edge they bring to the subject will prove valuable. Other men 
know little about such matters and should have the advice of 
experts. 
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Thus, drinking water should be abundant and 
good, and, if necessary, filtered. Ice, if impure, 
should not be immei'sed in the water. Recepta- 
cles should be cleansed daily and every precau- 
tion taken to secure proper sanitation. Toilet 
rooms at stations and on cars should receive care- 
ful, minute and systematic attention; they too 
often shock our sense of common decency; to 
visit them in such cases, requires the most cal- 
loused sensibilities. At country stations espe- 
cially they oftentimes reek with filth and offensive 
odors.* 



* Dr. S. W. Latta, an expert on such matters, says : ** Three 
plans present themselves in connection with water closets at 
stations: 1st. A watertight receptacle, ventilated through the 
roof of the privy, having means for attaching the hose of 
an odorless excavator. 2d. If means for flushing are at 
hand, a proper system of land irrigation. 3d. And as seems 
to me to be the most feasible plan, is to have privies built 
of a standard size; have a standard box to go under the 
seat from the back, fitting snugly, made of oak, water- 
tight with caulked seams. Keep a supply of dry sifted ashes 
or dry earth, with a small shovel, in a box in the privy, with 
printed instructions over the box, to throw some of the con- 
tents over the excrement each time anj^ is deposited. Hold the 
station agent or track foreman responsible for the proper use 
and supply of the dry earth and proper disinfection of the 
boxes, and have a sj^stem of sanitary inspection to see that this 
is done. At stated intervals have the work train at night take 
away the full boxes and replace them with clean and disinfected 
ones. The material contents should be hauled to a designated 
place and dumped, and they could be disposed of for agricul- 
tural purposes or buried. Probably the subject hardest to dis- 
pose of satisfactorily is the arrangement of water closets in pas- 
senger cars; but 1 believe the earth closets would best meet the 
sanitary requirements. The present practice is certainly repre- 
hensible from a sanitary standpoint." 
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passenger as evidence of a contract entered into 
by the company to carry that particular passen- 
ger from and to a certain place at a certain price 
in consideration of his buying a given amount of 
transportation, and that the law requires the 
company to sell its transportation at published 
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prices, the illegality and injustice of ticket 
scalping are markedly apparent. It will be 
abolished in the United States, it is probable, in 
the course of time. Particular states have 
passed laws looking to this end, but the suppres- 
sion of the evil requires the enactment of a 
national statute forbidding the sale of tickets by 
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anyone except the carrier and i)r()vi(liii<j: for tlie 
redemption of unused tickets. '' Tlio scalp(»r " has 
no necessary, useful or legitimate function. He 
is a self constituted middleman. All railroads 
have accessible and ccmvenient ottiresand agents 
for the sale of tickets. The pul)lic can be fully 
accommodated by the rej^ular aj^encies of the 
roads without the intervention of superfluous 
and obtrusive middlemen. "f However the ticket 
scalper is not the only one in the community 
who preys upon the railroad companies or aids 
others in doing so. Man's ingenuity is taxed to 
the utmost in every direction to defraud carriers. 
The efforts of railroad companies to circumvent 
such practices occasion the community inconve- 
nience and the carrier a great deal of expense. 
Preventive efforts have only l)een partially suc- 
cessful. It is a never ending struggle l)etween 
the carrier and the person who would rol) him of 
the legitimate fruits of his calling. It is like the 
struggle between the law and the law^ breaker. 
"Up to this date all the efforts to prepai*e a form 
of railway ticket which can not be altered and 
misused have failed. ^Safety paper' and 'indeli- 
ble ink' have proved useless. Punch marks 
used to indicate dates of limitation have been 
filled up and new ones made with a success 
which almost defies detection. Written and 



* Such a law is in force in Canada with the result that there is 
not a single scalping ollice in the Dominion. 

t Fourth Annual Report, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
page 50, 
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printed 'destinations' to short haul points have 
been changed to long haul points with a skill 
that evades the scrutiny of the most careful and 
experienced train conductors, and all of this is 
done at the expense of railway revenue."* 
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TICKET COMMISSIONS. 



A practice peculiar to American companies is 
that of paying commissions to agents of other 
lines on tickets sold by such agents over the line 
of the company making the payment. The 
practice is not as general as formerly. Nor is it 
uniform. It was prompted in the first instance 

"Extract from paper lij' Geo. II. Ilcafford, read at the World's 
Bulway Commerce Congress, Chicago, 1893. 
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by the desire of a particular carrier to obtain 
and retain the interest of ticket sellers eniph)ye(l 
by other carriers and thus build up his traftic 
and break down that of his competitors. So 
long as only he paid commissions it was doul)t- 
less an advantage to him. But the moment his 
competitors also commenced to pay commissions, 
the advantage was lost. The practi(*e is a v(*xed 
one; some lines favoring luid other's disfavoring 
it. One side claims that the payment of com- 
missions is a fair compensation for sfM'vices ren- 
dered and offers inducements to ti(*k(4 sellers to 
familiarize themselves with routes aiul facilities; 
the other side asserts tliat tlie expenditure is 
needless and that indirectly tlie mai-gin allowed 
for commission mav be and is t'recnKMitlv us(m1 to 
reduce rates, '^riie i)ractice, it is api>ar(Mit, would 
long since have died out had it iu)t olTei'ed ad- 
vantages to particulai- interests. How great 
these advantages are oi* how their possessors will 
be compensated in other directions, if at all, for 
their relinquishment, it is impossible now to tell. 
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they sought to do so. Their methods generally 
are in harmony with the extent and profitable- 
ness of the passenger business, of which it is a 
part. 

Travelers may reasonably expect carriers to 
adopt a system of handling baggage which will 
subject their patrons to the minimum expense 
and trouble. This involves among other things 
the attainment of the following ends: 

First — That passengers shall be inconven- 
ienced or delayed as little as possible in receiv- 
ing, checking (billing) and re-delivering their 
baggage. 

Second — That, so far as the nature of the route 
and the extent of the traffic warrant, all baggage 
shall be checked through from the point where a 
passenger purchases his ticket to his destination, 
and that at all junctions and transfer points it 
shall be attended to by the carrier without the 
intervention of the passenger. 

Tliird — That baggage shall go forth upon the 
same train as the passenger and both reach their 
destination simultaneously. 

Fourth — That the passenger shall, when he de- 
livers his luggage to the carrier, be given a re- 
ceipt or token, upon presentation of which the 
luggage will be delivered at destination without 
the personal intervention of the passenger. 

Fifth — That the baggage shall be carefully and 
intelligently guarded and its good condition 
maintained while en route, and that, in the event 
it goes astray, the appliances of the carrier shall 
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be such as to insure its prompt recovery and 
transmission to the owner. 

Sixth — That the carrier shall i>e i-esi)onsilile fur 
any loss or damage the baggage may tmstain 
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while in his possession caii-seil by his negligence, 
and that all just claims shall be promptly ad- 
justed. 

Seventh— That fmni the moment the baggage 
5 into the hands of the carrier to tlie time 
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It places the gains of these traders in the United 
States at a million dollars annually. This is de- 
priving the railroad companies of a correspond- 
ing amount of net earnings. The operations of 
the ticket scalper, however, are not always con- 
fined to the purchase and sale of tickets. He 
sometimes alters their tenor and conditions, when 
gain is to be thus secured, thus adding forgery 
to his business. Nor is he in every case adverse 
to buying a pass if he can sell it again. In many 
instances he has been known to buy uncanceled 
tickets of dishonest railway employes, thus di- 
rectly encouraging rascality. Altogether he is 
an interesting and unique figure in trade. For 
many years he found a fertile field for liis opera- 
tions in the practice of carriers of making a 
through rate at a lower figure than that to inter- 
mediate points.* 

The ticket scalper does not confine himself to 
any particular method. He will buy anything he 
can sell at a profit. If a large gathering is to 
held at some central point to which the railways 



* "For instance, the price of a ticket from (Chicago to Denver is 
J.15, and from Chicago to Pueblo the same, and some of the 
various routes from Chicago to each of these points lead through 
the other. The rate from Chicago to Omaha is ^12.75, thence to 
Denver .^18.15, and Denver to Pueblo ^.05, total .$35.55. If three 
passengers arrange to travel separately for each of these parts of 
a journey on the understanding that the first one is to buy the 
ticket in Chicago through to Pueblo and pass it along at Omaha 
to the next one just as he gets aboard the train, and so on, and 
the three prorate the total cost, each will save something over 
the price of a ticket for his own particular journey." — Railway 
Age and Northwestern Bailroader^ April 29^ 1892. 
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make reduced rates, he will " at once advertise 
throughout the surroundinj? region that those 
who are going to that city one way merely should 
buy round trip tickets Jis though they were going 
to return, and that for the i-eturn coupons of 
those tickets he will give so much. Then he ad- 
vertises in the city where the convention is to be 
held that he will sell tickets to passengers going 
in the opposite direction at a lower price than 
the regular tickets. Both the passengers make 
something as well as the scalper.'"*' 

The practice of ticket scalping is fruitful of 
wrong doing. It supplies the dishonest with a 
means of disposing of stolen propoi-ty and thus 
encourages fraud. It compels can-iers to throw 
around their tickets ciimborsome safeguards, ex- 
pensive to thenisolves and inconvenicMit to the 
public, which might otherwise be avoided. It 
makes the carrier reluctant to grant low through 
rates or reduced fares for special occasions except 
under irksome restrictions, thus retarding the 
development of traffic and limiting the facilities 
of the community- And finally its [)ecuniary 
benefits accrue wholly to an infinitesimal num- 
ber, the amount of these accretions being filched 
from the legitimate profits of carriers, and to the 
extent that this is so depriving the community 
of judiciously invested capital to just that ex- 
tent. 

When it is remembered that a railroad ticket 
is simply a receipt given ])y the carrier to the 

*" Railway Age aud Northwestern Railroader." 

6 
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passenger as evidence of a contract entered into 
by the company to carry that particular passen- 
ger from and to a certain place at a certain price 
in consideration of his buying a given amount of 
transportation, and that the law requires the 
company to sell its transportation at published 
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prices, the illegality and injustice of ticket 
scalping are markedly apparent. It will be 
abolished in the United States, it is probable, in 
the course of time. Particular states have 
passed laws looking to this end, but the suppres- 
sion of the evil requires the enactment of a 
national statute forbidding the sale of tickets by 
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make reduced rates, he will " at once advei'tise 
throughout the surrounding region that those 
who are going to that city one way merely should 
buy round trip tickets as though they were going 
to return, and that for the return coupons of 
those tickets he will give so much. Then he ad- 
vertises in the city where the convention is to be 
held that he will sell tickets to passengers going 
in the opposite direction at a lower price than 
the regular tickets. Both the passengers make 
something as well as the scalper."* 

The practice of ticket scalping is fruitful of 
wrong doing. It supplies the dishonest with a 
means of disposing of stolen property and thus 
encourages fraud. It compels carriers to throw 
around their tickets cumbersome safeguards, ex- 
pensive to themselves and inconvenient to the 
public, which might otherwise be avoided. It 
makes the carrier reluctant to grant low through 
rates or reduced fares for special occasions except 
under irksome restrictions, thus retarding the 
development of traffic and limiting the facilities 
of the community- And finally its pecuniary 
benefits accrue wholly to an infinitesimal num- 
ber, the amount of these accretions being filched 
from the legitimate profits of carriers, and to the 
extent that this is so depriving the community 
of judiciously invested capital to just that ex- 
tent. 

When it is remembered that a railroad ticket 
is simply a receipt given by the carrier to the 

♦ " Railway Age aud Northwestern Railroader." 
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passenger as evidence of a contract entered into 
by tlie company to carry that particular passen- 
ger from and to a certain place at a certain price 
in consideration of his buying a given amount of 
transportation, and that the law requires the 
company to sell its transportation at published 
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prices, the illegality and injustice of ticket 
scalping are markedly apparent. It will be 
abolished in the United States, it is probable, in 
the course of time. Particular states have 
passed laws looking to this end, but the suppres- 
sion of the evil requires the enactment of a 
national statute forbidding the sale of tickets by 
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anyone except the carrier and providing for the 
redemption of unused tickets.* The scalper " has 
no necessary, useful or legitimate function. He 
is a self constituted middleman. All railroads 
have accessible and convenient offices and agents 
for the sale of tickets. The public can be fully 
accommodated by the regular agencies of the 
roads without the intervention of superfluous 
and obtrusive middlemen."f Hov^ever the ticket 
scalper is not the only one in the community 
who preys upon the railroad companies or aids 
others in doing so. Man's ingenuity is taxed to 
the utmost in every direction to defraud carriers. 
The efforts of railroad companies to circumvent 
such practices occasion the community inconve- 
nience and the carrier a great deal of expense. 
Preventive efforts have only been partially suc- 
cessful. It is a never ending struggle between 
the carrier and the person who would rob him of 
the legitimate fruits of his calling. It is like the 
struggle between the law and the law breaker. 
"Up to this date all the efforts to prepare a form 
of railway ticket which can not be altered and 
misused have failed. ^Safety paper' and *indeli- 
ble ink' have proved useless. Punch marks 
used to indicate dates of limitation have been 
filled up and new ones made with a success 
which almost defies detection. Written and 



* Such a law is in force in Canada with the result that there is 
not a single scalping office in the Dominion. 

t Fourth Annual Report, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
page 50, 
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printed 'destinations' to short haul points have 
been changed to long haul points with a skill 
that evades the scrutiny of the most careful and 
experienced train conductors, and all of this is 
done at the expense of railway revenue."* 




Carii«Be In Turkej. 



TICKET COMMISSIONS. 



A practice peculiar to American companies is 
that of paying commissions to agents of other 
lines on tickets sold by such agents over the line 
of the company making the payment. The 
practice is not as geneiul as formerly. Nor is it 
uniform. It was prompted in the first instance 

•Extract from paper liy Geo. IJ. IleafFord, read at tbe World's 
Railway Commerce Congress, Cliicaso, 1893. 



by the desire of a parti(*ular (*arri(M- to obtain 
and retain the interest of tick(»t sellers (Mnploved 
by other carriers and thus build up his traliie. 
and break down that of his <'oni[K»titors. So 
long as only he paid eoniniissions it was (h)ubt- 
less an advantage to him. Hut th(^ moment his 
competitoi'S also commeneedto pay<M)mmissions, 
the advantage was lost. The praetiee is a. v(»xed 
one; some lines favoring and others disfavoring 
it. One side ehiims that th(^ paynuMit of com- 
missions is a fair (*o]ni)ensation for s(MTires ren- 
dered and offers iiidueenuMits to ti<*k(»t selhM-s to 
familiarize themselves \\ith rout(»s and faciliti(»s; 
the other side ass(M'ts that the (^xjHMKlitui'e is 
needless and that indirectly tlie margin alh)wed 
for commission mav h(^ and is ri-cMnicnllv us(mI to 

« 1 ft 

reduce rates. Th(* pi-actic(\ it is apparent, wouhl 
long since have dicMl out Iiad it not oIT(m*(m1 ad- 
vantages to pai'ticuhir int(M-(\sts. How great 
these advantages are or how th(Mr ])()ssessors will 
be compensated in other directions, if at all, for 
their relinquishment, it is impossible now to tell. 



CHAPTER TTI. 

THE BAGGAGE OF PASSENGERS — MKTUODS OF HAND- 
LING SAME. 

[Note. — This chapter fornKMl the nuhjoct of :i paper by the 
author of this book, read bt»fore the Worhl's Kaihvay (oiiimeire 
Congress at Chiea^o. June 0th. lSO:i. The (|neslioiis n'Iatiii«^to 
baggage, express and mail trallU* are treated of in the volume 
devoted to those particular subjeetn. However, as this chapter 
was wiitten apart and treats of the matter more partii'ularly 
from the standpoint of passengers, it thids an appropriate place 
in this volume.] 

The baggage traffic of railways is an important 
adjunct of their business. It lias not, 1io\v('V(m\ 
appealed so strongly to (*arnors as otlic^r (*lassrs 
of traffic, because not din^'tly a revenue^ pro- 
ducing agent. This latter circunistancochx^s not 
arise from any lack of inluM"(Mit valiu» of th(» sei-- 
vice performed, but from the fact that the ti-ailic 
is accessory merely. The rat(^ (*harg(Ml foi- tlu* 
passage ticket of the traveler (M)V(m-s, incident- 
ally, his luggage, so that the lattei* does not seem 
to produce any revenue at all. It is thus lost 
sight of in the returns and forgottcMi. The (Mior- 
mous importance of the l)aggage ti*aflic to trav- 
elers, however, has compelled railroads to adopt 
comprehensive and far rea(*hing methods for 
handling it. It is not a matter in wdiich they 
may consult their ow^n convenience. Nor have 

(71) 
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they sought to do so. Their methods generally 
are in harmony with the extent and profitable- 
ness of the passenger business, of which it is a 
part. 

Travelers may reasonably expect carriers to 
adopt a system of handling baggage which will 
subject their patrons to the minimum expense 
and trouble. This involves among other things 
the attainment of the following ends: 

First — That passengers shall be inconven- 
ienced or delayed as little as possible in receiv- 
ing, checking (billing) and re-delivering their 
baggage. 

Second — That, so far as the nature of the route 
and the extent of the traffic warrant, all baggage 
shall be checked through from the point where a 
passenger purchases his ticket to his destination, 
and that at all junctions and transfer points it 
shall be attended to by the carrier without the 
intervention of the passenger. 

Tliird — That baggage shall go forth upon the 
same train as the passenger and both reach their 
destination simultaneously. 

Fourth — That the passenger shall, when he de- 
livers his luggcage to the carrier, be given a re- 
ceipt or token, upon presentation of which the 
luggage will be delivered at destination without 
the personal intervention of the passenger. 

Fifth — That the baggage shall be carefully and 
intelligently guarded and its good condition 
maintained while en route, and that, in the event 
it goes astray, the appliances of the carrier shall 
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be such as to insure its i)romi>t recovery and 
transmission to the owner. 

Sixth— That the ean-ier shall be respoiif^ihle for 
any loss or damage the baggage may sustain 




while in his possession can.^ed by liis negligence, 
and that all jnst claims sliull !)(> promptly ad- 
justed. 

Seventh — Tliat. fnim the moment the baggage 
3 into tlie liiimls of tlio ciirvicr to the time 
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of its arrival at destination, the passenger shall 
be relieved from all anxiety concerning it. 

The foregoing requirements are, in the main, 
fairly complied with by carriers generally the 
world over. The dissimilarity of conditions that 
prevails in different countries, and, in many cases, 
lack of knowledge of what is best, prevent facil- 
ities being uniformly excellent. Comparisons 
show, however, that no particular country excels 
in every detail. While one country may be pre- 
eminent in one particular, it will fall short in 
another. 

CHECKING SYSTEMS AND DELIVERY. 

Stated briefly, the system in vogue in the 
United States for checking (billing) baggage is as 
follows: The railway companies provide, in 
duplicate, small brass plates, tags or labels, called 
"checks," stamped with distinctive numbers. 
One check is fastened by a leathern strap to the 
baggage and the duplicate given to the passenger. 
The duplicate is the carrier's receipt for the prop- 
erty. Upon reaching his destination, the trav- 
eler surrenders his check and receives his baggage. 
The means the carrier employs of marking the 
baggage with its destination are as follows: To 
each station on the line of a railroad a distinct- 
ive number is given. Thus, its Chicago passen- 
ger station will, we will say, be No. 1. When 
baggage is received for transmission to that city, 
a small pasteboard tag or label, marked with the 
number 1, is slipped on the strap that holds the 
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check. This method, of coui-se, applies only to 
business beginning and ending on a company's 
own lines, called " local " business. Other methods 
are adopted for baggage passing over two or 
more roads, which is called "interline" or 
"through" business; these we shall notice later. 

Stations are kept supplied with local checks in 
the following manner: To each a certain num- 
ber of checks is allotted, say, for example, checks 
numbering from 150 to H5(). These are charged 
to the agent by the proper official (called the 
"general baggage agent") at headquarters, who 
keeps a minute of each check so supplied. As 
fast as the checks are taken ui) at other stations, 
they are sent to the general ])aggage agent and 
by him forwarded to the station to which they 
belong, to be used again. This process is forever 
being repeated. Under this plan officials in 
charge have but to know th(^ nuniher of a check 
attached to a pie(*e of baggage to ])e al)le to tell 
the place from which it was checked, also the 
date and train; they refer to their records to 
ascertain the station at which the check was 
issued, and from the returns rendered ascertain 
when and for what train it was used. This in- 
formation is of gi'eat value in tracing lost bag- 
gage and locating damages sustained by property 
while in the company's possession. 

In checking interline business, the details are 
somewhat different. To illustrate: We will 
suppose that the agent at Boston desires to check 
a package over certain lines to San Francisco. 
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To do this he uses a metal check, such sis de- 
scribed, on one side of which is stanipoil Hostoii 
to San Francisco, the initials of the lines over 
which the baggage is to i)ass, and the number of 
the check. The reverse sidi* of the check reads 
San Francisco to Boston and the same initials and 
number. When the agent at San Francisco re- 
ceives this check he retains it until occasion for 
its use in sending baggage to Boston arises. 
These are known as " reversible " checks, and are 
supplied only to stations at which interline tickets 
are sold. To provide for those cases to w^hich the 
reversible check is not applicable, a device known 
as the "shell " check has come into use. This gives 
promise of displacing the reversible check and be- 
coming the general method of checking all in- 
terline baggage. The " shell " consists of a piece 
of metal with its edges so bent as to hold a card. 
It is attached to a strap and has impressed upon 
it the name of the company to w^hich it belongs, 
and a distinctive number for identification. The 
card checks used in conjunction with it are also 
numbered distinctively; they show the point of 
departure, route and destination of the baggage 
and are nxade in duplicate, one being inserted 
in the shell and the other given to the passen- 
ger. When the shell is detached from the l)ag- 
gage at its destination it is sent to the ofllicijil 
of the company that owns it, who forwards 
it to the station to which it is assigned in 
the same manner as ordinary checks described 
above. 
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The foregoing methods of checking baggage 
originated in North America, and are in the main 
confined to it. In other countries different sys- 
tems are in vogue. 

In England no receipt, or token, is usually 
given the passenger in exchange for his luggage. 
The railways simply paste upon the package a 
label, which has printed upon it the name of the 
station to which it is destined. Arrived at his 




Carriage in Canton, China. 

journey's end, the traveler points out his property 
and it is delivered to him. The practice of bill- 
ing baggage through over connecting lines is 
not generally prevalent there, the passenger him- 
self attending to the transfer. To Americans 
this plan seems primitive and to possess no 
favorable feature except its simplicity. Never- 
theless there is no local outcry against it, and we 
are assured that instances of fraud upon railway 
companies (which would seem to be so easy of 
perpetration) are very rare. 
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On the continent of Europe the custom is for 
the carrier to give the passenger a receipt for his 
baggage. The receipt is nunihered and specifies 
the weight of the baggage. A waybill numbc^red 
correspondingly to the receipt, and indicating 
the destination of the baggage, is pasted on the 
package. Another paper corresponding to the 
two mentioned is retained as a record l)v the 
agent who forwards the baggage. The [)resenta- 
tion of the receipt is accepted as evidence of 
ownership and authority for delivery of tlie bag- 
gage. The plan is simple and ingenious. 

The criticism upon the European method of 
handling baggage is the recpiirement that all 
baggage, no matter how light or trifling, shall be 
weighed. This, it is claimed, is unnecessarily 
cumbersome and tedious. It is diilicult for us to 
understand why, when a piece of baggage is i)al- 
pably under the weight ])rescribed for free allow- 
ance, it need be weighed. 

The method adopted on the continent of Eu- 
rope for billing baggage is superior in many re- 
spects to that in vogue in the United States, if 
we eliminate therefrom the vexatious i)ractice of 
weighing every package presented foi* carriage, 
which need only be done, it is apparent, when it 
manifestly exceeds the free allowance. The 
blanks used in l)illing in Europe can l)e kept 
securely with less troul)le and expense than the 
metal checks we use. They are less likely to be 
lost or stolen. They can be made more difficult 
to counterfeit. They cost less originally. They 
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involve less labor in accounting. They can not 
so easily be attached to or detached from pack- 
ages by unauthorized persons. Finally they are 
simpler in many other ways. Our metal checks 
can be easily detached from their leathern thongs 
by the evil disposed, and other checks of which 
they have duplicates substituted therefor; the 
metal check is easily counterfeited by the crudest 
machinest; it is cumbersome and not comparable 
to a diminutive, clean and neatly engraved slip 
of paper which the traveler may carry in his 
purse. 

Under the paper check system it is possible 
to so simplify the work that all the forwarding 
agent has to do is to insert in the blanks the 
number of the station to which the baggage is 
destined. On the other hand, the metal check is 
imperishable. But this merit is offset by the 
objections named and by the fact that it is costly 
in the first instance, while its redistribution and 
the accounting it necessitates involve considera- 
ble expense. 

Under the metal check system a serious cause 
of loss and annoyance is the " mismatching " of 
checks, by which is meant the attachment of a 
check bearing a certain number to a package and 
the giving of a check bearing a different number 
to the passenger. This mismatching is usually 
brought about by mistakes in arranging and 
assorting the checks for distribution and use. 
Under the paper check system, hundreds or even 
thousands of them may be bound together in 
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book form, each bill or check and its corclative 
forms being numbered consecutively by the 
printer. In this way no two sets of hhiiiks conld 
ever by any possible means liear the same num- 
ber, so that the danger of misniatcliing would 
not exist. 




CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES — LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. 

Under the laws of all highly civilized coun- 
tries the carrier is held to be au insurer of the 
baggage he transports so far as losses or damages 
occur through his neglect or carelessness. To 
this extent carriers are liable pecuniarily for the 
safe transmission of such property. 

In addition to the dangers from accident and 
wreck that must always menace baggage, the 
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carrier has to contend with conditions thrust 
upon him by his patrons. Thus, many packages 
delivered to him are unreasonably bulky or 
heavy, insecurely fastened, or too frail to with- 
stand the ordinary usages of travel. In the 
operations of business a single porter is gen- 
erally called upon to handle articles, hence if 
the package be unwieldy or unduly weighty it 
must of necessity receive rougher usage than 
would otherwise occur. Moreover, the traffic 
must from its nature be handled hastily. There 
is no time for deliberation; for the studying of 
processes. Another danger that menaces bag- 
gage, for which the carrier is responsible, is the 
venality and carelessness of employes and others 
having access to it. 

These and other dangers that menace the lug- 
gage traffic necessitate the establishment by car- 
riers of comprehensive methods for protecting 
such property, for discovering it when missing 
and for making prompt reparation to the owner 
in the event of loss or damage. The practice in 
the United States when baggage is missing is to 
send a description of it to each station where it 
may have inadvertently been carried, with in- 
structions to agents to make careful search for 
the lost article. If this search is thorough, it 
results in the discovery of the property, unless 
it has been destroyed or removed from the com- 
pany's premises. Agents are also required to re- 
port periodically to the carrier all property at 
their stations not called for, or for which they 
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have no bill; also all i>roi)erty cliiimed Imt not on 
hand, and which, therefore, liiif< presuiiialily ht't'ii 
lost or delivered at a wroiifistiitiiin: all pmiwity 
that has been daniajied in tmnsit, and so on. 
Examination and cinnpavison of tt'ttinis of tliis 
nature facilitate the dii^covery of niissinj,' urti- 




cles and the elucidation of the facta rehitin<,' to 
those lost or ihiinajied. 

In the conduct of the lia^'jjuj^'c tviiHii-, ni;Lny 
articles reniiiin in the possession of the carrier 
not claimed by their owricr-j. Hut, a.s a rule, 
they have little value. I'liey uyually consist of 
cheap articles of clothing;; which owners will not 
put themselves to inconvenience to reclaim, 
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such as umbrellas, canes, wraps, books, periodi- 
cals, etc. The law generally requires that un- 
claimed property shall be held by the carrier for 
a certain length of time, and in some cases ad- 
vertised, after which it may be sold by the com- 
pany. 

The limitation of the carrier's pecuniary lia- 
bility for baggage lost or damaged varies in dif- 
ferent countries, but in none is the carrier re- 
sponsible for property carried as baggage which 
is not properly such. 

In England the responsibility of the carrier 
is limited to $50 by law for such articles as 
jewelry, silks, laces and furs. In France he 
is liable for such jewelry and moneys as pas- 
sengers may have in their possession, required 
by the wants of the journey. In Italy and 
Austria, if the value of the baggage is not 
expressly stated when delivered to the carrier, . 
the passenger can only claim compensation for 
its loss or damage at a specified rate per 
pound; but the carrier is compelled to insure 
the baggage if requested, upon being paid a 
fee therefor. In Spain there is no limit to the 
carrier's liability. But if a passenger, whose 
baggage contains jewelry, precious stones, bank 
notes, monevs and securities, does not exhibit 
them and state their value, the carrier is not re- 
sponsible for their theft or loss. In the United 
States the responsibility of the railroads for bag- 
gage is practically unlimited; nor have they the 
power to limit their liability except by formal 
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and specific contract with the owner of the 
property. If, however, the passenj^er deceives 
the carrier as to the \ahie of his baggage, the 
latter's responsibility as an insurer is discliarged; 
but it should l)e noted in this connection that 
unless the canier inquires as to the value of the 
property and the passenger fails to disclose it, 
this is no fraud upon the carrier and his responsi- 
bilit}'^ remains. Thus a lady has been awarded 
$75,000 by courts for laces and jewels, claimed 
by her to have been lost while in the hands of 
the carrier. 

RESTRICTIONS OF QUANTITY. 

The quantity of baggage a passenger may have 
carried without extra payment varies in different 
countries. On the continent of Europe it aver- 
ages about tifty-six pounds. In England the first 
class passenger is allowed one hundred and 
twenty pounds; in the Tnited States it is gen- 
erally one hundred and fifty pounds. For 
baggage over and above this the passenger is 
called~upon to pay a sum in addition to his pas- 
sage money. The rate varies according to cir- 
cumstances not only in different countries but in 
different parts of the same country. 

There has ])een in the past much difficulty ex- 
perienced in the United States in the collection 
of charges for excess baggage, /. p., baggage in 
excess of the amount that may be carried with- 
out extra charge. This has arisen principally 
from the attempt to compel payment at the 
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starting point. The time available for weigh- 
ing and billing articles and collecting therefor 
has, in consequence of the haste of passengers, 
been found inadequate for the thorough perform- 
ance of the duty. Hence more or less of the rev- 
enue that ought to have accrued to carriers for 
services rendered in this direction has been lost. 




CarrUge in tbe Uonutaiiu of China. 

With time and increased experience the methods 
of carriers have become more elastic and a rem- 
edy for the defect has been found in the adoption 
of a rule that permits or enforces collection at 
the place to which the baggage is destined. Ex- 
cess baggage upon which the chaises are not pre- 
paid is marked " C. 0. U." (collect on delivery). 



This sign is the niaiulato to tho rocoiviufj a}j:ent 
to make tho collection. 

As the business of tho hajrga^'o dt^partniont 
grows, methods for colloctinjr tlio oarnin<:s from 
excess baggage must bo such as to ]»onnit of all 
this revenue being garnorod. This can not be 
done if the charges must bo jmid arbitrarily at 
one end of the route. Tho arrangomonts for (Col- 
lection must bo as tloxiblo as in tho case of 
fi'oight traflic. It may bo dosiral>l(^ to have 
charges prepaid, ])ut whonovor ])ro[)(M'ty in i)os- 
session of the carrier ox(*oods tlu^ vahio of tho 
charge he makes, he can not refuse to allow such 
charge to follow tho goods io tho ]>oint of dolivory. 

NEEDS OF TUE KA(UK\(;E SERVICE. 

In the handling of baggage, as in all otlior mat- 
ters connected with transportation interests, tho 
revenue that accrues thon^froni should dt^ttMMnino 
the nature and extent of tho facililios affonhMl. 
It does not matter that this I'tniMuio is indinM*t; 
that it is embra(*(Ml in tln^ pass(Mig(M*'s tick(^t; it is 
none the loss real on that account. As to lh(> 
justness of su(*h an arrang(Mn(Mit intMi will dilToi* 
as their interests a[)poar. As a. nnittcM'of fact, 
howTver, there is no 0(iuity in charging a pas- 
senger who has no baggage tho same raio as one 
that has. Tho custom is, howcnor, linnlvostab- 
lishod and will, it is pr()ba.l)h\ inner bo changed, 
or if changed the process will bo slow. In this 
connection it must bo romomborod that not only 
is the carrier put to ox[)(Mise in providing facili- 
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ties and men for handling the baggage at the 
point of departure, en route and at destination, 
but he is also compelled to insure the property; 
so that the outlay is under the most favorable 
circumstances very great. 

The merging of the earnings for the transporta- 
tion of luggage with those for the transportation 
of passengers works unfortunately for the baggage 
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department. This department, in consequence of 
this arrangement, does not receive the encourage- 
ment thatit would if the results of its efforts were 
apparent from day to day as they are in other de- 
partments of the service. There can be no doubt 
that the force engaged in this branch would be 
stimulated by such an expression of usefulness. 
Men of the highest ability in its service would be 
greatly multiplied and appliances of the most 
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comprehensive order would be employed, to add 
to the usefulness and earnings capacit}^ of the de- 
partment; its wants would be studied with ex- 
haustive particularit}^ as they are in the case of 
the passenger and the freight business, with a 
view to stimulate its growth. 

The baggage of railroads exceeds, generally, 
their express traflBc. It is also of much greater 
value relatively. Yet, in its handling only a few 
oflScials are employed, while in the conduct of an 
equal amount of express business many supervis- 
ing managers of the highest business capacity 
known are engaged and paid salaries commensu- 
rate therewith. 

Carriers, as well as those in charge of the bag- 
gage department of railways, would ])e stimu- 
lated directly and indirectly by a better under- 
standing of the earnings capacity of the baggage 
traflSc. Upon the profita])leness or otherwise of 
the baggage traflBc, measurably depends the facil- 
ities to be accorded. 

As to how the earnings of the baggage depart- 
ment may be ascertained, men will differ. A safe 
division as between passenger and baggage would 
accord to each a proportion based on the relation 
that the cost of each bears to the wliole. As the 
two kinds of service are inseparable, it is not 
too much to say that their earnings capacity is 
relative. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PASSAGE TICKETS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

In improving and cheapening moans of travel, 
other conditions have been precipitated; colhiteral 
incidents; details of business. 

The transportation of people ])recipitates a 
multitude of attendant duties and responsil)ili- 
ties. Among them the duty of providing for the 
safety, comfort and convenience of those trans- 
ported and the maintenance and efficient man- 
agement of the property involved. 

This last embodies all the concomitants of busi- 
ness, including the proper development of the 
earnings power of a property and the due guard- 
ianship of what is earned. The last named duty, 
coupled w4th the mechanical one of handling the 
business, has given rise in railway practice to in- 
numerable observances and devices intended to 
facilitate affairs and lessen cost. One of the sim- 
plest of these, yet withal the most effective and 
widely known, is the device we call a passage 
ticket. It has all the efficacy of an elaborate 
contract. It is at once an order and an acknowl- 
edgment; a means of travel and an assurance of 
safety. 

Over the use of this simple device the carrier 
finds it necessary to watch with unliaggiiip inter- 

(91) 
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est; to trace it from the time it leaves the print- 
er's hands until it is finally taken up by the con- 
ductor and examined at headquarters. It is not 
a new idea. The material of which it is made 
and the manner of manufacturing may be new, 
but the idea itself is probably as old as the world. 
In early times it was made of clay or papyrus 
instead of paper; that is all the difference. That 
the traveler who patronized the rude convey- 
ances of Accad, or took ship from Memphis, was 
required to provide himself with a ticket, just as 
he is today, it is only reasonable to suppose. The 
instinct of thrift would have suggested this safe- 
guard if nothing else had. The tickets were 
written in cuneiform characters or hieroglyphics 
instead of letters, and when taken up were re- 
distributed over and over again, just as railway 
tickets were when first introduced. 

Indeed, the first tickets railways used were 
quite as primitive in their way, it is probable, as 
those of the ancients. Since 1840, however, prog- 
ress has been varied and rapid. The necessity of 
the situation has stimulated the understanding of 
men. So that in place of one form of ticket, of 
rude construction, we have many, each adapted 
with nice precision to its particular use. This is 
a fine illustration of man's capacity, of his ability 
to grow when occasion demands. But because of 
the technical nature of the work his efforts have 
hardly been noticed or recognized. It is because 
the field is esteemed that of the scribe or clerk. 
This was true before the growth of corporations. 
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Bot it is not true ttniay and will l»e less true to- 
morrow. 

Corporate accountiug has liecome as nuicli a 
study as astronomy, law, niedidne. jnetapliysics. 
It is as mucli a necessity as conunon honesty in 
pablic ser\'auts. The field it opens is as bound- 




less as the instincts, iiassious and (-ravings (jf men. 
Indeed, it takes cofrnizanre of all tlK'>e ti-aits and 
in a measure helps to regulate and CMiitrnl tiit-m. 
That is one of its i,>nnciital function-:. Tli^ accom- 
panying volume treats incidentally and I'articn- 
larly of one of the niinoi- hi-anches of corporate 
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accounting — that relating to the passenger traflBc 
of railroads. Its purpose is to see that what is 
earned reaches the treasury of the owner prompt- 
ly, safely and fully. 

In the operation of a railroad, every person who 
handles freight, sells a ticket, or moves a train, 
weaves a thread in a vast network or web. This 
web, with its intricacies of detail, its vast ramifi- 
cations, its customs, traditions and enactments, 
is the operating department — the great physical 
machine by which business is carried on. It is to 
a railroad what the artillery, cavalry and infantry 
are to an army. It is its fiber, bone, brain and 
muscle — the directing and propelling force. It is 
made up of every extreme. Of men of the high- 
est aspirations and the lowest; of the truthful 
and the untruthful; of those who are faithful, of 
those who are not; of men of great ability, of 
men of mediocre attainments; of men of energy, 
of those who are slothful; of wise men and of 
fools; of men who are experienced and those 
who are not. The accounting department is the 
clearing house in which the results of these 
men's actions are determined; here are the scales 
in which they are weighed. 

From the standpoint of the proprietor, a cor- 
poration is a pure democracy in which all em- 
ployes (including ofiicers) alike serve a common 
interest. But in order to enforce the principle 
the responsibility of each must be enforced. 
This necessitates knowledge of their acts; ac- 
curate and intelligent accounting. This latter is 
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vital. The results it discloses concern the repu- 
tations of individuals and the fortunes of men; 
the reputation of the servant and the fortune 
of the owner. 

The method of the accountant must be adapt- 
able to its needs. It must take account of every 
dollar earned; of every dollar expended; of all 
the collateral acts incident thereto; must afford 
not only a true account of moneys handled but 
of the acts of those concerned directly and in- 
directly. 

The accounting oflBcer of a railroad creates 
nothing except the appliances he uses. But 
with the growth of great corporations and the 
necessity of employing vast armies of men en- 
gaged in manipulating values and in handling 
material and money belonging to others, the 
oflBce has greatly changed. The vastness of the 
interests involved has revolutionized its duties 
and responsibilities. Formerly the accountant 
was a clerk. He has become a prime factor. 

Corporate life can not be maintained without 
an adequate system of accounting; responsibility 
can not otherwise be attained or enforced. It is 
the natural medium between owner and servant; 
the lens through which the former sees his prop- 
erty; the channel through which the latter makes 
clear his faithfulness. If wisely administered, its 
influence reaches every nook and corner of the 
service, stimulating the worthy and admonishing 
the unworthy. If feebly or unwisely administered, 
it quickly becomes a cover for incompetency and 
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a cloak for improiK^r pnictiri^s. This fact owin^rs 
recognize and act upon more and more every 
day. 

Railway practice may he summed up in a word. 
It is the duty of the operating department to 
take care of the luisiness. to provide therefor; of 
the traffic department to make rates, to attend to 
the procurement of business: of the accounting 
department to h)ok after the receipts and ex- 
penditures, and to make full and true returns 
thereof. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EVOLUTION OF PASSAGE TICKETS. 

The forms used in corporate accounting are as 
important as any of the physical forces by which 
business is carried on. Those who build an en- 
gine expend all the skill they possess in its con- 
struction. They learn something new from each 
machine; learn to avoid former mistakes, to dis- 
cover new and better methods. All progress is 
due to such efforts. This is the secret of im- 
provement in our means of conveyance; to it we 
are indebted for the increased smoothness, safety 
and durability of our roadbeds; for the improved 
cars we ride in. This spirit animates all who 
work for railroads. We discover it in the signal 
service, the more expeditious movement of trains, 
the increased facilities at stations, in the greater 
security we enjoy. 

This spirit finds marked expression in the ac- 
counting department of railways, and is not the 
less valuable because unknown and lacking in 
general interest to the public. 

There is nothing that interests the world less 
than the duties of accountants; their forms, 
methods, habits and idiosyncrasies. The subject 
is dreary, redolent of vaults and the mold of 
crumbling ledgers. Who was ever able to ap- 

(99) 
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preach the subject of accounts without a shudder? 
Yet no one can understand them unless he bends 
all his energies and understanding to their eluci- 
dation. The surfeit of drudgery is a necessitjr. 
Singularly enough, the duties of accountants are, 
oftentimes, not more to their taste than to that 
of other mortals. But the gloom and despond- 
ency with which they oftentimes approach their 
subject lends to its perusal afterward a horrible 
fascination, like the story of the Ancient Mari- 
ner. 

Men who are familiar only with the accounts 
of merchants and bankers can have little appre- 
ciation of the accounts of a railroad. The latter 
are as varied, prolix, intricate, and exhaustive as 
the accounts of the former are simple and easily 
understood. 

The appliances of accounts used by the mer- 
chant may be numbered upon our fingers; those 
of the railroad run into the thousands. They 
wind in and out, each distinct, yet part of the 
whole, supporting and assisting each other like 
the complex parts of a great machine. Every 
form serves a particular purpose, while the aggre- 
gate indicates the measure of intelligence and 
experience of the builder. 

An accounting officer should be something of 
an artist. Those having charge of the accounts 
of railroads must have the power to produce 
effects, to utilize space, to curtail labor, to attain 
precision. They must possess the element of 
adaptation, the application of means to ends, nat- 
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ural adjustment. No niattt^r how iictively they 
pui-sue their diities.they will tuner Ik* alilt* to Hiiy 
that they have inasti'ved all possiliilities; that 
they have nothing fiirthei' io loarii. 

lu corporate life the utility of the account- 
ing ofBcer is only partly hiusod iiium his exivri- 
ence and tiilent. lie is the crt-ature of tlmse 
about him, and in order to accomplish anything 




mast possess the tact and skill necessary to win 
their suppoi-t. His duties roqniro that, liij sIhiiiI(I 
blend the art of the conrtirr with the iilodding 
industi-y of a blacksmith. He is too often only a 
blind egotist, pushing forward without disi-retion 
or tact, only to ]neet rolmf?, cruni and dislinai-tcii- 
ing. And this instead of consolidating his ]inr- 
pose and intensifying his ardor, too often destroys 
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his enthiisiasTTi. sours his temper and lessens his 
interest. The Held occupied by the railroad ac- 
countant requires that he should l)e something 
more than a puppet: something more than a 
clerk. This is now generally recognized and 
acted upon. 

Men identified with corporations as a rule try 
to accomplish too much. They too often seek to 
familiarize themselves with the duties of an em- 
pire when they should be content with a town- 
ship. They interest themselves in a multiplicity 
of things without attaining proticiency in any. 
They seek to impress the world with their versa- 
tility, their fecundity, when they only impress 
it with their ambition and vanity. 

The accounting officer of a railroad, when he 
enters upon his duties, should dismiss from his 
mind all desire or hope of preferment in any 
other field. By confining himself to this one he 
may hope to achieve success: may hope to ac- 
complish something creditable, and that is the 
greatest blessing he can confer upon mankind, 
the greatest heritage he can leave.* 

The limited income of railroads and the vol- 
ume of their clerical work suggest the adoption 
of every possible device by which labor can be 
saved. This is the secret of the innumerable 
forms they use. fn each an effort is observed to 



* The reader will finrl an aoroiiiit of the acconntin^ officer and 
hlp rlutfes In the vohime *• ^)r^ani/atlon and Fones.*" The sub- 
ject of n<'eoiint« alffo eornes u\} prominently in many other vol- 
umes. It is a vt*ry Important Riihjeet to eorporatlona. 
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reduce cost, to afford tlio information rpquirod at 
the miDimum expense. The printed time tables, 
classifications, tariffs, contnicts and devices of 
the accountiLnt are an illustration of this. 

The forms used in ticketing patwen^rers evince 
the skill and ingenuity of those in chargo of sih-1i 
matters; nothinti could more luiniinihly answer 
a given purpose. They arc so inf,'i'ui<HisIy ar- 
ranged and so terse and clear as to need mut.her 




explanation nor instructor. Tlioy are probably 
as fine an illustnition as we liavc of man's ability 
to meet successfully every onicrfrcncy, no matter 
how varied its rc<iuirements. Tlie progress nuule 
in the manufacture of iron aiid steel and in the 
conatrnction of eiifjines and cars liiids its coun- 
terpart in the manufacture of tickets and the 
appliances u.sed in the tniftic of railroiids. The 
ticket that is esteemed perfect today will be dis- 
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carded tomorrow to meet some new want, to 
answer some new discovery by which receipts 
may be made more secure, expense reduced, or 
convenience heightened. And in this field, where 
the public is so greatly concerned, the introduc- 
tion of an improvement should be coincident with 
its discovery. 

There is no other form used in connection with 
the affairs of railroads, it is probable, that cor- 
responds in importance with the passage ticket. 
So far as the carrier is concerned it bears the 
same relation to his affairs that the freight way- 
bill does. Both are alike vital, alike necessary to 
him. But while the public is interested in every- 
thing concerning the ticket, it neither knows nor 
concerns itself about any other form of the ac- 
countant. 

The ticket accounts of carriers are much easier 
to understand than those relating to freight. 
The passenger buys his ticket and pays his money 
therefor. This simplifies matters very much 
from the standpoint of the accountant. He 
neither knows nor cares who buys the ticket. 
But in handling freight he must examine and re- 
ceipt for the property; must exact a shipping 
bill recounting the name and address of the con- 
signee; must give a receipt for the property, per- 
haps a bill of lading; must define therein his re- 
sponsibility. When the goods reach their desti- 
nation he must hunt up the consignee, must se- 
cure his acknowledgment; must collect the 
charges, whatever they may be. This frequently 
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requires days and weeks, sometimes months. 
The details fill a volume.* All this trouble is 
happily avoided in the ease of tickets. The pas- 
senger does not need to he insijp(le<l. He loads 
and unloads himself. If he gruml)les en route, or 
tears his coat, or staves in the top of his hat, the 
claim agent is not concerned. 

The same inj^MMiuity thiit has been <lisplayed in 
providing tickets adaptcMl to cnery want has also 
been exhibited ])v tliose who print them: bv the 
manufacturer, in inventin<r ma<'liinory that will 
produce them in unlimited (inantitic^s, cheaply, 
quickly and a(*cnrately. Souk* oT tli(> irreatest 
printing houses of the world are thus enjraged. 
The appliances they us(^ ar(^ uiiiciiu^ and exhaust- 
ive. Those who niani])ulato Okmu constitute a 
world in themselves, unknown and unsuspected 
by the general public. 

The forms used in ticketin*; ])assengers in 
the early history of raili-oads wore, as already 
stated, very imj^erfect and (*i-u(K^ and subjected 
the traveler to many iiu'onveni(Micos. Thus, in 
passing from one road to another, he was com- 
pelled to purchase a ti(*kot and re(*heck his 
baggage at the junction of each road over which 
he passed. t At iirst many of the tickets in use 

* See volume on '* Freitj^ht Business." 

t One time jui ordinarv wayluJl. very similar to that used in 
billing frei«^lit. was usimI in tickotiiiij^ passKMii^^crs. 1 have a copy 
of such a bill. It is dated I)eceml)er 2()tli. 1834. Jt contains a 
colunni for ])asseni^ers* names, the number of seats thej- occupied, 
where from, wheni to, the amount they paid and by whom the 
money was received. 
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were printed at the place where sold. They were 
not dated or numbered. Afterward it was 
thought best for the can-ier to ]>rint the tickets, 
but it was not until railways had been in opera- 
tion many years that the small card ticket now 
so generally in use for local pa.ssengers was in- 
troduced, with its attendant dating stamp. 
Finally the idea of numbering the tickets con- 
secutively was suggested. AH these changes 
were great strides in the direction of convenience 




and authentic accounting. Previously, tickets 
sent to headquarters by conductors were assorted, 
audited and returned to agents to be sold a 
second time. This process went on until the 
tickets were so soiled and worn as to be no 
longer legible. 

One of the devices of early days was to print 
passage tickets for different months in different 
colors. Those wlio traveled forty years ago will 
remember the orange, red, blue and green tickets 
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then in vogue. It was an inspiration of the ac- 
countant to economize work and facilitate results. 

The case used for storing tickets at stations is 
of comparatively recent date. At first tickets 
were kept in pigeon holes and drawers, or in the 
pockets of agents. Afterward, as the practice 
grew of printing the destination on the ti(*kot, 
little compartments were provided for storing the 
tickets so that they could be conveniently reacluHl 
and sold in consecutive order. This was another 
great advance, especially in the opportunity it 
afforded the accountant to audit sales. 

Great progress has also boon made in the de- 
vices used for inter-road tickets, the pecMiIiar 
forms used in ticketing passengers to points on 
other roads. These forms were at first ex(*eed- 
ingly crude, but because of the intelligent and 
continued effort of those interested they today 
vie with the most complete pieces of machinery 
in the world. The commercial traveler's ticket, 
commonly called the "mileage ticket,'' is the re- 
sult of many years of study and experiment, 
until, compared with its prototype, it is perfect. 
But this device, like every other form, is destined, 
without doubt, to suffer still farther c>hanges, 
until in time, through the combined genius and 
industry of innumerable men, it will become 
practically perfect. Another want that has in- 
vited much attention but without con-esponding 
response is a device for ticketing local passengers 
to stations to which printed tickets are not pro- 
vided. Nothing, it may be said in conclusion, is 
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determined finally in regard to the passage 
tickets of carriers; each year sees some better- 
ment, or some new form introduced. The kind 




ige in Madagaacai. 



and number of tickets in use by particular roads 
will depend always on the extent and nature of 
their traffic. This will never be the same on any 
two roads. 



CIIAPTEK VI. 

PASSAGE TICKETS — SYSTEMIZATION, SAFEGUARDS AND 

FISCAL METHODS. 

No man or class of men can lay claim to all tlie 
improvements that have l)een made in the forms 
of tickets. Generally speakinjj:, however, the 
credit belongs to the general ticket agents. Their 
office has been co-existent with the operation of 
mlroads, and their efforts to perfect the appli- 
ances used in ticketing passengers have been con- 
stant, intelligent and thorough. 

To the early and systematic organization of the 
general ticket agents' association in America the 
public and the railroads are more indebted than 
is commonly known. Under its scrutiny all the 
phases of transportation that affect the comfort 
and convenience of passengers and the growth 
and protection of the interests of the cai-i'ier have 
been looked after. To the early and intelligent 
attention it gave the matter we are indel)ted for 
our comprehensive method of settling accounts 
between carriers for through passengers and bag- 
gage. The comparatively perfect method we pos- 
sess for handling the passenger and baggage 
traffic we owe more largely to the individual and 
collective efforts of the general ticket agents than 
to those of any other class: In devising forms of 

(109) 
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tickets particular men have been active, the in- 
spired few, the men of inventive genius, discover- 
ers in this particular field. But progress in the 
main is due to the general passenger and ticket 
agents as a body; to the momentum they have 
given the subject.* 

The enormous sum that it has cost the railways 
to bring their ticket system up to its present high 
state of eflBciency it would hardly be possible to 
compute in dollars and cents. The discovery of a 
better method of ticketing passengers has ever 
been the signal for a change. This change has 
involved in many cases not only a new supply of 
tickets but new machinery for maufacturing the 
same. A perfect ticket has been the end aimed 
at; a ticket that could be used for the greatest 
number of purposes, convenient for the passenger, 
of minimum size, simple, easily handled, and sur- 
rounded withal wuth the greatest number of safe- 
guards. This has been the objective point, and 
is still. 

In no department of industry has greater skill 
and energy been displayed than in handling rail- 
way passengers and baggage. To the owners of 
railways we are indebted for our ability to trav- 
erse vast continents safely, conveniently and 
swiftly; in many cases without transfer of person 

* Among these may be mentioned Thomas Edmonson, George 
Bailey. II. C. Marshall, W. A. Thrall, Andrew McNally, James 
Charlton, Charles J. Stromberg, C. P. Leland, A. E. Little, A. V. 
H. Carpenter, G. II. Heafl'ord, and others. A full description of 
the offices of the general passenger agent and the general ticket 
agent will be found in the volume ^' Organization and Forces."* 
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or property. To them the community is iiMl<'lit.ed 
for the trade that travel eiifieiiders as well as for 
the convenience and iileasm-e it affords. But in 
reference to the internal interests of the caiTJer, 
his ability to collect his iiassengcr receipts is 
largely due to the efforts of the jreuenrl jiassen- 
ger and ticket agent*. 

Railways pursue diffei'ent methods in handling 
their ticket accounts in America, but they are not 




80 varied as in freight matters. Agreeing in the 
main, each company pursues in minor details 
that which seems to it he.st; that -which the 
character of the property, the nature of the 
business and its extent suggest. Thus the offi- 
cials who handle the tickets are not the same on 
every road. The custodian of tickets differs; as a 
rule, however, the general ticket agent has 
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charge. He orders such supplies as are needed, 
and disburses them as they are required for use. 
Afterward, when taken up and canceled by the 
conductor, they are sent to the ticket auditor. 
Upon many lines this oflBce is also held by the 
general ticket agent. 

The returns of agents and conductors for tick- 
ets sold and fares collected on trains are usually 
sent to the ticket auditor. This oflBce is designed 
as a check upon the custodian of tickets and 
those who sell or collect them. He is the audit 
oflBcer of passenger accounts, whether the posi- 
tion is held conjointly with that of general 
ticket agent or alone. The oflBce is one of great 
trust, requiring an exhaustive knowledge of 
ticket affairs, and especially a knowledge of 
practicable methods of enforcing accountability. 

The supply of tickets that a great railway 
company keeps on hand to meet the requisitions 
of business from day to day represents in the 
aggregate a fabulous sum, an amount hardly to 
be computed in dollars and cents. When sent to 
agents for use they are invoiced, just as jobbers 
invoice the goods they send to country mer- 
chants. In every case the recipient is charged, 
much as he would be if horses were sent to him 
instead of tickets. 

Tickets are numbered consecutively, and each 
ticket is charged to the agent to whom it is sent. 

It has been the aim of raihvavs from the start 

ft/ 

to require passengers to procure tickets before 
entering the cars. In some cases arbitrary meas- 
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ures are taken to attain this (iiid; in Dtliers it is 
sought by indirect means, sucli sis levyin;;; an ex- 
tra charge upon those \vho nof^'lect to buy a 
ticket. Whatever the means, the mciisnre of suc- 
cess attained has nut been great. InKnghmd and 
on the continent the great importance of passen- 
gers buying tickets before entering tlie cai^s was 
understood from the start and measures taken to 
exclude them unlessso provided. In the United 
States little attention was given this matter, be- 
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cause of the extra cost it entailed in building. 
Latterly, however, an attempt is being made, in 
a desultory way, in the great cities to enforce the 
restriction. As our population increases and rail- 
ways grow in experience and wealth it will 
receive more and more attention. Uut it is not 
too much to say that for a long time at least only 
spasmodic efEort will be made in this direction. 
By many railroad companies the procurement 
by the passenger of a ticket before entering the 
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cars is considered all the check that it is neces- 
sary the carrier should throw around the business. 
This, however, is not enough, as those faniiliar 
with the experience of English roads know. Pas- 
sengers in England are not only compelled to buy 
tickets before entering the cars, but agents are 
employed to collect the tickets, from passengers 
after they have been examined and canceled by 
the conductor or guard. Nevertheless, irregular 
practices creep in, as we are informed. Collectors 
are employed upon many roads in the United 
States. Upon others inspectors are employed 
who board the train at infrequent and unex- 
pected times and make a careful audit of the 
conductor's accounts. 

The practices of American roads in regai-d to re- 
porting tickets sold vary, as in other things. In 
some cases specific returns are required from 
agents for each train, the tickets sold being com- 
pared afterward in the oflBce of the ticket auditor 
w ith the tickets returned by the conductor. This 
method of accounting is as effective a check on 
the business as anything possibly can be, but is 
far from conclusive because of the fact that many 
who buy tickets do not use them at once. 
Other roads only require daily returns of tickets 
sold. Others esteem weekly returns suflBcient. 
Upon other roads only monthly returns are re- 
quired. 

Upon the great bulk of roads it is probable the 
tickets collected are compared with the report of 
tickets sold. But the practice is not by any 
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means universal, no attempt being made in many 
cases to see whether the tickets collected are re- 
ported or not. This seems very remarkable; 
very much like accepting the amount of cash a 
freight agent turns over without looking to see 
whether it tallies with his collections. 

The tickets returned by conductors should 
be assorted and compared with the returns of 
tickets sold by agents. Common precaution re- 
quires this to prevent the use of fraudulent tick- 
ets, duplicate numbei'S, and so on. The work is 
one of considerable magnitude, as it requires to 
be done with great particularity. The metliods 
practiced by railways in enforcing this chock vary. 
Each accounting oflicer adopts such system as 
seems to him best, and he changes it as he ac- 
quires greater experience and skill. Ultimately 
out of these experiments a perfect system will 
grow; not one, but many, for practices in this 
respect as in others will vary according to 
organization, to the nature of the business and 
the extent of the property. 

Nor is the time of auditing the accounts of 
agents and conductors uniform upon different 
roads. In some cases it is done weekly; in others 
monthly. The latter plan seems to be the one 
most generally followed in America, influenced, 
no doubt, l)v the fact that settlements between 
roads on account of tickets are made once a 
month. 

In accounting, the amount charged to agents for 
local tickets sold, also to conductors, is credited to 
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earnings; the amount charged for interline tickets 
is credited to earnings and to the lines in interest. 
The forms used by railroads at headquarters 
for registering and apportioning tickets are gen- 
erally economical and effective. They are not 
uniform, however, but are such as the experience 
and talent of those in charge suggest. 




*^^ 



CBTTlaee In Nepaul MoontBliiB, India. 

The method of accounting between railroads 
for interline tickets is very simple. The com- 
pany that sells the ticket is required to report to 
the different lines over which it passes the pro- 
portion due each respectively. This report must 
be made in the month following that in which 
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the sale occurs. It is accepted for the time being 
without change. In the event of error or omis- 
sion, the company in fault is required to make 
correction in a subsequent report. This practice 
of accepting the return without alteration ren- 
ders settlements between carriers easy and ex- 
peditious. All that it is necessary to do when the 
returns have l)een exchanged is to strike a 
balance and the creditor company draw for the 
amount. No correspondence is necessary and 
there need be no delay. Except for this simple 
system of accounting it is probable that a clear- 
ing house w^onld have been needed for settling 
the joint ticket accounts of railroads. We ow-e 
our escape from this dilemma, as we do from so 
many others, to the skill and foresight of the 
general passenger and ticket agents. 

The practices of railroads in regard to audit- 
ing the ticket collections of conductors are not 
uniform, as already noticed. The same is true in 
regard to the cash collections of conductors; the 
majority of roads require the conductor to give 
the passenger a receipt in each instance. In 
some cases this is a duplex form, the amount, 
date and other particulars being indicated by the 
manner in which the ticket is punched by the 
conductor. In other cases a w^ritten receipt is 
given. Upon many roads passengers are allowed 
a rebate upon presenting these receipts to the 
company. 

In all cases the eflBcacy of the checks and safe- 
guards thrown around the collections of con- 
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ductors depends upon the thoroughness and skill 
with which they are enforced. In the hands of a 
man possessing adequate authority, experience 
and energy they may be made to accomplish 
everything desired. In the hands of another 
man lacking any one of these essentials, they 
will fail. Everything depends upon the manner 
of enforcement. 

It is the experience of those familiar with such 
matters that conductors and agents are alike in- 
terested with the carrier, in surrounding receipts 
with every necessary and proper safeguard, and 
wherever proper measures are taken, wherever 
tact and intelligence are exercised, they are 
found effectively co-operating with him in this 
direction. 

The accompanying rules and regulations are 
based upon the theory of concurrent knowledge 
and responsibility; that men are desirous of do- 
ing what is right; that they are naturally honest; 
that they are trustworthy. But because of the 
1 fact that there creep into the service of corpora- 
, tions, where so many men are coming and going, 
a few who are not actuated by fixed principles or 
stable aspirations, certain checks and safeguards 
are necessary. These precautionary measures 
should be limited to the emergency they are in- 
tended to cover. They should be simple and essen- 
tial. When they overstep this, they become spec- 
ulative, illogical and extravagant. 
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at sanitariums, and frequenters of pleasure re- 
sorts. Every commutation ticket is designated 
by a form number. 

All tickets are numbered progressively. 

Card tickets, as already istated, have the place 
of departure and destination printed upon their 
face.* They are only used between stations where 
there is considerable travel. Card tickets are 
easily sold and afford no opportunity for mis- 
takes in issuing and can not bo altered without 
disclosing evidence thereof. The card ticket can 
be read at a glance by conductors and otherwii^e 
accelerates their work. It is the most desirable 
form of ticket in use for the reason that a record 
of it is not required to be kept l)y the agent at 
the time of selling. It is numbered consecutively, 
so that to know the commencing number on hand 
at the beginning of a month and tlie number on 
hand at the close of a month is to know the num- 
ber sold. The use of the card ticket can l)e more 
effectively guarded by the accounting depart- 
ment at less cost than any other form. These 
important and valuable considerations make its 
use desirable wherever sales are sufficient to war- 
rant it. But it is not possible to lay down a fixed 
rule for determining just what stations shall be 
supplied with such tickets. When the average 
number of passengers ticketed from one station to 
another amounts to say five a month, a company 

*It will be understood that wherever the word "Card" is 
used in connection with a ticket, the point of departure and 
place of destination are printed on the ticket. 
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other in the use of tickets than with reference 
to other matters relating to accounts. What I 
have to say in connection with the tickets in use 
is not designed to be exhaustive, only illustrative, 
explanatory; intended in a measure to prepare 
the reader to handle tickets; to understand the 
accounts.* 

The practices of carriers vary greatly in the 
use of tickets. One company will have many 
more forms than another, multiplying their use 
indefinitely whenever there is the slightest call. 
Another company will be more circumspect. 
Another parsimonious. A happy mean, here as 
elsewhere, is the best. There is no fixed rule. 
The character of the management, the nature of 
the business, and relation to other carriers deter- 
mine in the main what is done. 

Nor are the practices of companies alike in re- 
gard to the adoption of improved devices. Who 
shall determine what is best? That which is best 
for one company may not be best for another; 
financial ability and the volume and character of 
a business are prime factors. A rich company 
can afford luxuries for its passengers impossible 
in the case of a poor neighbor. But aside from 
these inherent differences the qualifications of 
those whose duty it is to decide what is best 
differ just as they do in other departments of the 



* This is of more importance than is generally supposed be- 
cause of the fact that many ticket sellers and conductors do not 
have time in advance to familiarize themselves by practical ex- 
perience with ticket accounts and the manipulation of tickets. 
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service. One officer will stand out stubbornly 
against the introduction of a new device; another 
will adopt it at once. Men are also retarded by 
ignorance and prejudice. No officer knowingly 
likes to have his company surpassed by others in 
the fitness and convenience of its appliances. If 
he errs, it is because of egotism, or his want of 
knowledge. 

A passage ticket, when properly executed and 
issued in exchange for a (^onsidei'ation (fixed by 
the seller), constitutes a leiral c)l)ligation on the 
part of the carrier to do and perform for the 
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purchaser a certain service, si)ecitie(l on the face 
of the ticket or implied. 

Tickets are of two kinds, limited and un- 
limited; those that must be used within a 
given time and those that may be used at any 
time. 

There are various ways of limiting a ticket. 
In some cases its limitation is printed upon its 
face; in others it is written in by the agent who 
sells it; in others it is indicated by punching out 
the year, the day of the month, and the month 
on which it expires. Many desirable o1)jects 
would be attained if tickets could be limited to 
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the trains for which they are sold. The idea is 
not impracticable. Effective measures, however, 
it seems would have to be made for the redemp- 
tion of such tickets as were not used. Thus, if 
not used on the train for which sold, they should 
be redeemed at the ticket oflBce where sold; if a 
return ticket, then at the point of return. The 
sale of unlimited tickets is an incongruity. If 
we buy a barrel of flour, the price we pay is 
based on its worth today. If we buy a barrel of 
flour deliverable next month, the price is based 
on the rate for next month. This is also true of 
other values. If we wish to go to the opera or 
theatre, we buy a ticket for a particular night, 
not for any night. This should be the case in 
regard to railway tickets. Tickets thus limited 
could not be used again, nor would they be 
available for the uses of "scalpers," either 
openly or covertly. 

As already stated, tickets are separated into 
two classes, local and interline; those for sale to 
local points, those for sale to points on other 
lines. 

Local tickets are usually for sale at every sta- 
tion where there is an agent. Interline tickets 
are not usually sold except at large stations or 
where there is a general demand for them. 

Different forms of local tickets are provided to 
meet the wants of the public. 

The accommodation afforded passengers may 
be divided into three classes — first, second and 
third. Upon many lines the service is limited to 
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one or two classes.* Di-stinct foi-ms of tickets are 
nsually provided for different classes when the 
amount of business warrants it. In some cases, 
however, forms already in use are utilized, milk- 
ing a second or even a third class ticket out of 
one of the fii"st class, and so on. This is done by 
writing, stamping, punching, or otherwise. 




C&iTiuge In MaclBlra. 

Tickets can not be raised from a lower to a 
higher grade. 

Excursion, tourists', convention, fair, harvest, 
land, and other tickets sold at reduced rates and 
under particular restrictions are frequently only 

* First class passengers in Amerk'a aru really made up of tliose 
who use sleeping- ami ilrawiiig room cars. It fliilts our ilenunTiitio 
taste, liowever, to elasB tbem with thoso who travel in first iilass 
day cars. 
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other in the use of tickets than with reference 
to other matters relating to accounts. What I 
have to say in connection with the tickets in use 
is not designed to be exhaustive, only illustrative, 
explanatory; intended in a measure to prepare 
the reader to handle tickets; to understand the 
accounts.* 

The practices of carriers vary greatly in the 
use of tickets. One company will have many 
more forms than another, multiplying their use 
indefinitely whenever there is the slightest call. 
Another company will be more circumspect. 
Another parsimonious. A happy mean, here as 
elsewhere, is the best. There is no fixed rule. 
The character of the management, the nature of 
the business, and relation to other carriers deter- 
mine in the main what is done. 

Nor are the practices of companies alike in re- 
gard to the adoption of improved devices. Who 
shall determine what is best? That which is best 
for one company may not be best for another; 
financial ability and the volume and character of 
a business are prime factors. A rich company 
can afford luxuries for its passengers impossible 
in the case of a poor neighbor. But aside from 
these inherent differences the qualifications of 
those whose duty it is to decide what is best 
differ just as they do in other departments of the 



* r\ 



This is of more importance than is generally supposed be- 
cause of the fact that many ticket sellers and conductors do not 
have time in advance to familiarize themselves by practical ex- 
perience with ticket accounts and the manipulation of tickets. 
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service. One officer will stand out stubbornly 
against the introduction of a new device; another 
will adopt it at once. Men are also retarded by 
ignorance and prejudice. No oHicer knowingly 
likes to have his company sui-passed ])y others in 
the fitness and convenience of its appliances. If 
he errs, it is because of egotism, or his want of 
knowledge. 

A passage ticket, when properly executed and 
issued in exchange for a (consideration (fixed by 
the seller), constitutes a leiral ()l)ligation on the 
part of the carrier to do and perform for the 
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purchaser a certain service, specilied on the face 
of the ticket or implied. 

Tickets are of two kinds, limited and un- 
limited; those that must be used within a 
given time and those that may be used at any 
time. 

There are various ways of limiting a ticket. 
In some cases its limitation is printed upon its 
face; in others it is written in by the agent who 
sells it; in others it is indicated by punching out 
the year, the day of the month, and the month 
on which it expires. Many desirable objects 
would be attained if tickets could be limited to 
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the trains for which they are sold. The idea is 
not impracticable. Effective measures, however, 
it seems would have to be made for the redemp- 
tion of such tickets as were not used. Thus, if 
not used on the train for which sold, thev should 
be redeemed at the ticket office where sold: if a 
return ticket, then at the point of return. The 
sale of unlimited tickets is an incongruity. If 
we buy a baiTel of flour, the price we pay is 
based on its worth todav. If we buv a l^arrel of 
flour deliverable next month, the price is ba-sed 
on the rate for next month. This is also true of 
otiier values. If we wish to go to the oi^era or 
theatre, we buy a ticket for a particular night, 
not for any night. This should l>e the case in 
regard to railway tickets. Tickets thus limited 
could not be used again, nor would they \ye 
available for the uses of "scalpers," either 
oi>enly or covertly. 

As already stated, tickets are separated into 
two classes, local and interline; those for sale to 
local points, those for sale to points on other 
lines. 

Local tickets are usually for sale at every sta- 
tion where there is an agent. Interline tickets 
are not usually sold except at large stations or 
wiiero there is a general demand for them. 

Different forms of local tickets are provided to 
meet the wants of the public. 

The accommodation afforded passengers may 
be divided into three classes — first, second and 
third. Upon many lines the service is limited to 
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readaptations of forms used for other purposes. 
Ingenious and careful oflBcials in this way save 
their companies expense. 

LOCAL TICKETS.* 

The ticket with which the public is most famil- 
iar is the small pasteboard card ticket upon which 
is printed the point of departure and the destina- 
tion. It is simple and easily stored and handled.f 

Another form of ticket is that on which either 
the place of departure or destination is written 
or otherwise indicated. It is used both for single 
and round trip tickets. 

Several forms of mileage tickets are in use. 
They are good for five hundred miles or multiples 
thereof. The mileage ticket was designed pri- 
marily for commercial agents, but its use has been 
greatly extended. 

To meet the wants of those who travel con- 
stantly between given points, commutation tick- 
ets are provided, good for a certain number of 
rides or for a given length of time. These forms 
are used mainly by suburbans, students, visitors 

* Upon some roads local tickets are known as " Simple" tickets. 

t It appears to have been invented by Thomas Edmonson, agent 
»at Milton, Scotland, about the year 1840. He printed it with a 
wooden hand stamp and portable type, numbering the tickets 
afterward with pen and ink from zero upward. Later on he in- 
vented the dating stamp and a case in which to keep card tickets. 
The card ticket, dating stamp and ticket case were practically the 
same as those in general use today. He also compiled a system of 
returns of ticket sales to headquarters adapted to the ticket he 
bad invented. 
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at sanitariums, and frequenters of pleasure re- 
sorts. Every commutation ticket is designated 
by a form number. 

All tickets are numbered progressively. 

Card tickets, as already stated, have the place 
of departure and destination printed upon their 
face.* They are only used between stations where 
there is considerable travel. Card tickets are 
easily sold and afford no opportunity for mis- 
takes in i;>suing and can not l)e altered without 
disclosing evidence thereof. The card ticket can 
be read at a glance by conductors and otherwise 
accelerates their work. It is tlie most desirable 
form of ticket in use for the reason that a record 
of it is not required to be kept by the agent at 
the time of selling. It is numbered consecutively, 
so that to know the commencing number on hand 
at the beginning of a month and the number on 
hand at the close of a month is to know the num- 
ber sold. The use of the card ticket can l)e more 
effectively guarded by the accounting depart- 
ment at less cost than any other form. These 
important and valuable considerations make its 
use desirable wherever sales are sufficient to war- 
rant it. But it is not possible to lay down a fixed 
rule for determining just what stations shall be 
supplied with such tickets. When the average 
number of passengers ticketed from one station to 
another amounts to say five a month, a company 

♦It will be understood that wherever the word "Card'' is 
used in connection with a ticket, the point of departure and 
place of destination are printed on the ticket. 
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will not err greatly in providing card tickets for 
use in such cases. In the absence of instructions 
to the contrary agents should therefore make 
requisitions for card tickets under such circum- 
stances. This rule, it will be understood, applies 
to all classes of card tickets.* 

Upon many lines round trip card tickets are 
not used. They are sold only between stations 
for which round trip rates are made. The round 




trip card ticket has duplicate numbers on either 
end. It has a dotted line or indentation printed in 

• Generally, reference to a card ticket without any apectftl dea- 
ignatlon implies a first class ticket, upon which the points from 
and to are printed. In other cases the character of the ticket ia 
specially deaiguated, as second class card ticket, third class card 
ticket, half (are <;ard ticket, round trip card ticket. et«. The differ- 
ent claaaes of card tickets, in addition to having a printed desig- 
nation of the class upon the face thereof, are usually printed on 
different colored cardboard so that they may be easily distin- 
guished one from another, and where full and half fares are not 
provided for by separat« and distinct card tickets, it is uuBtomary 
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the middle between these iiiiiiil)ers, dividing the 
ticket into two equal parts, one for the siloing, the 
other for the return passage. The first half reads 
from the selling station to the destination. The 
other the reverse of this. On the outward trip 
the conductor detaches the first half of the 
ticket and sends it to headquarters. On the re- 
turn trip he takes up tlie other half. 

Excursion card tickets are not generally kept 
in stock at stations, but are supplied upon re- 
quisition as needed — say when fifty or more 
tickets are required for use at one time. Requi- 
sitions for these forms should be made far enough 
in advance to afford time for printing. 

Excursion tickets are usually good for a round 
trip and limited as to time and the trains upon 
which they shall be used. 

Parlor and sleeping car tickets are provided 
under arrangement. They are specific. Holders 
are required to have a regular passage ticket. In 
issuing, the agent inserts the date of sale, time of 
departure of train, name of car and number of 
seat or section. 

To meet the demand for tickets to stations for 
which card tickets are not provided, a blank 

on many roads to reduce the full ticket to half fare by cutting oft' 
one corner, except in the case of round trip and excursion tick- 
ets; these latter can not l)e so reduced. Second and third class 
tickets are usually limited as to the time within which they must 
be used, the date of expiration bein^^ entered in the place pro- 
vided on the face of the ticket; moreover, it is generally required 
that the trip of those who use these tickets shall be continuous, 
and this fact is specifically stated on the face of the ticket. How- 
ever, such matters are conventional. 

e 
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ticket is used. It is generally printed on safety 
paper, numbered consecutively and issued in 
books of one hundred tickets. It is called a 
" Book Ticket" because thus bound. Some term 
it a blank ticket because the destination (and in 
many cases the point of departure) is written in 
by the seller. Attached to each ticket is a stub 
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or record on which the particulars of the ticket 
are noted by the agent at the time of the 
sale. This the agent keeps. The book ticket 
is used in place of the card ticket when busi- 
ness is not sufficient to warrant furnishing the 
latter.* 



• Various devices have been invented to take the place o( the 
commou hook tiiiket. Tlie latter form Is ol)jei;tionable on many 
accounts for ordinary use anil will undoubtedly sooner or later 
be supplanted by sometbiug better. 
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One form of book ticket is used for parties, the 
number of people being entered on its face by 
the seller.* 

The most common forms of book tickets are 
first class one way, half fare, second class, round 
trip and excursion. 

The book ticket is used in ticketing passengers 
at special rates. In such cases the agent notes 
the word ^'Special" across the face of the ticket 
if it is not printed thereon. 

The book ticket is frequently used in ticketing 
passengers who are returning from places to 
w^hich they have been granted reduced rates. 

It is also used in honoring requests of the gov- 
ernment for more than one person — say a com- 
pany of soldiers.f It is also used to cover the 
transportation of corpses, the word " Corpse " be- 
ing written across the face of the ticket by the 
agent. 

The different kinds of book tickets are inter- 
changeable in emergencies, but, generally speak- 
ing, agents should keep themselves supplied with 
such forms as they need. 

The ordinary half fare book ticket may be used 
for a half fare second class ticket by writing the 

* When a party consists of over twenty-live persons other 
provision is required to he made, as conductors can not readily 
check so many passengers on one ticket. Jn such cases each 
passenger should be supplied with a ticket, except in the case of 
troops. 

t When issued for state militia the agent is generally in- 
structed to write "Militia" across the face of the ticket; if 
for United States troops the words "U. S. Troops" should be 
used, and so on. 
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other in the use of tickets than with reference 
to other matters relating to accounts. What I 
have to say in connection with the tickets in use 
is not designed tol>e exhaustive, only illustrative, 
explanatory; int-ended in a measure to prepare 
the reader to handle tickets; to understand the 
accounts.* 

The practices of carriers vary greatly in the 
use of tickets. One company will have many 
more forms than another, multiplying their use 
indefinitely whenever there is the slightest call. 
Another companj^ will be more circumspect. 
Another parsimonious. A happy mean, here as 
elsewhere, is the best. There is no fixed rule. 
The character of the management, the nature of 
the business, and relation to other carriers deter- 
mine in the main what is done. 

Nor are the practices of companies alike in re- 
gard to the adoption of improved devices. Who 
shall determine what is best? That which is best 
for one company may not be best for another; 
financial abilitv and the volume and character of 

« 

a business are prime factors. A rich company 
can afford luxuries for its passengers impossible 
in the case of a poor neighbor. But aside from 
these inherent differences the qualifications of 
those whose duty it is to decide what is best 
differ just as they do in other departments of the 



* This is of TDore importance than is generally supposed be- 
cause of the fact that many ticket sellers and conductors do not 
have time in advance to familiarize themselves by practical ex- 
perience with ticket accounts and the manipulation of tickets. 
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service. One officer will stand out stubbornly 
against the introduction of a new device; another 
will adopt it at once. Men are also retarded by 
ignorance and prejudice. No officer knowingly 
likes to have his company surpassed by others in 
the fitness and convenience of its appliances. If 
he errs, it is because of egotism, or his want of 
knowledge. 

A passage ticket, when properly executed and 
issued in exchange for a consideration (fixed by 
the seller), constitutes a legal c)l)ligation on the 
part of the carrier to do and perform for the 
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purchaser a ceitain service, specitied on the face 
of the ticket or implied. 

Tickets are of two kinds, limit;ed and un- 
limited; those that must be used within a 
given time and those that may be used at any 
time. 

There are various ways of limiting a ticket. 
In some cases its limitation is printed upon its 
fa<*.e; in others it is written in by the agent who 
sells it; in others it is indicated by punching out 
the year, the day of the month, and the month 
on which it expires. Many desirable objects 
would be attained if tickets could be limited to 
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the trains for which they are sold. The idea is 
not impracticable. Effective measures, however, 
it seems would have to be made for the redemp- 
tion of such tickets as were not used. Thus, if 
not used on the train for which sold, they should 
be redeemed at the ticket office where sold; if a 
return ticket, then at the point of return. The 
sale of unlimited tickets is an incongruity. If 
we buy a barrel of flour, the price we pay is 
based on its worth today. If we buy a barrel of 
flour deliverable next month, the price is based 
on the rate for next month. This is also true of 
other values. If we wish to go to the opera or 
theatre, we buy a ticket for a particular night, 
not for any night. This should be the case in 
regard to railway tickets. Tickets thus limited 
could not be used again, nor would they be 
available for the uses of "scalpers," either 
openly or covertly. 

As already stated, tickets are separated into 
two classes, local and interline; those for sale to 
local points, those for sale to points on other 
lines. 

Local tickets are usually for sale at every sta- 
tion where there is an agent. Interline tickets 
are not usually sold except at large stations or 
where there is a general demand for them. 

Different forms of local tickets are provided to 
meet the wants of the public. 

The accommodation afforded passengers may 
be divided into three classes — flrst, second and 
third. Upon many lines the service is limited to 
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one or two classes.* Distinct forms of tickets are 
usually provided for different classes when the 
amount of business warrants it. In some cases, 
however, forms already in use are utilized, mak- 
ing a second or even a third class ticket out of 
one of the first class, and so on. This is done by 
writing, stamping, punching, or otherwise. 




CairUge In Madeira. 



Tickets can not be raised from a lower to a 
higher grade. 

Excursion, tourists', convention, fair, harvest, 
land, and other tickets sold at reduced rates and 
under particular restrictions are frequently only 

• First class passengera in Amerii'a are really maile up of tliose 
who use sleeping nnil <lrawing room cars. It suits our rlemocratii: 
taste, however, to class them with those who travel in first class 
d&y cars. 
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readaptations of forms used for other purposes. 
Ingenious and careful oflBcials in this way save 
their companies expense. 

LOCAL TICKETS.* 

The ticket with which the public is most famil- 
iar is the small pasteboard card ticket upon which 
is printed the point of departure and the destina- 
tion. It is simple and easily stored and handled.f 

Another form of ticket is that on which either 
the place of departure or destination is written 
or otherwise indicated. It is used both for single 
and round trip tickets. 

Several forms of mileage tickets are in use. 
They are good for five hundred miles or multiples 
thereof. The mileage ticket was designed pri- 
marily for commercial agents, but its use has been 
greatly extended. 

To meet the wants of those who travel con- 
stantly between given points, commutation tick- 
ets are provided, good for a certain number of 
rides or for a given length of time. These forms 
are used mainly by suburbans, students, visitors 

*Upou some roads local tickets are known as " Simple'' tickets. 

t It appears to have been invented by Thomas Edmonson, agent 
'at Milton, Scotland, about the year 1840. He printed it with a 
wooden hand stamp and portable type, numbering the tickets 
afterward with pen and ink from zero upward. Later on he in- 
vented the dating stamp and a case in which to keep card tickets. 
The card ticket, dating stamp and ticket case were practically the 
same as those in general use today. lie also compiled a system of 
returns of ticket sales to headquarters adapted to the ticket he 
bad invented. 
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at sanitariums, and frequenters of pleasure re- 
sorts. Every commutation ticket is designated 
by a form number. 

All tickets are numbered progressively. 

Card tickets, as already stated, have the place 
of departure and destination printed upon their 
face.* They are only used between stations where 
there is considerable travel. Card tickets are 
easily sold and afford no opportunity for mis- 
takes in iissuing and can not l)c altered without 
disclosing evidence thereof. The card ticket can 
be read at a glance by conductors and otherwise 
accelerates their w ork. It is the most desirable 
form of ticket in use for the reason that a record 
of it is not required to be kept by the agent at 
the time of selling. It is numbered consecutively, 
so that to know the commencing number on hand 
at the beginning of a month and the number on 
hand at the close of a month is to know the num- 
ber sold. The use of the card ticket can be more 
effectively guarded by the accounting depart- 
ment at less cost than any other form. These 
important and valuable considerations make its 
use desirable wherever sales are sufficient to war- 
rant it. But it is not possible to lay down a fixed 
rule for determining just what stations shall be 
supplied with such tickets. When the average 
number of passengers ticketed from one station to 
another amounts to say five a montli, a company 

*It will be understood that wherever the word "Card" is 
used in connection with a ticket, the point of departure and 
place of destination are printed on tlie ticket. 
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will not err greatly in providing card tickets for 
use in such cases. In the absence of instructions 
to the contrary agents should therefore make 
requisitions for card tickets under such circum- 
stances. This rule, it will be understood, applies 
to all classes of card tickets.* 

Upon many lines round trip card tickets are 
not used. They are sold only between stations 
for which round trip rates are made. The round 
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trip card ticket has duplicate numbers on either 
end. It has a dotted line or indentation printed in 

'Generally, reference to a card ticket without anyspeda) des- 
ignation implies a flret class ticket, upon which the points from 
and to are printed. In other cases the character of the ticket is 
specially designated, as second class card ticket, third class card 
ticket, half fare card ticket, round trip card ticket, etc. The differ- 
ent classes of card tickets, iu addition to having a printed desig- 
nation of the class upon the face thereof, are usually printed on 
different colored cardboard so that they may be easily distin- 
guished one from another, and where full and half fares are not 
provided for by separate and distinct card tickets, It is customary 
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the middle between these numbers, dividing the 
ticket into two equal parts, one for the going, the 
other for the return passage. The first half reads 
from the selling station to the destination. The 
other the reverse of this. On the outward trip 
the conductor detaches the first half of the 
ticket and sends it to headquarters. On the re- 
turn trip he takes up the other half. 

Excursion card tickets are not generally kept 
in stock at stations, but are supplied upon re- 
quisition as needed — say when fifty or more 
tickets are required for use at one time. Requi- 
sitions for these forms should be made far enough 
in advance to afford time for printing. 

Excursion tickets are usually good for a round 
trip and limited as to time and the trains upon 
which they shall be used. 

Parlor and sleeping car tickets are provided 
under arrangement. They are specific. Holders 
are required to have a regular passage ticket. In 
issuing, the agent inserts the date of sale, time of 
departure of train, name of car and number of 
seat or section. 

To meet the demand for tickets to stations for 
which card tickets are not provided, a blank 

on many roads to reduce the full ticket to half fare by cutting oil' 
one corner, except in the case of round trip and excursion tick- 
eta; these latter can not he so reduced. Second and third class 
tickets are usually limited as to the time within which they must 
be used, the date of expiration bein»i^ entered in the place pro- 
vided on the face of the tic^ket; moreover, it is generally required 
that the trip of those who use these tickets shall be (continuous, 
and this fact is specifically stated on the face of the ticket. How- 
ever, such matters are conventional. 

9 
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factory from the carrier's standpoint. However, 
their experience in this respect is only a repeti- 
tion of their experience in other branches of the 
service. In every department a never ending 
struggle is going on to better, to perfect, existing 
appliances and methods. Everything should be 
done to encourage this spirit. The defects of 
the interline ticket are more apparent to the 
carrier than to the traveler. So far as the latter 
is concerned it seems to be perfect. From the 
carrier's point of view, however, it is still very 
awkward and crude. What is required is a com- 
mon ticket, a form that can be used to any point 
over any route. Or, if this is impossible, one 
having greater availability. 

Because of the great expense and incon- 
venience attending the use of interline tickets 
they are for sale only at a few places and between 
a few points. With a simpler ticket and fewer 
appliances they might be sold at every station to 
every other station. This fact has never been 
lost sight of for a moment by those whose duty 
it is to look after such matters. But a simple 
device bv which this scheme can alone be ren- 
dered practicable is yet to be invented. 

Different forms of interline tickets are in use. 
They are, however, essentially alike in the infor- 
mation they contain — the rights they convey. 
They differ only in arrangement. The ticket it- 
self contains a full description of its origin, 
destination and how it is to be used. Each 
coupon attached contains an equally full history 
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in epitome, the name of the selling line, the 
character of the accommodation, date of sale 
and the form and number of the ticket issued, 
destination, lines over which the passenger goes, 
and in many cases the intermediate junction 
points from and to which each line is to carry the 
passenger. These coupons are detached in their 
order by the lines to which they belong. They 
are marvels of compact information and skillful 
construction. 

In the disposition of interline tickets the sell- 
ing company acts as the agent of the other com- 
panies in interest. This is usually specified in 
the ticket; also the fact that the seller is not 
responsible beyond his own line. 

The coupons attached to interline tickets are 
orders on connecting lines for transportation 
within certain limits. The possession of the 
coupon by the carrier is proof of service ren- 
dered and is a valid claim against the company 
issuing it for a portion of the money realized 
from the sale of the ticket. 

In many cases the use of the interline ticket is 
surrounded by particular observances, such as 
that the buyer shall use it within a certain time 
and will not sell it or otherwise dispose of it. 
These reservations are necessary in many cases 
on extended lines to prevent passengers buying 
through tickets and after using them a part of 
the way reselling them, thus securing the benefit 
of a competitive rate on non-competitive busi- 
ness. Many tickets, both local and interline, are 
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sold subject to conditions that, except for such 
stipulations, would not be sold at all. In order 
to enforce the conditions that attach to them 
contracts are entered into between buyer and 
seller, and other provision made. 

The styles of interline tickets in use may be 
generally classed under the following heads : 
the "Complete" ticket, and the "Paster" and 
" Extension." A " Complete " ticket is what its 
name implies : the points of departure and desti- 
nation are printed on the ticket. In some cases 
the final destination is written upon the ticket 
and the coupon. Another form of complete 
ticket in very general use is arranged so that it 
may be used in ticketing to quite a number of 
destinations on the same line; fifteen or twenty 
of the principal stations on such line are printed 
in a uniform manner on the ticket and on each 
coupon, so that when the coupons are folded 
backward and forward on each other they occupy 
relatively the same position, and the agent may, 
with a punch, indicate the destination of the 
ticket and of every coupon at one stroke. A blank 
space is generally left on each ticket and coupon 
for the purpose of writing the name of any station 
to which it is desired to sell a ticket not embraced 
in the printed list of stations referred to. 

Upon some tickets the destination is indicated 
by obliterating the name of the station immedi- 
ately above and below the destination. 

One form of interline ticket has a list of sta- 
tions printed at the end of the ticket, arranged 
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in the order of distance from the junction point 
with the terminal line — the nearest point being 
printed next to the ticJtet, and so on. This list 
the agent severs at the point of destination so as 
to leave the destination printed at the extreme 
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end of the ticket and cutting off the stations 
beyond. 

The "Paster" and "Extension" ticket is de- 
signed to accommodate the maximum number of 
routes with the minimum number of forms. It 
is made up of two tickets, the paster and ex- 
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tension being glued together by the selling agent 
so as to form one through ticket. The paster 
is a form of ticket good from the selling point 
to some junction point on the route which the 
traveler is to follow. The extension is attached 
to the paster and extends the ticket to the des- 
tination of the traveler. The object of separat- 
ing these tickets is to reduce the number of 
forms.* The use of the paster and extension 
ticket is very simple and easily understood. In 
selling, the agent is required to note the destina- 
tion on each coupon for the information of the 
lines in interest. 

In addition to the foregoing interline tickets, a 
special or skeleton form (so called) is used for 
ticketing passengers via circuitous routes to un- 
usual points. It has a contract attached govern- 
ing its use. Similarly flexible forms are also pro- 
vided for ticketing more than one passenger on 
a single ticket, the number being inserted by the 
selling agent. The points from and to and the 
initials of the roads have to be inserted by the 
selling agent. The form numbers of skeleton 
tickets generally correspond with the number of 
coupons attached, thus Form No. 2 has two 

* A general ticket agent describes the economy thus effected as 
follows: "We have twenty-five 'Pasters' to Atlanta via as many 
routes and twelve 'Extension' forms from Atlanta. Now, if 
complete tickets were printed to cover the same territory, each 
of the twenty-five routes to Atlanta would have to be provided 
with representation to each of the twelve routes beyond Atlanta, 
which would require twenty- five times twelve (or three hun- 
dred) forms instead of thirty-seven (twenty-five pasters and 
twelve extensions)." 
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coupons attached, and so on. These tickets 
sometimes have as many as twenty coupons when 
the passenger pursues a long or circuitous route. 
In selling interline tickets, agents are required 
to exercise great care to preserve a correct record. 

TOURIST, FAIR, CONVENTION, LAND, HARVEST AND 

OTHER EXCURSION TICKETS.* 

The regular tickets of a company embrace all 
standard or current business; that which springs 
up and exists without special encouragement; 
also business secured by a reduction of rate that 
would otherwise seek another route. 

The excursion traffic of a company consists of 
business that exists by reason of a reduced rate. 
It includes the excursionists who traverse the 
country under the direction of tourist agents; 
those in attendance upon fairs and conventions, 
and those in search of land or who go to the 
country during the harvest season. Traffic of 
this nature is classed under the general head of 
excursion, or special business. 

* Particular forms are provided upon some roads for noti- 
fying agents of excursions and special matters of that kind 
and the rates that shall be charged. Two forms, Nos. 6 and 
7, will be found in the appendix hereto. The first of these is 
an order to sell excursion tickets; and prescribes the method 
of handling the business when usual excursion rates are quoted. 
The second is an order to sell return tickets to passengers present- 
ing duly accredited convention certificates (Form No. 8, appendix). 
This method is generally adopted in cases where unusually low 
rates are quoted, and when it is particularly desirable to restrict 
the sale of tickets wholly to persons known to have been in 
attendance at the gatherings for which the rates were granted. 
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Special conditions attach to the excursion traf- 
fic. Thus excursion tickets are limited as to the 
time within which they may be used; in many 
cases the train is specified. Moreover, they are not 
transferable. A particular person must use them 
throughout the whole journey. In order that 
there may be no mistake in regard to the condi- 
tions attached, the buyer is required to sign a 
formal contract. But the conditions of this con- 
tract, while voluntarily entered into, passengers 
seek in every way to evade. Thus, while they 
agree that they will not sell or transfer their 
tickets, cases are of constant occurrence where 
they disregard their agreement in this respect: 
where they not only sell their tickets but seek in 
every possible way to cover up the fact. Because 
of this, carriers are compelled to exercise the 
utmost watchfulness and ingenuity. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate here the methods of the latter. 
They are such as the experience and ingenjiity 
of those in charge suggest. One very simple 
method, and one in very general use, is for the 
carrier to require the traveler to pay full first 
class rates. At the same time a certificate* is 
given him stating that in the event certain con- 
ditions therein mentioned are performed he is to 
be allowed a return ticket without charge or for 
a particular sum. This certificate he presents to 
the agent to whom it is addressed, and upon the 
latter's being satisfied of the traveler's identity 
and of the fulfillment of the conditions stipulated, 

* See Form No. 8, appendix. 
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a return ticket is given as agreed. The certifi- 
cate itself tlie agent takes up as his authority. 

A common practice observed in the use of ex- 
cursion tickets is to require the purchaser to sign 
the contract attached thereto before delivery of 
the ticket to him. The object is to use the signa- 
ture thus attached as a means of identification 
afterward. The agent who sells the ticket is re- 
quired to witness the signature. In the event the 
ticket has an initial point of return, the traveler 
is required to go to the office at such point and 
have his ticket viseed. Before performing this 
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service it is the duty of the agent to see that the 
holder of the ticket is its rightful owner under 
the contract. 

It is a part of the consideration that attaches 
to low priced tickets that they shall be used by 
particular persons for the whole distance; except 
for this condition the brokers' offices of the coun- 
try would be flooded with tickets purchased un- 
der particular circumstances and offered for sale 
under other and entirely different circumstances. 

In order to carry out the provisions of excur- 
sion traffic, agents are required to keep themselves 
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supplied with necessary certificates and other par- 
aphernalia. They mast not await occasion for 
use, but must keep a supply in stock. 

Such is a brief description of the tickets in use 
by railroads. It might be very much extended. 




It would hardly be protitable, however. The sub- 
ject is still ill a transition state. The kind of 
tickets a railroad uses will depend upon the 
nature and extent of its business and the inge- 
nuity of those in charKe. While railroads will 
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harmonize in the use of a few standard forms, 
they will differ in regard to others, just as they 
differ in every department of the service.* 

* This chapter, describing the tickets in use by railroads, can 
not be closed better than by a description given by Mr. M. Riebe- 
nack, Assistant Comptroller and Auditor of Passenger Receipts. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, viz: " Local.— Regular, second class, 
accommodation, special, special employes*, strip. limited, continu- 
ous passage, clerical, excursion, excursion comb, and seashore, 
excursion special, excursion two day. excursion five day, excur- 
bion employes', excursion summer, excursion summer special. 10 
trip workmen's. 10 trip, 20 trip employes', 25 trip, 26 trip, 46 trip, 
46 trip employes', 50 trip, 50 trip employes', 50 trip special, 50 
trip season, 54 trip, 54 trip employes% GO trip. 60 trip employes', 
quarterly, quarterly employes', strip employes', workmen's, work- 
men's 50 trip, workmen's 54 trip, annual, 100 trip season, 100 trip 
annual, 150 trip, 150 trip season, 150 trip season employes', 300 
trip annual, 360 trip, irregular commutation, parlor car, street 
car (agents'), regular (conductors'), acconunodation (conduct- 
ors'), clerical (conductors'), excursion (conductors'), excursion 
two day (conductors'), street car (conductors'), parlor car (con- 
ductors'). Inter H^jad. — As applicable to traffic originating on a 
certain line and destined to points on another line: First class, lim- 
ited, second class, special, clerical, emigrant, excursion, excursion 
si)ecial, excursion employes', excursion summer, excursion sum- 
mer 8i)ecial, excursion winter, excursion winter special, excur- 
sion comb, and seashore, commutation, mileage, extra fare, Penna. 
R. R. parlor car. X. Y. & L. B. R. R. parlor car. Inter Road.— 
As applicable to traffic originating on another line and destined to 
points on a certain line: First class, special, special time, special 
time second class, clerical, emigrant, excursion, excursion special, 
commutation, extra fare. Miscellaneous. — Mail wagons, express 
wagons, extra baggage local, extra baggage inter road, milk 
local, milk inter road, milk (conductors'), cream local, cream 
inter road, marketing local, marketing (conductors'), bridge, 
package stamps local, package stamps inter road, package, ferry 
passengers, ferry teams." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FISCAL AFFAIRS AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS. 

[Note. — Much of this book is addressed specifically to agents 
or conductors. Much of it refers in common to both. But 
however addressed it requires to be studied and understood as a 
whole by both agents and conductors. The relation of agents, 
conductors, baggagemen, ticket sellers, cashiers and others is so 
intimately associated, so intertwined in the discharge of duty 
and the protection of the company's interests, that the specific 
instructions one class receives concern all, and unless they all 
are familiar with the extent and purpose of the rules and reg- 
ulations under which they severally work, there can not be 
hearty or intelligent co-operation. The instructions given to 
one should be carefully scanned by all. Directions to trainmen 
require to be observed by station men, and vice versa. Cor- 
diality is impossible of attainment under other conditions.] 

PROCUREMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The duty of agents and others connected with 
the train and station service does not end with 
the faithful performance of their mechanical 
offices. They are traffic agents of the highest 
order. Coming immediately in contact with the 
public, their ability to benefi^t their company 
can not be overestimated. By their alertness 
and tact they may help both to increase and 
maintain its business. This aid they render at 
all times and at all places intelligently and sys- 
tematically. It is further supplemented by 

(153) 
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keeping the traflBc officials of the company 
promptly and fully advised of all matters requir- 
ing their attention. Serious diversions of busi- 
ness may be avoided in this way and new^ busi- 
ness obtained. 



Officials in charge at headquarters should be given seasonable 
notice of fairs, conventions, reunions, fetes and other gatherings, 
so that measures may be taken to properly advertise the same or 
otherwise secure the traffic they aftord. 

An intelligent and active employe can do much in the direc- 
tion of promoting and organizing excursions, etc., from or to the 
place where he lives. 

Agents should not fail to advise their superior officer of the 
movements of competitors, affording such information in each 
case as may be necessary to enable him to protect and foster the 
interests of his company. 



Agents and others are required to be courteous, affable and 
prompt in attending to the wants of patrons, rendering all the 
assistance and information in their power, seeking in every way 
to make the road whose interests they uphold popular with its 
patrons. This is the duty of every one.* 

* " They must be courteous and respectful in their deportment 
to passengers, and if any agent is known to be otherwise, he will 
be reported to the superintendent for misdemeanor, and, if the 
offense be repeated, be liable to suspension or dismissal. As 
much fault has been ifound with some of the ticket sellers of the 
road for their want of courtesy, a strict observance of this rule 
is requested/' — 1854. " He must take care that all the servants 
at his station behave respectfully and civilly to passengers 
of every class. He must take care that all the servants 
come on duty clean in their persons and clothes, and in the 
uniform supplied to them. Every exertion must be made 
for the expeditious dispatch of the station duties, and for 
insuring the safety of the public, and punctuality of the 
trains. The station master must report, without delay, to 
his superior officer, neglect of duty on the part of any 
of the company's servants under his charge, and forward to him 
particulars oi any complaint made by the public." — English 
Standard, 
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In the cotidiict of businesa the departure of each passenger 
train and the prini'lpal points at whiL'h it stops should be duly 
and plainly aonouuccd in the waiting rooms, and precautions 
takea to prevent passengers from being left behind or taking 
the wrong train. 

At all eating stations five minutes' notice of the departure of 
trains should be given iu the dining room, and passengers 
advised on entering the room that this will be done, so that 
they will not be unduly hurried in eating. 

Agents should oliseri'e the deportment of other employes 
toward iiaHseiigers, and report to the proper officer any rudeness 
er incivility that may come under tlieir observation. 
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The difference between a really efficient and a 
poor agent is evidenced in the manner in which 
he performs his duty. The subject can not be 
compassed by stereotyped directions. It em- 
braces a field in which scope may be found for 
the fullest display of talent, shrewdness and 
aptitude for affairs. It does not apply to passen- 
ger business alone; it applies quite as effectively 
to freight and other traffic. 

Agents at stations sliould lieep themselves advised of rates of' 
tered by competitors and promptly report any deviation from 
tliti authorized schedule to the proper official. They should in 
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like manner report any irreoiilar practices that may be indulged 
in by rival companies which tend to the injury of their employer, 
using the telegraph for this purpose when necessary. The ob- 
servance of this rule obviously ref^uires the exercise of tact and 
caution. In making reports the facts should be fully stated and 
authenticated, such proofs as it may l)e possible to obtain being 
furnished. Mere unsupported statements, made by interested 
persons, should be taken for what they are worth : but properly 
authenticated statements should be accorded the promptest 
attention. 

Whenever an agent has knowledge that an unusually large 
number of passengers is likely to leave his station by a particu- 
lar train or trains, the fact should be reported witli full particu- 
lars in due time to the proper operating official, so that ample 
provision may be made. 

In those cases where patrons desire special cars, special 
trains, or other extraordinary accommodations, the proper 
traffic official should at once be communicated with and the 
details furnished him, so that the necessary accommodation may 
be promptly furnished. 

It is especially the duty of agents at junctions and competi- 
tive points to watch the traffic in their neighborhood, and use 
every exertion to secure the same. To this end i)arties who in- 
tend to travel should be visited in advance and information fur- 
nished them regarding routes, rates, connections, time, etc., and 
every effort made to obtain their patronage. If an agent needs 
assistance in securing such business, or, indeed, business of any 
kind, he should advise the proper official of the fact so that aid 
may be accorded him if thought desirable. 

ADVERTISING MATTER. 

Much advertising is done at stations and depots 
of a company through the medium of maps, folders, 
time cards, posters, handbills, dodgers, etc. The 
disposition of this matter is, necessarily, left 
largely to the discretion of the agent in charge. 
His opportunity, therefore, to display his skill 
and zeal is very great. 
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It Is tlie duty of agents to ecc that supplies are maintained and 
diBtribiit«i3 as required ; this iiichides the furnishing of patrons 
witli matter designed for them and the maintenance of an ade- 
quate supply at hotels and otiier public places in the town in 
which he is located. Posters and handbills announcing escur- 
sions, etc., should be posted in conspicuous places at stations; 
if torn, defaced or destroyed they should be replaced.* Hand- 
bills should be placed in appropriate places wliere tliey will best 
fulfill their purpose and when required staouid be circulated 
throughout the town in stores and in other public and much 
frequented pluces. They should also, in the case ol fairs, circuses, 
conventions and other interesting events, he brought to the 
notice of farmers and other people resident in the country.t 

Advertising matter of other companies is not to he displayed 
at stations or allowed on the company's premises without per- 
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n from the proper official. In no case should the adver- 
tisements of competing companies bo displayed or circulated. 

In addition to the form of advertising matter referred to, 
railway companies arrange niore or less with loi--al newspapers to 

* It is a requirement of the interstate commerce law that two 
copies of all iuteratatc rates shall be thus posted, and in order 
that the requirement may not be unwittingly disregarded. It is a 
safe rule to require that two copies of such notices shall be posted 
whether thoy quote interstate tariffs or not. 

t One company lias the following rule on this subject: 
** Farmers and persons liviiif; in the country, as a rule, visit their 
county seat towns In buggies and wagons once a week, usually 
on Saturday and court days, and a most effective way to get 
special advertising matter circulated through the country is to 
place a handbill in each of the buggies or wagons standing 
about the court house or public square." These requirement 
necessitate iu some cases that the agent shall have assistance. 
This some companies allow in urgent cases and at places agreed 
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publish their time tables and insert other notices. Whenever, in 
such cases, through change in the schedule or otherwise, the 
matter requires to be changed, the publisher should be notified 
by the agent, so that he may make the necessary corrections. If 
the publisher fails to do this, or omits an advertisement, the 
proper ofiicial at headquarters should be notified of the fact. 

It is also sometimes the practice to prepare and send to agents 
advertising matter for insertion in local newspapers. It is the 
duty of the agent in such cases to see that it is published, and 
when published to cut out the matter and send it to the proper 
official with the name and date of the newspaper noted thereon 
so that he may be advised. 

Agents should keep themselves informed of what is said by 
newspapers in their localities respecting their company, and in 
the event complimentary or disparaging statements are made, 
copies thereof should be sent to the proper official with the 
nam^ and date of the publication. 

Agents are not permitted to supply newspapers with items as 
to excursions, reduced rates and kindred matters relating to the 
business of the company without first obtaining the consent of 
the proper official. 

When a newspaper which publishes advertisements for the 
company changes hands or suspends publication, the agent in 
the vicinity should notify the proper official of the fact. 

It is sometimes customary with railroads to give the i)ro- 
prietors or representatives of papers publishing time tables and 
other matter, mileage tickets or other form of transportation. It 
is the duty of agents to see that tickets thus issued are used in 
accordance with the form prescribed in each case. If not so used 
they should take up the tickets and forward them to the proper 
official with a statement of the facts. If this can not be done 
agents should notify conductors to take the tickets up when pre- 
sented and collect fare.* 

PROCURING TICKETS BEFORE ENTERING THE CARS. 

That every person should purchase a ticket 
before entering the cars goes without saying. 

* Mileage and other tickets requiring to be signed by the 
person to whom issued should be so signed at the time of delivery 
in the presence of the agent of the company. 
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A traveler should no more think of entering 
a car without a ticket than he should of creeping 
under a circus tent, stealing into a theatre, crowd- 
ing into a man's parlor surreptitiously, or occu- 
pying his carriage unbidden. Experience shows, 
however, that a large number of people habit- 
ually do this. Some because they arrive at the 
station too late; others because of indifference; 
others through forgetfulness; others because of 
the trouble it involves. A great number neglect 
to do so from improper motives. 

To counteract the tendency of people to enter 
the cars without tickets many lines charge a 
higher rate when fare is paid to the conductor 
than when a ticket is bought. Ten cents is the 
usual amount. It is sometimes as high as twenty- 
five cents. Generally, however, the excess is re- 
funded to the passenger by the company through 
its station or ticket agents upon the presenta- 
tion and surrender of the receipt which the con- 
ductor gives the passenger when he pays his fare. 

The effectiveness of the rule of collecting an ex- 
cess rate is dependent upon the publicity given it 
and the certainty of its enforcement by conductors. 

Agents have it in their power to do much to induce people to 
buy tickets. They should keep themselves posted in regard to 
matters about which passengers are likely to inquire, such as 
the arrival and departure of trains, connections with other lines 
and the accommodations afforded. 

They should not keep passengers waiting to buy tickets, but 
should be accurate, quick and prompt. 

The procurement of tickets by passengers be- 
fore entering the cars greatly facilitates business. 
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The. appliances of conductors for collecting fares 
and accounting therefor are extremely meager. 
Their time, moreover, is fully occupied, so that 
when any considerable number of passengers ask 
to pay fare they do not have time to attend to the 
matter properly, and thus many escape paying 
altogether. The collection of a fare, including 
the making of change, the giving of a receipt 
and the keeping of a record, requires consider- 
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able time to 1)0 done accurately. When, iiowever, 
passengers are supplied with tickets, conductors 
have abundance of time to properly examine and 
cancel the same, and so no one is overlooked or 
escapes. The importance, therefore, from thiy 
standpoint alone, of passengers buying tickets 
can not be overestimated. The success that an 
agent meets with in inducing passengere to buy 
tickets is one of the marked indications of his 
fitness for his place. This fact is well recognized 
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by those who have charge of such matters and it 
is so manifest that it must suggest itself to the 
agent himself. He has it in his power to render 
the efforts of carriers effective. 

Agents are required to keep themselves supplied with tickets, 
both to meet current wants and special occasions. 

They Should not keep passengers waiting. 

Applications for tickets or information should be promptly, 
tersely and courteously answered. 

Passengers should not be allowed to obstruct ticket windows. 

Facility should be afforded everyone to buy a ticket. 

RATES AND HALF FARE PERMITS. 

The rates that carriers charge are based, like 
the commodities of manufacturers, upon time, 
place, kind, and quantity. The influence of sup- 
ply and demand affects the prices railroads ask 
as it does manufactures, though not so greatly, 
perhaps. 

Rates depend primarily upon cost of property 
and service; thus, the rate from Fabian to the 
summit of the White Mountains and back, a 
distance of ten miles, is $4.00, while the rate from 
Boston to New York, a distance of two hundred 
and twenty-five miles, is only $5.00, showing that, 
other things being equal, cost and volume of traf- 
fic affect the price. 

Carriers are both wholesalers and retailers; 
quantity is a prime factor; thus, they have one 
rate for the passenger who buys a single ticket, 
and another for the passenger who buys, in the 
course of a year, six hundred tickets. The com- 
muter and business agent everywhere receive a 

II 
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lower rate than the casual traveler. No one will 
question the propriety of this. 

Social and moral considerations also affect the 
rate, as is seen in the case of ministers, sisters of 
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charity, nurses, and others. However, I do not 
intend to discuss railway rates here.* Agents and 
conductors have to deal mainly with the rate 

*This is done at great length in the volume "Economy of 
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itself and the rules and regulations governing its 
use, not with the principles that lie back of it. 

The passenger rates of railroads are set forth 
in their tariffs and attendant publications and 
tables. They not only specify the rates, but the 
rules and regulations governing their use, includ- 
ing the handling of traffic. They should be care- 
fully studied and their requirements scrupulously 
observed. 

The tariffs of carriers are very explicit in re- 
gard to the classification of passengers, defining 
first class, second class, third class, emigrant, ex- 
cursion, round trip, half fare, and others. As a 
rule, half fare rates cover children under twelve 
and over five years of age. Children under five 
years of age are usually carried free when accom- 
panied by their parents or guardians. These dis- 
tinctions are required to be carefully noted and 
observed, both by agents and conductors. 

In the absence of instructions to the contrary, tariff rates 
should be charged. 

Special rates can not be used unless duly authorized. 

Those who use unauthorized special rates are held responsible 
therefor. 

No rate can be used, no matter what the circumstances may 
be, not promulgated by the proper authority. 

Special rates apply only in the specific cases in which 
they are granted. They can not be used under other circum- 
stances. 

Tariffs, circulars, and other matter relating to rates should be 
filed in the offices of those to whom they are addressed, for preser- 
vation and use. 

A higher rate can not be asked for a short trip than for a long 
trip, the accommodation and line being the same. If this rule is 
at any time disregarded, the attention of the proper trafiic official 
should be called to the matter. 
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* 

The limitation placed upon a ticket is to be considered in con- 
nection with the rate; all instructions connected therewith should, 
consequently, be scrupulously observed. 

In the event a ticket is subject to restrictions, such restric- 
tions should be shown on the face of the ticket or otherwise. 

A round trip ticket can not, under any circumstances, be ac- 
cepted in payment for the transportation of two persons one way. 

Latterly it has been prescribed by the law that there shall be 
posted in two public and conspicuous places at each station copies 
of the tariff's that affect interstate rates in force from such station. 
Agents at stations are accordingly supplied with three files, two 
for the waiting rooms (one for each) and one for their oflfices. 

When new tariffs are received, those that they Supersede 
should be promptly removed. 

When circulars quoting round trip or other rates are issued 
which require to be posted, the fact is usually noted on the cir- 
cular by the official issuing it. 

Tariff circulars and other matters, when no longer operative, 
should be promptly removed from the public files. These files 
should be kept complete and if any notice, tariff, circular or 
other paper intended for the information of the public is oblit- 
erated or defaced, agents should promptly replace it. 

Notice should be given to the accounting department in 
advance of all special rates. Agents should be similarly advised. 

Permits issued to clergymen, evangelists, missionaries, sisters 
of charity and others are not intended, primarily, to be used in 
the prosecution of secular business.* 



Persons who hold permits for half fare tickets 
are governed by the following rules and regula- 
tions : 

The permit is not transferable and can be revoked at any time. 
The permit must be shown to conductors and agents of the 
company when requested. 

* Those who are furnished with half fare permits of this kind 
are required to exhibit them upon the purchase and surrender of 
a ticket, and in the event they do not do so full fare is exacted. 
The tariflls of many roads provide that persons holding these 
half fare permits who neglect to buy tickets (when they get on 
the train at stations where tickets are sold) shall be required to 
pay first class fare. The rules of each company govern. 
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The holder of the permit mii^C ii1en tify liimself ^y his eig^atiire 
whenever so reijiilred by aiithorizcil employes of the company. 

The permit must be shown to the conductor with the half fare 
tieket purchased at the tii'ket olfife. 

For all fares paid on train regular rates will 1.e chargeiJ, ex- 
cept from stations where no tickets are »oM. 




Carriage In Rajpootana. 

Tlie permit must be returned to tlie proper officer wiienever the 
liolUer ceases to fulftll the iwnditioiis under which it was issued. 

Kvery permit must bear the stamp of the gener.il ticket agent 
or proper officer. 

REQUISITIONS FOB TICKETS. 

There are many things that require to l)e con- 
sidered in making reqnisitions for tickets;. They 
should be made when it is most convenient; at 
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some .stated period in the month at a time most 
likely to suit the convenience of the storekeeper 
and otherwise facilitate the discharge of business 
and a comprehensive knowledge thereof. Much 
depends u[>on the method <)l)served: upon the 
care and intelligence exercised. The <iuesti()n 
comes up prominently in connection with rail- 
way material generally. 

The efficient handling of supplies <lepends very 
largely upon tlie time and method of making 
requisitions; upon the care exercised to see that 
the supplies scattered along the line in the hands 
of agents and others are not greater than they 
should be: that the stores at headquaiters, while 
abundant, are not excessive. The sul)ject in- 
volves too manv (conditions to l)e more than re- 
feired to here. It is sufficient to till a volume in 
itself, and to l)e understood must be considered, 
not cursorilv l)ut exhaustivelv. and with relation 
to w- hat is ne(»essar5' to enable a company to buy 
cheap] V, store judiciouslv and use economicallv. 
All these f[uestions I have considered in connec- 
tion with tlie handling of railway supplies.* 

The conditions attending the handling of 
ticket supi)lies are not noticeably different. It is 
sufficient to say here that requisitions for tickets 
and other station supplies should be made at 
some particular time each month, so that the 
storekeeper may consider them together; may be 
put to the least expense in packing and shipping, 
jind be able at a particular time to make an in- 



1(1 >^ 



Ecouomical Piirchaae, Care and Use of Material." 
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ventory of supplies on hand with a view of deter- 
mining what he will require to carry him through 
the succeeding month. When requisitions are 
heiug received daily and hourly this is impos- 
sible. 

A company that desires to buy cheaply will so 
far as possible make all its purchases at one 
time in the month; and correspondingly will so 




far as possible confine the requisitions of its 
agents to one a month. It does not matter upon 
what jiartieuiar day requisitions are made; that 
which is all in all the most convenient is the 
l.cst. 

Unless some special reason exists therefor, re- 
quisitions shoukl be made so as to reach the cus- 
todian of supplies on a particular day of the 
month. They may, however, be made at other 
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times when the needs of business require. But 
so far as judicious foresight can provide every- 
thing needed should be ordered at the time 
stated. 

In order to facilitate work, blank requisitions 
of different forms should be provided according 
to the use to which they are to be put; one form 
for general supplies, another for fuel, another 
for stationery, another for brasses, another for 
dining car supplies, another for tickets.* It is 
with this last that we are now immediately con- 
cerned. It should be used in all cases in order- 
ing tickets. 

Requisitions will be made for such tickets as are furnished 
agents to sell. When facilities will permit, it is designed that 
they shall keep every kind needed in th« discharge of busi- 
ness, such as card tickets, half fare tickets, book and other 

tickets.t 

Requisitions for local atul interline tickets should be made sep- 
arately. 

Different kinds of tickets should be classified, the same kinds 
or forms following each other in their order. 

In making requisition for interline tickets, the form, destina- 
tion and total number of tickets desired should be stated. 
When half fare tickets are required in addition to full tickets, 
the total number of each kind should be stated. 

In ordering supplies the telegraph should not be used if it can 
be avoided. A requisition sent by telegraph should be followed 
by one of the usual form sent by train, with this notation across 
the face, "()rdered by Telegraph." 

In ordering local card tickets it will be remembered that they 
are furnished in lots of fifty or some multiple thereof. There is 
no fixed rule in regard to other tickets. 



* In reference to the last see Form N"©. 1, appendix. 

t Agents are not allowed to discontinue the sale of any kind 
of ticket when the supply becomes exhausted or otherwise, with- 
out the authority of the proper ofticer. 
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Tickets should not be ordered in excess of ourrent needs, but 
a sufficient supply should be kept on hand to meet all the emer- 
gencies of bushiess. 

Card tickets should be kept on sale to all stations to which 
there is an average demand for five tickets a month.* 

When excursions are authorized by the company, tickets 
therefor should be ordered when the demand is likely to equal 
or exceed fifty tickets. 

In making requisitions for tickets the closing number on 
hand should be given. 

Requisitions for tickets should be made as much in advance as 
possible, to allow time for the tickets to be printed. This 
usually requires about two weeks. 

In the event tickets that have been ordered are not promptly 
received, a second requisition should not be made, but the custo- 
dian of tickets should be notified forthwith of the delay. 

Requisitions for tickets should be enclosed in envelopes by 
themselves — never with other matter. 

Agents at stations not supplied with interline tickets can 
order them, when needed, from the proper officer. They should 
designate the route th(^ passenger desires to follow. If a limited 
ticket is required the day he is to start should be stated. In- 
structions will be given the agent with the ticket as to how it is 
to be accounted for. 

Agents who have occasion to order a mileage, commutation 
or other form of ticket requiring the insertion of the name of 
the purchaser, should be particular to give both the Christian and 
surnames in full.f The residence of the applicant should also be 
given in ordering tickets when the form requires it to be in- 
serted or the information is necessary. 

Requisitions for cars should give date and other particulars. 

In making requisition for ticket stami)s to replace those chat 
have become disabled, an impression of the stamp should be 
given on the requisition, and when the new stamp is received 
the old one should be returned. 

A list of the principal supplies required by agents and con- 
ductors in connection with the passenger business will be found 
embodied in the appendix hereto.+ 

*7. e., tickets upon which the points from and to are printed, 
t Tickets for ladies should bear their Christian names — not 
the Christian names of their husbands or guardians. 
X See Form No. 24, appendix. 
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SHIPPING AND INVOICING TICKETS. 

An invoice, with merchants, is practically a 
bill of sale. It shows the name and address of 
the person who furnished the goods, for whom 
they are intended, their nature, quantity, price 
and the date furnished. The invoices of rail- 
ways are substantially the same. 

An invoice should ji('i'Oini)any all tickets purchased, also all 
\ tickets furnished agents and all tickets returneil by a*]^ents or 
■ sent away by them.* 

If proper care is exercised bj' the custodian of tickets in print- 
ing and shipping, the numbers of local tii^kets which each agent 
receives will follow without break the j)revious supj)!}'. This will 
not, however, be the case with interline tickets, for obvious reasons. 

In packing, tickets of the same kind shoidd be kept together 
and securelv tied. 

Packages should be sealed ])efore ])eing shipi)ed. 

Tickets should be shipped by express unless otherwise ordered. 

Tickets shoidd be examined, counted and compared with the 
invoice when received. 

If tickets are missing, the num])ers thereof should be noted 
on the invoice. 

If duplicate tickets are received by agents they should be re- 
turned to the custodian of tickets and the fact duly noted on the 
margin of the invoice. 

Invoices should not 1)e changed pending advice. If the 
tickets called for are not received by an agent or if the numbers 
do not agree with the invoice, notice should be sent to the custo- 
dian of tickets and the invoice held awaiting instructions. 

When an invoice has been verified or discrepancies noted, it 
should forthwith be dated, signed and returned. 

A copy should be kept of every invoice returned. 

In order to keep the ticket auditor advised a duplicate invoice 
should be sent to him of tickets furnished agents; also of all 
tickets ordered returned.! 

* See Form No. 2, appendix. 

fit is the custom on many roads to return invoices to the 
custodian of tickets through the office of the ticket auditor so as 
to advise the latter of the fact that the tickets have been sent out. 
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CARE OF TICKETS — TICKET CASES. 

Every company prescribes the kind of ticket 
cases it will use. Separate cases are provided for 
local and interline tickets. 

In placing tickets in the case they should be so arranged that 
each form or lot of tickets will be kept together and in consec- 
utive order. 

When the case will permit they should be inserted facing out 
in numerical order, with the lowest number forward. 

Most of the cases now used for local card tickets are so ar- 
ranged that when the ticket which lies in front is sold the entire 
lot is moved forward, thus bringing the next ticket in order to 
the front for sale. 

In order to facilitate the selling of tickets, they are required 
to be arranged in the cases according to a prescribed order.* 

The same order should be observed in entering them upon the 
register. 

The doors and windows of ticket otRces should be securely 
fastened when not occupied. 

Access to tickets should not be allowed except to authorized 
persons. 

Tickets should be kept locked up. The receptacles should be 
made secure. There are few, if any, stations where the safe pro- 
vided is sufficiently large to hold the tickets kept in stock. 
Other provision should therefore be made. So far as practi- 
cable the ticket cases should be used for storing and protect- 
ing tickets. Any excess should be kept in strong drawers 
securely locked. 

In the event tickets are stolen, burned or otherwise lost, the 
particulars should be promptly reported to the ticket auditor, the 
general ticket agent, and the division superlndendent, or such 
other officers as may be directed. 

The fact should also be noted upon the ticket register. 

Before an agent who sustains a loss of this kind can be given 
credit therefor upon the books of the company, he should secure 



*The "Paster"' and ''Extension*' forms invite particular ad- 
justment; they should be arranged so that the extension (that is, 
the parts reading from the central point) follow the paster forms 
{i, e., those reading to such point). 
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from the superintendent (or other authorized officer) a letter or 
voucher specifying the details of the loss and recommending that 
credit be allowed.* 

TICKET STAMPS — CARE AND USE THEREOF. 

It is necessary to the protection of the carrier 
that every ticket should be stamped when sold; 
it in a measure protects him against stolen and 
other unauthorized tickets; it is also a necessity 
in accounting. 

All tickets should he plainly stamped at the time of sale. 

In order to render this effective every office should be supplied 
with a stamp, specifying the name of the office, the initials of the 
road, and the date.f 

Agents should have a uniform hour each day for changing the 
date of their stamps. The most convenient for this purpose is 
six o'clock p.m.; at this time, unless otherwise instructed, the 
date should be changed to the next day. If, however, tickets are 
being sold for a train at six o'clock the stamp should not be 
altered until the sales for such train cease. 

Care should be taken to keep the stamp in good order so that 
it will make a clean and legible impression. In order to insure 
this agents must make frequent examinations of the impressions 
made on tickets. Ribbons should be changed as often as neces- 
sary to secure a good impression. 

* A common rule of carriers is that *'Agents shall pay for all 
tickets lost, misplaced or stolen, unless it can be clearly shown 
that the loss was not the result of carelessness on their part." 
The reason why the superintendent is suggested as an auditing 
officer in case of losses is because he is on the ground and pos- 
sesses avenues of information in such cases not readily accessible 
to others. 

t The form of stamp now generally used for this purpose is 
self inking and otherwise convenient to operate. An ingenious 
device for perforating the date of sale in tickets has been intro- 
duced and extensively used. As many forms of tickets have the 
name of the selling station printed on them, the stamping of it on 
such tickets may be dispensed with. It is important that every 
ticket, especially coupon tickets, should when issued show the 
name of the selling station and date on each coupon. If it is not 
printed, it should be stamped or written in the ticket by the a^ent. 
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Stamps should be kept locked up in the safe or other aecure 
place wlien not in use. 

Tickets should be stamped on the back when some other place 
is not expressly provided, 

Every coupon attached to an Interline ticket should be stamped. 

Both the going and returning portions of round trip tickets 
ahould be stamped. 




Caniage in Baroda. India. 

If for any reasoa a ticket that is unlimited as to time is not 
sold after lieing stamped, it may be resold, but should be stamped 
again when sold. 

All tickets bound within covers should also be stamped on the 

All stubs or records retained by agents should be stamped, if 
posdUe. 
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SELLING TICKETS — ALTERATIONS THAT MAY BE MADE 
IN TICKETS TO MEET PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES. 

It is the duty of those who work for common 
carriers to treat the public with the most scrupu- 
lous attentioi] and politeness, with the deference 
that belongs to a customer; a potential person- 
age. By observing this rule they will pay a 
necessary debt to the public and serve their em- 
ployers in the most acceptable and capable man- 
ner possible. 

The selling of tickets incidentally embraces all 
the questions connected therewith, such as the 
best and most eflBcacious means of prevailing 
upon passengers to buy tickets before entering 
the cars. It involves providing enough ticket 
windows and so arranging them that passengers 
may be served quickly; employing alert, ex- 
perienced, capable and polite ticket sellers; 
keeping on hand the kind of tickets required; 
being able to make change at the ticket window, 
and similar particulars. These are essentials. 
The subject, however, is referred to elsewhere 
and may be passed here without further refer- 
ence. Some of the specific rules and regulations 
to be observed in the sale of tickets are as fol- 
lows : 

Every ticket office should be opened at least thirty minutes 
before the arrival and departure of trains, and kept open until 
trains leave. This is a fundamental rule. 

In order that passengers may not purposely avoid coming to 
the ticket office, waiting rooms should be comfortably furnished, 
should be kept clean, well ventilated and free from improper 
characters. 
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No tickets should be sold on credit. Cash should be paid at the 
time of delivery. 

Ticlcets should not be sold to stations at whicb triune do not 
stop, nor for trains that do not carry passengers. 

If application is made for tickets not provided for, the pro- 
per official of the company should forthwith he notified of the tact 
ao thit due provision may be made if advisable. 




ige In Delhi. 



Passengers should be tii'keted to their final degtination If 
possible, whether tt be on another company's line or not. They 
arc entitled to every convenience provided by the carrier, trans- 
fer at junctions, through checking of baggage, freedom from 
annoyance, etc. 

Every proper means should be taken to Induce passengers to 
take the route giving the longest practicable haul to the com- 
pany selling the ticket, provided such route aft'ords reasonable 
accommodatio ns. 
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Agents are required to be familiar with the time tables and 
schedules relating to their divisions. It will materially assist 
them in selling tickets to commit such matters to memory. 

Tickets should be sold in numerical order, commencing with 
the lowest number on hand. 

If, through mistake, a card ticket should be sold out of order 
the lowest number on hand of the same kind should be renum- 
bered and i)ut in its place and the ticket auditor notified at once 
of the number of the ticket sold out of order; also of the 
original number of the ticket put in its place. Notices of thir 
kind need not be sent in the case of mileage, excess baggage and 
interline tickets unless expressly directed. It will be sufiicient 
in such cases to recount the fact in the next monthly return. 

Care should be taken to avoid selling the wrong ticket or the 
issuance of the wrong form, such as supplying a half fare pas- 
senger with a full fare ticket, furnishing passengers going one 
way with round trip tickets, and so on. Tickets are, in many cases, 
given a peculiar color in order to assist in distinguishing them. 

Local tickets should not be used in ticketing passengers to 
stations on other roads, and vice versa. 

Half fare tickets can be sold only for children under the pre- 
scribed age. In selling such tickets, agents will inquire the age 
of the person for whom it is purchased. 

Tickets should not be sold to young children unable to take 
care of themselves unless accompanied by a competent person. 

Children under five years of age do not require tickets. 

One ticket should not be sold to cover two children, but a sepa- 
rate half fare ticket given in each case.* 

When a ticket of a particular kind is used for some other pur- 
pose, such purpose should be clearly indicated upon the face of 
the ticket, either by stamping, writing, punching, or otherwise. 

When limited tickets are sold, the year, month and day of ex- 
piration should be plainly indicated on the face of the ticket. 

When tickets are sold that are limited or restricted in any 
way, the passenger should be notified by the agent. 

Agents are expected in many cases to keep the names and ad- 
dresses of persons to whom they sell tickets. This is notably so 
in regard to mileage tickets and tickets upon which a rebate is 
allowed. The duty, when required, must not be disregarded. 
Due advice of such requirement is given by the proper officer. 

* As a rule there are no half fare tickets for round trip, ex- 
cursion or commutation business. 
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Passengers destined to points on other lines should designate 
the route they wish to follow. Agents will afford them all the in- 
formation in their power, but in the absence of instructions to the 
contrary from their company, will not advocate any particular line. 

No one can extend a ticket beyond its proper limitations, or 
alter the conditions that attach to its sale or use, except an 
authorized official of the company, or by his direction. 

Writing on tickets should be with pen and black ink or other 
indelible substance. If it becomes necessary to designate the 
class or character of a ticket, it should be done across the face of 
the ticket and across every distinct and detachable part thereof. 

In issuing a ticket upon which the destination or number of 
passengers is required to be written, care should be taken to so fill 
up the blank spaces that no alterations or additions can be made. 

In entering the destination of a ticket, the state should also be 
given.* 

Each ticket, and each detachable portion thereof, should be 
distinctly and legibly stamped when sold.f 

When a place is provided for stamping a ticket, such place 
should be used. In other cases the back of the ticket should be 
stamped. 

A ticket can not be altered. If an error is made in filling it 
up, a new ticket should be used. 

When tickets are limited as to time, the limitation should be 
plainly indicated on the face thereof. This is usually done with 
an " L "' punch. In the case of coupon tickets, each coupon is 
required to be similarly marked. 

First class interline tickets may be reduced to second class 
tickets by writing the words " second class" across the face of 
the ticket and also across the face of each coupon . In many 
cases this is done with a punch provided for the purpose. 

When an interline ticket is changed or limited in any way, 
the record (stub) attached to it should also be changed. 

When special contracts attend the use of tickets, as in the case 
of emigrant tickets, forms of a higher grade can not be used. 

Agents are required to give a receipt whenever called upon 
for money received for tickets sold.+ These receipts are fre- 

* In inserting the destination, agents should be careful to avoid 
a frequent mistake, viz., writing the name of their own station. 

t Tnis does not, of course, refer to tickets having minute 
coupons attached, such as mileage, excess baggage coupons, etc, 
I See Form No. 3, appendix. 
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quently nepossary to the purchaser as a vouirher to enable him to 
recoup hlniRelf. AVhen receipts hue heen given however, 
and tlie tii^kets nreafternard preEenle<I with a request to have 
the amount refiiniled igents should require passengers to 
return the receipts as well is the tii,kets before paying back 
tlie money. 

No agent is allowed to divide hissalarj or other remuneration 
tliathe may receive with any ticket broker or other person or 
personH with a view to influencing business, except under direct 
permlssEoii oF his superior ofSccr. Nor is he authorized to 
promise any exceptional privileges to passengers beyond those 




expressed on the ticket and in the regulations of the company. 
The terms governing the conduct of business and the use of 
ticliets are imperative and can not be waived, altered or abro- 
gated except by an authorized officer of the company under pre- 
scribed rules. 

Agents wlio send tii:kets to be delivered to passeugers at 
a local station should send the tickets to the agent at such 
station. An Invoiee should aucompany them specifying the 
amount due thereon. It is the duty of the receiving agent to 
colleet the amount and remit it In accordance with the rnlea 
and regulations governing such matters. A receipt for the 
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amount should be returned to him by the person to whom he 
remits it.* 

Agents are responsible for errors and omissions made by 
them. Thus, to illustrate, if they collect an insutiicient rate, if 
they sell a first class ticket at a second class rate, if they sell a 
ticket at a limited rate, and fail to thus limit it, or if they sell a 
ticket at half fare, and do not indicate thereon that it is a 
half fare ticket, they are charged with the difterence in each 
case.f 

Tickets sent to agents for a particular occasion remaining 
unsold should be returned to the proper official as soon as the 
occasion passes, with a statement or invoice thereof. 

When agents are advised to cease selling a particular kind 
of ticket, they should mark it " ofi" sale " and adopt such other 
precautions as may be necessary. 

CHART OF INTERLINE FORMS USED IN SELLING INTER- 
LINE TICKETS. 

The railroads of the country intersect and cross 
each other in every direction, in the most unex- 
pected manner and at the most unexpected 
places, forming a labyrinth which no one can re- 
member or understand without the most careful 
study with the aid of the best maps. Each line 
by which passengers can reach a place of any 
prominence requires that its tickets shall be 
placed on sale by all connecting lines with which 
it has friendly relations. This requires that each 
company shall keep on hand for sale tickets to all 
the principal points. Thus, the agent at Boston 

* If an agent receives more for a ticket than a stipulated 
price, he should account to the company for the excess, making 
an explanation thereof in his returns so that the transaction may 
be identified forever afterward, and remit the money with his 
other receipts. 

t This rule is not particular with any carrier but is com- 
mon to all carriers. 
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is supplied with tickets to St. Louis via all the 
different routes — twenty, perhaps, in number. 
These routes are not known to him except under 
general designations. It is manifestly impossible 
that he should be able to know off hand all the 
lines that a passenger must traverse in going by 
a particular route. Nor has he time to study the 
maps or scrutinize in detail the coupons attached 
to tickets in order to ascertain the direction of 
each. In order to overcome this difficulty, the 
passenger department of each railway furnishes 
its agents with a chart of the interline forms that 
it sells, showing the route of each ticket. It is 
very simple. Each route by which a ticket is 
sold is given a form number. Tickets by this 
route bear this number. In addition to the form 
number the tickets are numbered consecutively, 
no two tickets having the same progressive num- 
ber. Thus, interline tickets have a form num- 
ber, and a consecutive number. The chart ex- 
hibits, in the numerical order of forms, the route 
and destination of each ticket, for ' * Complete " 
tickets, "Paster" and " Extension " forms. The 
form numbers for complete tickets are grouped 
together in one place; those for pasters in another 
place; those for extensions in another place. 

The chart is accompanied by an alphabetical 
index. By reference to this index agents are 
able to ascertain at a glance to what points in- 
terline tickets are sold and the number of the 
route. By reference to these numbers the kind 
of ticket to be used and the route are ascer- 
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tained.* The index to the chart is so arranged 
that reference to it will enable an agent to select 
the ticket he desires, after he becomes familiar 
with the forms, without referring to the body of 
the book. 

The chart of interline forms is an indisp^ensable auxiliary in 
the sale of interline tickets. Agents should carefully study it 
and familiarize themselves with routes, terminal points and the 
numbers of the various forms. Accuracy and celerity in selling 
tickets can not otherwise be attained. 

The chart is requireil to be literally followed. 

Upon receipt of a form not included in the chart, it should 
without delay be entered in its place.t 

In attaching the extension ticket to the p>aster, care should be 
taken to join them together proi>erly and accurately and to sec 
that the destination is plainly written in the space provided on 
the attached record and terminal coupon. 

Before delivering an interline ticket to a passenger it should be 
scrutinized to see that the lines composing the route are shown 
upon the ticket, and in the case of a paster ticket that it readt 
to the point where the extension ticket begins. The necessity 
that agents shall not make any mistake in selling the paster and 
extension forms is too apparent to require emphasis here. 

Xo mistakes can be made in selling interline tickets if th€ 
chart and rate sheets are studied and followed. 

TRANSPORTATION OF CORPSES. 

The distinctions that are made by carriers 
with animate mankind, between children and 
ad alts (some being earned without charge, some at 

* The alphabetit.'al index does not always include every point 
The points omitted are provided for in the rate sheet. When, 
therefore, a point can not be found agents should refer to rate 
sheets. 

fin order to prevent mistakes^ the chart, in describing th€ 
routes of ** Extension "^ forms, specifies the ^* P:isters '' used witt 
them. The record or stub attached to the " Extension *' ticket \s 
a further aid. 
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half rates and some at full rates) are not observed 
with the dead. Here all distinctions are lost. 
Here the infant is expected to contribute equally 
with the grown man to the company's revenue. 

The regulations governing the carriage of dead 
people differ. Many roads relegate this traffic 
to the express companies. Upon others a corpse, 
if securely enclosed in a coflBn or other suitable 
case and accompanied by an attendant who 
holds a physician's or health officer's certificate 
reciting that it is free from contagion and that 
necessary precautions have been taken to pre- 
vent putrefaction while in transit, may be car- 
ried in the baggage car for the price of a first 
class passage ticket. 

But the ticket must be purchased in the regu- 
lar way and must be duly surrendered to the 
conductor for cancellation and remission. The 
following instructions govern: 

Corpses may be ticketed on local or interline tickets as occa- 
sion demands. 

In some cases the law prescribes the manner in which a corpse 
shall be prepared for transportation, a violation thereof being a 
penal offense. Enactments of this kind should be scrupulously 
observed by employes and others. 

In the event the custodian of a corpse is not supplied with a 
ticket the conductor should collect from him the same fare that 
he would from an adult passenger. 

PROPERTY PLEDGED FOR SUMS DUE A COMPANY — 
A RAILWAY, A BANKER, PAWNBROKER, UNDERTAKER 
AND FRIEND. 

Railways adjust themselves to the convenience 
and necessities of their customers without much 
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reference to what is required of tbem as com- 
mon carriers. Tlie public is much more punc- 
tilious than a railway corporation. 

The air is full of criticisms of the acts of car- 
riers, if there is the slightest failure to meet the 
utmost demands of patrons. But we rarely ever 




hear a word said by carriers or their servants 
about the delinquencies of the public. The car- 
rier is not over nice. He is not particular what 
he does so long as business is facilitated thereby. 
Thus, when necessary, he performs with zeal, if 
not always with facility, the offices of banker, 
pawnbroker and undertaker. It is in the char- 
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acter of pawnbroker that he is to be considered 
when he accepts temporarily the property of a 
patron in lieu of money. Cases of this kind are 
not of rare occurrence. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for an impecunious passenger to hypoth- 
ecate his baggage or jewelry. The carrier re- 
ceives it and so far as practicable does all he can 
to facilitate the recovery of the property by the 
passenger without trouble when the debt has 
been satisfied. He not only accepts property 
offered him in place of money, but sends such 
property forward with the passenger (if possible) 
so that it may be ready for him when he desires 
to redeem it. Travelers hypothecate their prop- 
erty to pay for its transportation or their own 
passage. It does not matter what the occasion 
may be. So far as he can the carrier is not only 
willing but glad to assist in every possible way 
to alleviate the distress that occasions necessity 
for his intervention. 

But the machinery that he has adopted for ac- 
complishing this purpose is, in many cases, crude. 
It is not, however, difficult to perfect it. One 
trouble with existing methods is that the ticket 
agent operates through the conductor instead of 
directly. Thus, if a passenger desires to pledge 
his baggage as security for his passage the con- 
ductor is notified and is given the check for the 
property. This the conductor delivers to the 
agent at the place of destination, who collects 
and reports the amount. A simpler and better 
way in the majority of cases would be for the 
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ticket agent at the starting point to check the 
baggage and ticket the passenger, enclosing the 
check to the agent at destination with instruc- 
tions to collect the amount and remit, giving the 
passenger an order for the property upon his pay- 
ing a certain specified sum.* This would dispose 
of cases that occur at stations. If a person were 
found upon a train without a ticket, who could 
not pay his fare and desired to pledge his prop- 
erty therefor, the conductor would treat the mat- 
ter the same as the ticket agent, i. e., he would 
take his baggage check or whatever property 
was hypothecated and give the passenger a re- 
ceipt for his fare the same as if he paid cash. 
The same returns are required of him that are, 
under similar circumstances, required of agents. 
It is not necessary at all that the money collected 
on the pledge should be handed to the conductor 
or to the agent who received the pledge. It may 
be remitted with other moneys collected on ac- 
count of current affairs and charged on the books 
of the company to the person who made the col- 
lection. The machinery for all this is the return 
made to the ticket auditor by the person who 
accepted the property.! This may be used as a 

* This would necessitate : 1. A record to be retained by the 
forwarding ticket agent. 2. A notice to the agent at destination. 
3. The order given to the passenger. 4. A notice of the trans- 
action to be given to the ticket auditor. 

1 1 use the word "Return'' instead of "Report*' usually em- 
ployed upon railroads; first, because the government uses it 
under similar circumstances, and second, l^cause it is better. 
" Report " is more generally used in a verbal sense ; thus, a cap- 
tain is required to "report" to his regiment, while by "Return" 
a written statement is understood. 
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voucher to relieve the agent who delivered the 
ticket or the conductor who issued the receipt 
and made the authorization for a chaise against 
the person to whom the pledge was sent and 
whose duty it is to collect and remit the money. 
This would do away with the practice of remit- 
ting money backward and forward between em- 
ployes of the company in the cases referred to. 




Such practice is a bad one because of the delay 
and risk that attend it, and should never be 
countenanced in the rules and regulations of a 
company if it can be avoided. All money should 
be remitted directly to the treasury. That is the 
place for it. The person who collects the money 
should be charged with it and when this charge 
is made the persons who are entitled to credit, if 
any, may be credited, 
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The following rules and regulations are such as 
the practice of the acceptance of pledges for 
sums due a company demands: 

Property will be accepted in lieu of cash when a passenger is 
unable otherwise to pay for the transportation of himself or his 
baggfage. It will be clone only to save patrons from harassment 
or distress. Property is never to be accepted in lieu of money 
to meet the wants of adventurers or others who take advantage 
of the custom to evade paying cash. 

Care should be exercised to see that the property pledged is of 
sufficient value at forced sale to cover the amount. In the event 
it is not, the same rule will be observed that is followed when 
passengers do not have sufficient money. 

Those who accept pledges of this kind will be held responsi- 
ble for the value of the transportation furnished thereon. 

When property is pledged, whether for the carriage of passen- 
gers, baggage or otherwise, a receipt should be given for the thing 
pledged, by the person receiving the pledge. Special forms are 
provided for this purpose. Agents and conductors should keep 
themselves provided with these forms.* 

Care should be taken in filling up the receipt, to do so with pen 
and ink or indelible pencil ; no space should be left in which 
additions or alterations may be made. 

When a pledge is redeemed the receipt of the agent or con- 
ductor should be given up by the owner of the property. It 
should be cancelled and forwarded to the ticket auditor. 

When baggage is taken in lieu of money the check therefor 
should be delivered to the company. 

Pledges can only be accepted on account of local business, not 
on account of interline traffic, f 

Whoever receives a pledsre should see that it reaches the person 
whose duty it is to collect the amount. When collected the 



* Various forms are used. That which, however, seems best 
fitted is four-fold, viz : a record, which is retained by the con- 
ductor or agent; a notice, which is sent to the ticket auditor; a 
receipt (pledged), which is given to the passenger, and a notice, 
which is sent to the person who is expected to collect the money. 
See Form No. 5, appendix. 

t There is no reason, of course, why the practice should not 
be followed with interline business except that there is no pro- 
Vision between the companies in interest to that effect. 
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amount slioiild be ilisiiosetl of as the rules and regulations of the 
company provide. 

If a pleJge l» not redeemed within the stipulated time notice 
of the fiti:t Hhoidil 1)e sent to the ticket auditor, also to the general 
ti<:ket agent or proper otiiuer, and dispoBition made of the prop- 
erty according to the regulations governing such matters. 

GOVERNMENT REQUESTS FOR TRANSPORTATION, 

It is customary for railroads to transport per- 
sons and property upon written application of 
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duly authorized agents of the government, and 
await pay until such time as it is convenient 
for the latter to settle. The bulk of this busi- 
ness is with the various bureaus, dependencies 
and officials of the War and Interior depart- 
ments; mainly with the Quartermaster-General's 
office and the General Land office. However, 
more or less business is done with the Fish Com- 
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mission, the Marine hospitals, the homes for 
disabled soldiers, and other branches of the gov- 
ernment. 

These applications are called " Requests " and 
are made in the name of the company furnishing 
the transportation. 

No government request for transportation can be accepted 
unless technically perfect, as the government will not pay a re- 
quest that is defective in any respect. If the request is in proper 
form and is such as the agent has been authorized to receive, 
he will accept it for the transportation it covers, issuing tickets 
as in other cases. 

In accepting requests care should be taken to have the receipt 
in the lower portion thereof properly filled up, dated and signed. 
The certificates should also cover the service performed, neither 
more nor less, the number of passengers and quantity of proj)- 
erty, points from and to, etc. 

When transportation is asked to a local station, a first class 
card ticket will be used. If, however, there are two or more 
persons in the party, a book or party ticket may be used, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

If transportation is required to a point on another line, an 
interline ticket will be issued, unless the agent has been other- 
wise instructed. 

Separate requests for each road over which a passenger 
travels should be exacted, except when otherwise instructed ; they 
are required in collecting from the government, as the latter 
will not, as a rule, pay one carrier for work performed by 
another. 

Each request should be properly filled up, dated and receipted. 

Especial care should be taken to state in the requests and the 
attached certificates the right name of the line ; also to see that 
the names of the junction points between which the service is to 
be performed are correctly entered. 

Special instructions are given by each company in reference 
to the points from and to which interline tickets may be issued 
In exchange for requests. In the absence of such instructions, 
the preceding rules will govern. 

In the event a person who holds a request neglects to present 
it at the ticket office and is afterward fouud on the train, the 

IS 
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conductor will have the request exchanged for a ticket at the 
first station.* 

When tickets are issued by agents in accordance with the 
foregoing rule, they should be made to read from the station 
where exchanged to the place of destination. But the request 
and receipt attached to it should cover the entire service ren- 
dered. 

Conditions generally similar to the foregoing are made by- 
railroads to meet the requirements of the various states in 
which they operate. 

Requests and bills of lading issued by the government and 
received in exchange for transportation should be forwarded to 
the proper accounting officer monthly.f If found to be author- 
ized and technically correct, credit for amounts thus remitted is 
allowed the agent in due course. But credit can not, it is mani- 
fest, be allowed if the papers are informal in any way, as the 
government will not aocept or honor any docimient directing 
the payment of money that is not duly authorized and is not per- 
fect in every particular. 

ORDERS OF ONE AGENT UPON ANOTHER TO DELIVER 

TICKETS OR PAY MONEY. 

It is a matter of daily and hourly occurrence 
in the operations of carriers for tickets to be 
paid for at one place to be delivered upon tele- 
graphic order at another. Also for money to be 
deposited with one agent to be paid on tele- 
graphic order by some other agent. Sometimes 
these orders are sent by mail. 

* Many roads permit their conductors to honor government 
requests the same as agents. There is no objection to the prac- 
tice if conductors will exercise the same care in accepting 
requests and look to the fullillment of the necessary details that 
agents do. 

t These requests may, of course, be sent in at any time, but 
practical experience seems to demonstrate that once a month is 
as often as necessary and that labor and anno van ce may be saved 
by thus restricting returns. 
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Thus the practices of bankers in a measure 
creep into the varied performances of carriers. 

The manner of accounting for this business is 
not uniform. Some companies require that tlie 
collecting agent shall remit the money to the 
agent making the disbursement. This is a very 
simple method of treating the matter. In such 
cases the agent to v? horn the money is sent remits 
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it, if it is for a ticket, exactly as he would if he 
had sold the ticket to a passenger for cash at his 
ticket window. If he pays money, however, on 
such an order he merely makes a note of the 
transaction on his return, attaching thereto the 
receipt of the payee. In all transactions of this 
kind agents should give receipts for money paid 
to them and must exact receipts for money they 
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pay or for tickets they deliver. In the event an 
agent does not receive a remittance promptly for 
tickets delivered by him or money paid, he should 
notify the treasurer forthwith by telegraph, so that 
they may act in concert in securing the money. 

Such are, briefly, the rules and regulations that 
properly govern when the money collected is re- 
mitted to the agent who makes the disbursement. 
They, however, require elaboration. Like all 
monetary transactions they must be carefully 
considered and such safeguards adopted as will 
prevent al)use of confidence or other mishap. 

On some roads a prescribed form of order is 
supplied agents which they are required to use 
whenever they have occasion to order another 
agent to deliver tickets or pay money. This is a 
good practice. The form is triplicate in nature. 
The original is used for the order; the duplicate 
is forwarded to his ticket auditor by the agent 
giving the order; the triplicate is retained by 
him as a record. 

Another method of treating money collected 
by agents on account of tickets to be delivered 
or money to be paid other agents, is to have 
amounts thus collected remitted by the collector 
directly to the treasurer of his company instead 
of to the agent or officer through whom the 
money is paid or the ticket delivered. This is, 
in many respects, the preferable plan. It is 
simple and direct and avoids unnecessary cir- 
cumlocution. Where this practice is observed 
the person upon whom the order is drawn should 
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forward it, as soon as the ticket has been de- 
livered or the money paid, to the ticket auditor 
of his company, so that the latter may be ad- 
vised of the transaction and may be able to notify 
his treasurer in order that the last named officer 
may see that the money is duly forthcoming. 

The following specific rules are necessary in 
handling orders for tickets or money under the 
system last described : 
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Money collected on account ot orders for tickets or money to 

be delivered at some other point will be remitted by the person 
who collects it to the treasurer of his company. He will also 
embrace U in bia monthly return. This return should give par- 
ticulars of the transaction, such as name of agent on whom the 
order was ilrawii, date thereof, kind ot ticket to be delivered or 
amount ot money to be paid over, or both. 

An agent who has oecasion to direct another agent of the 
company to deliver tickets or money Bhould send a copy ot the 
order to the ticket auditor by first train.* 

• An order should never under any ciroumstances be given to 
pay money except when tickets are ordered, and only then in 
extreme cases, to accommodate a patron of the company. 
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Agents upon whom orders are drawn will, upon the delivery 
of tickets or money, require the parties to whom the delivery is 
made to receipt therefor upon the back of the order, specifying 
the form and number of the ticket, also the amount of money 
paid, if any. They should then notify the ticket auditor forth- 
with; this should give the name of the person issuing the order, 
the date thereof and the amount of money collected by him; also 
the number, form and destination of the ticket delivered on such 
order and the amount of money paid, if any. It is the duty of 
the ticket auditor to notify the treasurer of transactions of this 
kind without delay. 

Tickets issued or money paid on orders will be embodied in 
the return for the month in which the transaction occurred. If 
for a ticket, the kind of ticket delivered will be noted, also the 
name of the person on whose order it was delivered and the date 
thereof; but the amount need not be entered. When money is 
paid the amount will be extended and deducted from the total of 
the return ; the name of the person on whose order the money 
was paid and the date of the order being given. 

The receipt for tickets or money must be attached to the return. 

Any expense that is occasioned by the transfer of money on 
orders, as explained above, or in connection with the delivery of 
tickets at some other point, should be paid by the applicant. 
Tliepe expenses may cover expressage, telegraph service, ex- 
change, postage, etc. No charge may be made except for actual 
expenses incurred, and no expense should be incurred at any time 
if it can l)e avoided. 

In those cases where a company has occasion 
to order tickets to be delivered or money paid by 
another company the foregoing method of hand- 
ling the Imsiness must be changed somewhat. 
The practice at present is for the local agent to 
send the order through the general ticket agent 
of his company. He follows this up by remitting 
him the money. This latter the ofBcial in ques- 
tion remits to the general ticket agent of the 
company honoring the order, who remits it in 
turn to the local agent, who in turn remits it to 
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his treasurer. This method of handling the busi- 
ness involves a great deal of repetition of work, 
much handling of the money, much unneces- 
sary risk, and much circumlocution. A better 
plan would be for the collecting agent to send 
the money to his treasurer and have the ticket 
auditor of the collecting company take up the 
amount and report it to the company honoring 
the order in his next monthly return of interline 
tickets, just as in the case of tickets sold over 
such company's lines. Thus all risk would be 
avoided. The following specific rule should 
govern: 

An agent who has occasion to order an agent of another com- 
pany to deliver a ticket or pay money will make such request 
through his general ticket agent, sending a report thereof at the 
time to the ticket auditor. The general ticket agent upon receipt 
of the order will send the same forward through the proper offi- 
cial of the company that is to deliver the ticket or pay the cash ; 
he will at the same time notify the ticket auditor of the trans- 
action so that the latter may embodj^ it in his next return : he 
will thus have a double check upon the business. 

PERSONS CARRIED ON FREIGHT TRAINS AS PASSEN- 
GERS OR ACCOMPANYING FREIGHT. 

The rules and regulations of railways are not 
uniform in regard to the carriage of passengers 
on freight trains. Generally speaking, railways 
are averse to carrying passengers on such trains. 
However, as this business is done more or less it 
is necessary to provide rules and regulations gov- 
erning it. There are four classes of passeners 
embraced in this business: first, those in charge 
of live stock or other property, who are not 
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expected to pay fare; second, those in charge of 
property who are required to pay fare but of 
whom the conductor can not collect the amount 
except through the agent at the station to which 
the freight is billed; third, those in charge of 
property of whom the conductor is expected to 
collect a ticket or fare;''' fourth, common pas- 
sengers, but accompanying freight, w ho have a 
ticket or pay fare. In regard to this last named 
class, no special instructions are necessary as the 
usual rules and regulations governing such mat- 
ters should be observed. 

The accompanying rules and regulations refer 
more particularly to the three first named classes. 
Incidentally, however, they embrace the rules 
and regulations that it is customary for railways 
to issue in connection with the carriage of passen- 
gers on freight trains. They are as follows: 

In those cases where passengers are permitted to ride on freight 
trains, the following instructions should be observed, viz:t 

Passengers not entitled to ride free should procure tickets 
before getting on the train. In the event they fail to do this fare 
will be collected by the conductor and a receipt given therefor 
by him as in other cases. The rules governing passenger con- 
ductors will also be observed in reference to the collection, can- 
cellation and transmission of tickets collected. 

Persons in charge of property will be passed without charge 
upon certificate of the company's agent to that eft'ect, when such 
certificate is issued in accordance with the printed rules and 
regulations governing such matters. 

*In all cases of this kind the conductor is required to make 
a notation of the fact on the way bill so that the agent may be 
advised as to whether the person in charge has paid his fare or not. 

tUpon many roads particular freight trains are permitted to 
carry passengers; there trains are especially designated on time 
cards or otherwise. 
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It a. person is found on a train, whether iu c^a^ge of property 
or otlierwise. fare will be eollected of liiiii if lie is not provided 
with a. tii'ket or otlier evideiKjoof u right to ride without eharge. 

In those cases where fare is eollected from iiersoiis in charge 
of property a notation to that effect, signed ijy the conductor, 
Rhoulil be made on the way bill, stating the number of persons, 
the rate of fare collected, and total amount.* 

If persons tr:iveliug in charge of freight hold a ticket or pasB 
the fact should be noted oa the way bill by the conductor, t 
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I the e ent a person accompanying freight presents a ticket 
that loes i ot fully cover the transportation, it will be taken up 
a 1 fare collected for the remainder of the trip; or iu the event 
fare ca not be collected the method hereinafter presertbeil of 
olle ting fare by means of freight way hills will be followed. 

* I hi» notation is necessary, as agents at destination are ex- 
pected to add the fare of persons accompanying freight to the 
charges on the latter when such persona are not entitled to ride 
free or have no evidence that they have paid tlicir fare. 

t Tlie point from and to should also be given, also the num- 
ber of the ticket or pass. 
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Wben enc]o6ing an insufficieot ticket to headquarters a state- 
ment Bbould accompany it pvin^ date and number of way tail 
<m which the balance of the fare is to be collected.* 

If a ticket reads beyond a conductors run he will cancel it 
for such run and return it to the passenger. 

When a conductor can not collect fare from persons unpro- 
vided with tickets in charg-e of freight he will issue a cash fare 
receipt therefor : issuing a separate receipt for each person, and 
note in the space provided for inserting the rate the letters 
** C. O- D.*"t But instead of giving this receipt to the passenger 
he will attach it to the way bill. In addition he will make the 
prescribed notation on the way bill directing the agent at des- 
tination to collect the fare, specifying on the bill, as already 
stated, the number of persons, the points from and to which 
they should pay. the rate and amount : also the numbers of the 
cash fare receipts attached to the way bill.+ 

The return sent to the ticket auditor by the conductor 
of the receipt must ac<?ord therewith, notation being made on 
the back that it was issued on account of a person in charge of 
freight, giving the date, way bill number, points from and to, 
C. O. D., ete. A similar notation should be made by conduct- 
ors on their own record.§ 

If the transportation afforded a person in charge of prop- 
erty covers the run of two or more conductor* each will in his 
turn comply with the foregoing rules for that part of the road 
over which he runs. 

It is the duty of the agent at the station to which the freight 
is billed to collect any fares that may be noted for collection on 

* This rule also covers the case where the ticl^et presented 
only covers transportation to the end of the conductor's run 
instead of the place to which the property is billed. 

t It is of the greatest importance that this provision be ob- 
served. The rate should only be entered when the fare is paid, and 
even then the words "Faro paid'' sliould be written In connec- 
tion with the rate to prevent uncertainty upon tin; part of either 
the agent at destination or the ticl^et auditor as to whetlier the 
conductor collected the fare or not. 

X In the event the rebate form of retreipt is used it will he 
marked ^No rebate allowed on this,'' the letters " C. (). I)/' be- 
ing written across the face of the receipt. 

§ The object of the notice to the ticket auditor is to enable 
him to see that the agent at destination collects such fares and 
duly accounts therefor. 
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way bills. However, as conductors of freight trains are much 
occupied with their other duties, agents should not depend en- 
tirely upon their noting delinquent fares, but should be on the 
alert to discover and rectify omissions of this kind. 

In cases where an attendant is permitted under the rules to 
accompanj' live stock or other freight without charge, conduct- 
ors will hunt up and identify such person. If he can not be 
found they will note upon the way bill "No one in charge." 
Thus the agent will be advised and the company's interest fully 
protected in the event damage should occur to the property be- 
cause of the absence of the attendant. 

If a conductor has a way bill on which notations have been 
made by other conductors that a person is in charge who should 
pay fare, he will make diligent search for such person in the 
event he does not present himself. If he can not be found the 
conductor will note on the way bill "Passenger can not be found 
— collect fare," noting the stations from and to. This he will 
sign. It is the duty of the agent in such cases to collect the 
amount unless the consignee can satisfy him that the person in 
question did not accompany the freight over that particular part 
of the line, but traveled on another train. 

If a conductor omits to make a notation similar to that made 
by other conductors in turn, the agent will assume that the omis- 
sion is an oversight and will collect the amount, unless con- 
vinced that it would be unjust. 

If conductors are negligent in enforcing rules and regula- 
tions governing passengers carried on freight trains, agents and 
others are required to notify the traffic manager and ticket audi- 
tor of the fact, specifying the name of conductor and giving 
such details as are necessary to a proper understanding of the 
matter. 

Fares collected by agents on way bills should be embraced in 
the monthly local ticket return* immediately below the account 
of local ticket sales under the head of " Collections on way bills." 
The point of shipment should be stated, also number and date of 
way bill, number of cash fare receipt and amount. 

If the amount collected is from a place on another road (i, c, 
is interline business) it should be embodied in the monthly in- 
terline ticket return.f 



* See Form No. 14, appendix. 
t See Form No. IG, appendix. 
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(;a8h fare returns* will not be required for each train from 
freight conductors who only carry passengers occasionally. In 
lieu of the train return they are required to make a return at 
the end of the week.f 

In the event no fares have been collected or receipts issued a 
return to that effect is required.^ 

PURPOSE OF agents' AND CONDUCTORS^ RETURNS — 
DAILY EXHIBITS OF PASSENGER EARNINGS. 

The objects of the returns required from agents 
and conductors are: First, to ascertain whether 
the revenue derived from business has been accu- 
rately accounted for or not; second, to note the 
amount of such revenue; third, to find out to 
whom it is chargeable; fourth, to see that con- 
necting companies are allowed their proportions 
on tickets sold over their lines and that they re- 
port the amount due from them on interline 
tickets they sell; fifth, to enable those in charge 
to ascertain the origin, nature, destination and 
volume of business and the revenue accruing 
therefrom, including the gross earnings. 

In reference to the exhibits for this last, the 
practices and wants of railway companies are 
extremely varied. In some cases railway man- 
agers do not require to be informed of their earn- 
ings of tener than once a njonth; in other cases 
weekly; in others daily. 

* See Form No. 18, appendix. 

t Weeks close on the 7th, 14th, 21st and last day of the month. 

J A special form (No. 19, appendix) is provided for emergen- 
cies of this kind. It is termed a ''No fare return." It gives the 
signature and address of the conductor, period it covers, com- 
mencing number of blank receipts on liand, a cut of the con- 
ductor's cancellation punch, etc. 
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When daily earnings are required the method 
of determining their extent is also varied. At 
best; however, the information arrived at is only 
approximate. In some cases earnings are esti- 
mated from day to day upon the basis of tickets 
returned by conductors. This method is mani- 
festly deficient because many tickets sold are 
lost or not used immediately. In some cases 
daily returns are required of sales; this is, per- 
haps, the best plan of arriving at the result 
aimed at, but in order to save cost some roads 
only require weekly returns; these they use in 
estimating the daily earnings. A weekly return 
can not be said to be satisfactory where absolute 
accuracy is desired. In the first place it is not 
received until after the close of the week, when 
all but the earnings for the last day have been 
estimated. In such cases the estimate for the 
six preceding days must be partly guessed at and 
partly based on the earnings for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, the amount 
over or under estimated being corrected in the 
seventh day on the basis of the weekly return. 
This plan is a mere makeshift to save expense. 
It, however, works more satisfactorily than 
would be supposed, not because of any intrinsic 
merit it has, but because the passenger earnings 
of railways do not fluctuate very widely. If we 
know what the earnings are for a particular day 
in one year, we may estimate with tolerable 
accuracy what they will be for the corresponding 
day of the succeeding year, under similar condi- 
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tions. But especial conditions that accelerate 
or retard travel require to be noticed, such as ex- 
hibitions, fairs, blockades, etc. Earnings esti- 
mated in the manner described, while not accu- 
rate, are yet sufficiently near the facts to afford 
officials interested in such matters the light they 
require. 

It should be kept in mind, however, in con- 
sidering this matter, that there is no difficulty 
whatever in arriving at a practically accurate 
statement of daily passenger receipts. But to do 
this greater expense must be incurred than the 
value of the information warrants. The great 
object that the accounting officer has in view, 
here as elsewhere, is to keep expenses down. 
There is no doubt that railway managers would 
rather forego all knowledge in regard to daily 
receipts than have any considerable expense in- 
curred in ascertaining the same. Managers and 
owners are anxious to know as nearly as possible 
what their property is earning, but the infor- 
mation has only a qualified value. They are, 
therefore, I think, generally better satisfied Avith 
an approximate statement of earnings that costs 
little than an accurate one that costs consider- 
able. Moreover, they only remain in ignorance 
at best a few days, as a full statement of earn- 
ings is furnished them as often as once a month. 
Among the returns contemplated by this book 
are weekly returns of ticket sales.* These are 
used in making daily approximate earnings state- 

♦ See Fonu Nos. 13 and 15, appendix. 
14 
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ments in the manner described. The information 
is derived partly from these returns, partly from 
the cash collections of conductors, and partly from 
tickets collected sold by other companies, I do 
not by any means claim that this plan is the best. 




RECORDS KEPT AT STATIONS OF LOCAL AND INTER- 
LINE TICKETS. 

While the forms used by railroad companies 
are not alike it is customary to furnish agents 
with adequate facilities for keeping a record of 
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the tickets they handle. This record is at once 
a history and an inventory; a record of tickets 
received, sold, spoiled, returned and on hand. It 
is useful to the agent in making his returns and 
is necessary to traveling auditors and inspectors 
in examining the affairs of the office. When a 
supply of tickets is received, they should be care- 
fully examined and counted, assigned to their pro- 
per places, and the invoice signed and returned. 
But before the invoice is returned a careful 
transcript of it is entered in the local* or inter- 
linef ticket register, as the case requires. After- 
ward, as sales progress, the exact number dis- 
posed of may be ascertained quickly and accu- 
rately by comparing the lowest number on hand 
with the lowest number received. As more or 
less tickets are spoiled and more or less returned 
to headquarters, it is necessary to make pro- 
vision for these also; this the register does. 

The accompanying rules and regulations con- 
template separate registers for local and inter- 
line tickets. Both are described further on. It 
is designed that the lowest number of local tick- 
ets on hand shall be entered daily. On the inter- 
line ticket register the particulars are not en- 
tered so often; however, there is no reason why 
they should not be entered daily. The local ticket 
register is intended not only as a station history, 
but is also designed to be used in making the 
weekly and monthly returns. The interline reg- 

* See Form Xo. 11, appendix, 
t See Form No. 12, appendix. 
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If a person is found on a train, whether in char^ of property 
or otherwise, fare will be collectcil of liiin if lie is not provided 
with a tic'lfet or other evidence of a right to ride without eharge. 

In those cases where fare is collected from persons in charge 
of property a notation to that effect, signed hy the conductor, 
sliould lie made on the way bill, stating the number of persons, 
the rate of fare collected, and total amount.* 

If persons traveling in charge of freight hold a ticltet or pass 
the fact should be not«d on the way bill by the conductor, t 




Carri^te In Turklsb Arabia. 

In the event a person accompanying freight presents a ticket 
that does not fully cover the transportation, it will be taken up 
and fare collected for the remainder of the trip ; or in the event 
fare can not be collected the method herein^ter prescribes! of 
collecting fare by means of freight way bills will be followed. 

* This notation is necessary, as agents at destination are ex- 
pected to add the fare of persons accompanying freight to the 
charges on the latter when sucli persons are not entitled to ride 
free or have no evidence that they have paid their fare. 

t The point from and to should also be given, also the num- 
ber of the ticket or pass. 
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When enclosing an insufficient ticket to headquarters a state- 
ment should accompany it giving date and number of way bill 
on which the balance of the fare is to be collected.* 

If a ticket reads beyond a conductor's run he will cancel it 
for such run and return it to the passenger. 

When a conductor can not collect fare from persons unpro- 
vided with tickets in charge of freight he will issue a cash fare 
receipt therefor ; issuing a separate receipt for each person, and 
note in the space provided for inserting the rate the letters 
" C. O. D."t But instead of giving this receipt to the passenger 
he will attach it to the way bill. In addition he will make the 
prescribed notation on the way bill directing the agent at des- 
tination to collect the fare, specifying on the bill, as already 
stated, the number of persons, the points from and to which 
they should pay, the rate and amount ; also the numbers of the 
cash fare receipts attached to the way bill.t 

The return sent to the ticket auditor by the conductor 
of the receipt must accord therewith, notation being made on 
the back that it was issued on account of a person in charge of 
freight, giving the date, way bill number, points from and to, 
C. O. D., etc. A similar notation should be made by conduct- 
ors on their own record.§ 

If the transportation afforded a person in charge of prop- 
erty covers the run of two or more conductor^ each will in his 
turn comply with the foregoing rules for that part of the road 
over which he runs. 

It is the duty of the agent at the station to which the freight 
is billed to collect any fares that may be noted for collection on 

* This rule also covers the case where the ticket presented 
only covers transportation to the end of the conductor's run 
instead of the place to which the property is billed. 

t It is of the greatest importance that this provision be ob- 
served. The rate should only be entered when the fare is paid, and 
even then the words "Fare paid" should be written in connec- 
tion with the rate to prevent uncertainty upon the part of either 
the agent at destination or the ticket auditor as to whether the 
conductor collected the fare or not. 

X In the event the rebate form of receipt is used it will be 
marked "No rebate allowed on this," the letters "C. O. D." be- 
ing written across the face of the receipt. 

§ The object of the notice to the ticket auditor is to enable 
him to see that the agent at destination collects such fares and 
duly accounts therefor. 
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way bills. However, as conductors of freight trains are much 
occupied with their other duties, agents should not depend en- 
tirely upon their noting delinquent fares, but should be on the 
alert to discover and rectify omissions of this kind. 

In cases where an attendant is permitted under the rules to 
accompanj' live stock or other freight without charge, conduct- 
ors will hunt up and identify such person. If he can not be 
found they will note upon the way bill "No one in charge." 
Thus the agent will be advised and the company's interest fully 
protected in the event damage should occur to the property be- 
cause of the absence of the attendant. 

If a conductor has a way bill on which notations have been 
made by other conductors that a person is in charge who should 
pay fare, he will make diligent search for such person in the 
event he does not present himself. If he can not be found the 
conductor will note on the way bill "Passenger can not be found 
— collect fare," noting the stations from and to. This he will 
sign. It is the duty of the agent in such cases to collect the 
amount unless the consignee can satisfy him that the person in 
question did not accompany the freight over that particular part 
of the line, but traveled on another train. 

If a conductor omits to make a notation similar to that made 
by other conductors in turn, the agent will assume that the omis- 
sion is an oversight and will collect the amount, unless con- 
vinced that it would be unjust. 

If conductors are negligent in enforcing rules and regula- 
tions governing passengers carried on freight trains, agents and 
others are required to notify the traffic manager and ticket audi- 
tor of the fact, specifying the name of conductor and giving 
such details as are necessary to a proper understanding of the 
matter. 

Fares collected by agents on way bills should be embraced in 
the monthly local ticket return* immediately below the account 
of local ticket sales under the head of " Collections on way bills." 
The point of shipment should be stated, also number and date of 
way bill, number of cash fare receipt and amount. 

If the amount collected is from a place on another road (f. c, 
is interline business) it should be embodied in the monthly in- 
terline ticket return.! 



* See Form Xo. 14, appendix. 
t See Form No. 16, appendix. 
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INTERLINE (cOUPON) TICKET REGI8TEE.* 

This register is require<[ to be kept by a^nte wlio sell inter- 
line tickets. It is a record of tickets reL-eivei], sold, spoiled, 
stolen, lost and returned. 

When tiokets are reoeived they should be carefully inspected 
and counted in accordance with instructions aud entered ou the 




Carriage Id Andalusia. 

interline register, specifying the forms and the commencing and 
closing numbers. 

Tickets should be entered in numerical order as nearly as 
possible, according to forms. 

The year should be written at the top of each date column; 
also l)etweeu the last recorded date of one year and the first re- 
corded date of the next year. Negiect to do this may occasion 

• See Form No. 12, appendix. 
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Cash fare returns* will not be required for each train from 
freight conductors who only carry passengers occasionally. In 
lieu of the train return they are required to make a return at 
the end of the week.f 

In the event no fares have been collected or receipts issued a 
return to that effect is required.t 

PURPOSE OF agents' AND CONDUCTORS' RETURNS — 
DAILY EXHIBITS OF PASSENGER EARNINGS. 

The objects of the returns required from agents 
and conductors are: First, to ascertain whether 
the revenue deriA^ed from business has been accu- 
rately accounted for or not; second, to note the 
amount of such revenue; third, to find out to 
whom it is chargeable; fourth, to see that con- 
necting companies are allowed their proportions 
on tickets sold over their lines and that they re- 
port the amount due from them on interline 
tickets they sell; fifth, to enable those in charge 
to ascertain the origin, nature, destination and 
volume of business and the revenue accruing 
therefrom, including the gross earnings. 

In reference to the exhibits for this last, the 
practices and wants of railway companies are 
extremely varied. In some cases railway man- 
agers do not require to be informed of their earn- 
ings oftener than once a naonth; in other cases 
weekly; in others daily. 

* See Form No. 18, appendix. 

t Weeks close on the 7th, 14th, 2l8t and last day of the month. 

t A special form (No. 19, appendix) is provided for emergen- 
cies of this kind. It is termed a ''No fare return.'' It gives the 
signature and address of the conductor, period it covers, com- 
mencing number of blank receipts on hand, a cut of the con- 
ductor's cancellation punch, etc. 
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When daily earnings are required the method 
of determining their extent is also varied. At 
best; however, the information arrived at is only 
approximate. In some cases earnings are esti- 
mated from day to day upon the basis of tickets 
returned by conductors. This method is mani- 
festly deficient because many tickets sold are 
lost or not used immediately. In some cases 
daily returns are required of sales; this is, per- 
haps, the best plan of arriving at the result 
aimed at, but in order to save cost some roads 
only require weekly returns; these they use in 
estimating the daily earnings. A weekly return 
can not be said to be satisfactory where absolute 
accuracy is desired. In the first place it is not 
received until after the close of the week, when 
all but the earnings for the last day have been 
estimated. In such cases the estimate for the 
six preceding days must be partly guessed at and 
partly based on the earnings for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, the amount 
over or under estimated being corrected in the 
seventh day on the basis of the weekly return. 
This plan is a mere makeshift to save expense. 
It, however, works more satisfactorily than 
would be supposed, not because of any intrinsic 
merit it has, but because the passenger earnings 
of railways do not fluctuate very widely. If we 
know what the earnings are for a particular day 
in one year, we may estimate with tolerable 
accuracy what they will be for the corresponding 
day of the succeeding year, under similar condi- 
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tions. But especial conditions that accelerate 
or retard travel require to be noticed, such as ex- 
hibitions, fairs, blockades, etc. Earnings esti- 
mated in the manner described, while not accu- 
rate, are yet sufficiently near the facts to afford 
officials interested in such matters the light they 
require. 

It should be kept in mind, however, in con- 
sidering this matter, that there is no difficulty 
whatever in arriving at a practically accurate 
statement of daily passenger receipts. But to do 
this greater expense must be incurred than the 
value of the information warrants. The great 
object that the accounting officer has in view, 
here as elsewhere, is to keep expenses down. 
There is no doubt that railway managers would 
rather forego all knowledge in regard to daily 
receipts than have any considerable expense in- 
curred in ascertaining the same. Managers and 
owners are anxious to know as nearly as possible 
what their property is earning, but the infor- 
mation has only a qualified value. They are, 
therefore, I think, generally better satisfied Avith 
an approximate statement of earnings that costs 
little than an accurate one that costs consider- 
able. Moreover, they only remain in ignorance 
at best a few days, as a full statement of earn- 
ings is furnished them as often as once a month. 
Among the returns contemplated by this book 
are weekly returns of ticket sales.* These are 
used in making daily approximate earnings state- 

* See Form Nos. 13 aud 15, appendix. 
14 
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expected to pay fare; second, those in charge of 
property who are required to pay fare but of 
whom the conductor can not collect the amount 
except through the agent at the station to which 
the freight is billed; third, those in charge of 
property of Avhom the conductor is expected to 
collect a ticket or fare;'^ fourth, common pas- 
sengers, but accompanying freight, who have a 
ticket or pay fare. In regard to this last named 
class, no special instructions are necessary as the 
usual rules and regulations governing such mat- 
ters should be observed. 

The accompanying rules and regulations refer 
more particularly to the three first named classes. 
Incidentally, however, they embrace the rules 
and regulations that it is customary for railways 
to issue in connection with the carriage of passen- 
gers on freight trains. They are as follows: 

In those eases where passengers are permitted to ride on freight 
trains, the following instructions should be observed, vizif 

Passengers not entitled to ride free should procure tickets 
before getting on the train. In the event they fail to do this fare 
will be collected by the conductor and a receipt given therefor 
by him as in other cases. The rules governing passenger con- 
ductors will also be observed in reference to the collection, can- 
cellation and transmission of tickets collected. 

Persons in charge of property will be passed without charge 
upon certificate of the company's agent to that effect, when such 
certificate is issued in accordance with the printed rules and 
regulations governing such matters. 

*In all cases of this kind the conductor is required to make 
a notation of the fact on the way bill so that the agent may be 
advised as to whether the person in charge has paid his fare or not. 

t Upon many roads particular freight trains are permitted to 
carry passengers ; there trains are especially designated on time 
cards or otherwise. 
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bodied In its place and in its order, bo as to afford a full, cougecu- 
tive and easily understood bistory of Ibe biisiness. 

It should also embrace an accurate account of tickets spoiled, 
returned, lost, stolen, burned, etc. 

Agents supplied with one or more tickets to meet a temporary 
demand sliould also make return thereof on this form at the end 
of the month. 

Tickets should be entered in numerical order, commencing 
with the lowest form.* 







Paster forms used in connection with extension forms should 
also be reported in iinmerical order. The form having the low- 
est number should be stated first ; the return for each form tiius 
stated in order should be complete, bo as to keep together tickets 
via the same route. 

When a paster form has been used In connection with differ- 
ent extension formH, the comnienciug luid closing numbers and 



* When tlie "Paster" and "Extention" system of tickets Is 
used, the return sliould provide separate columns for reporting 
the paster and extension forms. It "Complete" tickets are also 
used, the sales thereof may be entered in the column provided for 
exteasioa forms. 
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When enclosing an insufficient ticket to headquarters a state- 
ment should accompany it giving date and number of way bill 
on which the balance of the fare is to be collected.* 

If a ticket reads beyond a conductor's run he will cancel it 
for such run and return it to the passenger. 

When a conductor can not collect fare from persons unpro- 
vided with tickets in charge of freight he will issue a cash fare 
receipt therefor; issuing a separate receipt for each person, and 
note in the space provided for inserting the rate the letters 
" C. O. D."t But instead of giving this receipt to the passenger 
he will attach it to the way bill. In addition he will make the 
prescribed notation on the way bill directing the agent at des- 
tination to collect the fare, specifying on the bill, as already 
stated, the number of persons, the points from and to which 
they should pay, the rate and amount; also the numbers of the 
cash fare receipts attached to the way bill.t 

The return sent to the ticket auditor by the conductor 
of the receipt must accord therewith, notation being made on 
the back that it was issued on account of a person in charge of 
freight, giving the date, way bill number, points from and to, 
C. O. D., etc. A similar notation should be made by conduct- 
ors on their own record. § 

If the transportation afforded a person in charge of proj)- 
erty covers the run of two or more conductor^ each will in his 
turn comply with the foregoing rules for that part of the road 
over which he runs. 

It is the duty of the agent at the station to which the freight 
is billed to collect any fares that may be noted for collection on 

* This rule also covers the case where the ticket presented 
only covers transportation to the end of the conductor's run 
instead of the place to which the property is billed. 

t It is of the greatest importance that this provision be ob- 
served. The rate should only be entered when the fare is paid, and 
even then the words "Fare i)aid *' should be written in connec- 
tion with the rate to prevent uncertainty upon the part of either 
the agent at destination or the ticket auditor as to whether the 
conductor collected the fare or not. 

X In the event the rebate form of receipt is used it will be 
marked ''No rebate allowed on this," the letters "(J. (). D." be- 
ing written across the face of the receipt. 

§ The object of the notice to the ticket auditor is to enable 
him to see that the agent at destination collects such fares and 
duly accounts therefor. 
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way bills. Ilowever. as conductors of freight trains are much 
occupied with their other duties, agents should not depend en- 
tirely upon their noting delinquent fares, but should be on the 
alert to discover and rectify omissions of this l^ind. 

In cases where an attendant is permitted under the rules to 
accompan}' live stock or other freight without charge, conduct- 
ors will hunt up and identify such person. If he can not be 
found they will note upon the way bill '""No one in charge." 
Thus the agent will be advised and the company's interest fully 
protected in the event damage should occur to the property be- 
cause of the absence of the attendant. 

If a conductor has a way bill on which notations have been 
made by other conductors that a person is in charge who should 
pay fare, he will make diligent search for such person in the 
event he does not present himself. If he can not be found the 
conductor will note on the way bill "Passenger can not be found 
— collect fare," noting the stations from and to. This he will 
sign. It is the duty of the agent in such cases to collect the 
amount unless the consignee can satisfy him that the person in 
question did not accompany the freight over that particular part 
of the line, but traveled on another train. 

If a conductor omits to make a notation similar to that made 
by other conductors in turn, the agent will assume that the omis- 
sion is an oversight and will collect the amount, unless con- 
vinced that it would be unjust. 

If conductors are negligent in enforcing rules and regula- 
tions governing passengers carried on freight trains, agents and 
others are required to notify the traffic manager and ticket audi- 
tor of the fact, specifying the name of conductor and giving 
such details as are necessary to a proper understanding of the 
matter. 

Fares collected by agents on way bills should be embraced in 
the monthly local ticket return* immediately below the account 
of local ticket sales under the head of " Collections on way bills." 
The point of shipment should be stated, also number and date of 
way bill, number of cash fare receipt and amount. 

If the amount collected is from a place on another road {i, c, 
is interline business) it should be embodied in the monthly in- 
terline ticket return.t 



* See Form No. 14, appendix. 
t See Form No. 16, appendix. 
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Upon all way bills on wliiuh fare is tollected, the asent will 
note " Fare embraced in monthly lot'al ticket return." fjivinjj the 
montb aD(l Bluing his name thereto. If the agent who L'Ollei:tg 
the fare is not a ticliet agent, he will make a. special return of 
the amount to the tfctket auditor, or turn it over to a ticket 
agent to be reported, as may he lUrei'ted. 

Acopyot every way bill upon which nfare is col Iccteil should 
tie sent with the monthly return in which It is embodied. The 
copy should contain notations of conductors an<l other matter. 




- Cafrisge in Madeira. 

When a cash fare receipt, issued in those cases where fare Is 
not collected, is attached by a conductor to a way hill, it should 
not be delivered by the agent who collects the fare to tlie person 
who pays the same, but l>e detached and pinned to the 
copy of the way bill and sent to the ticket auditor. 

The intent of the foregoing instructions is to require con- 
ductors of freight trains to collect fares from all pasf^ngera they 
carry not entitled to free transportation who are unprovided 
with tickets; In the event they can not collect fares from per- 
sons in charge of freight, to delegate the duty to the agent at 
d«itiDatiOD. 
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Cash fare returns* will not be required for each train from 
freight conductors who only carry passengers occasionally. In 
lieu of the train return they are required to make a return at 
the end of the week.t 

In the event no fares have been collected or receipts issued a 
return to that effect is required.^ 



PURPOSE OF agents' AND CONDUCTORS' RETURNS — 
DAILY EXHIBITS OF PASSENGER EARNINGS. 

The objects of the returns required from agents 
and conductors are: First, to ascertain whether 
the revenue derived from business has been accu- 
rately accounted for or not; second, to note the 
amount of such revenue; third, to find out to 
whom it is chargeable; fourth, to see that con- 
necting companies are allowed their proportions 
on tickets sold over thfeir lines and that they re- 
port the amount due from them on interline 
tickets they sell; fifth, to enable those in charge 
to ascertain the origin, nature, destination and 
volume of business and the revenue accruing 
therefrom, including the gross earnings. 

In reference to the exhibits for this last, the 
practices and wants of railway companies are 
extremely varied. In some cases railway man- 
agers do not require to be informed of their earn- 
ings of tener than once a naonth; in other cases 
weekly; in others daily. 

* See Form Xo. 18, appendix. 

t Weeks close on the 7th, 14th, 21st and last day of the month. 

XA special form (No. 19, appendix) is provided for emergen- 
cies of this kind. It is termed a "No fare return.'' It gives the 
signature and address of the conductor, period it covers, com- 
mencing number of blank receipts on hand, a cut of the con- 
ductor's cancellation punch, etc. 
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expected to pay fare; second, those in charge of 
property who are required to pay fare but of 
whom the conductor can not collect the amount 
except through the agent at the station to which 
the freight is billed; third, those in charge of 
property of whom the conductor is expected to 
collect a ticket or fare;'^ fourth, common pas- 
sengers, but accompanying freight, who have a 
ticket or pay fare. In regard to this last named 
class, no special instructions are necessary as the 
usual rules and regulations governing such mat- 
ters should be observed. 

The accompanying rules and regulations refer 
more particularly to the three first named classes. 
Incidentally, however, they embrace the rules 
and regulations that it is customary for railways 
to issue in connection with the carriage of passen- 
gers on freight trains. They are as follows: 

In those cases where passengers are permitted to ride on freight 
trains, the following instructions should be observed, viz :t 

Passengers not entitled to ride free should procure tickets 
before getting on the train. In the event they fail to do this fare 
will be collected by the conductor and a receipt given therefor 
by him as in other cases. The rules governing passenger con- 
ductors will also be observed in reference to the collection, can- 
cellation and transmission of tickets collected. 

Persons in charge of property will be passed without charge 
upon certificate of the company's agent to that effect, when such 
certificate is issued in accordance with the printed rules and 
regulations governing such matters. 

* In all cases of this kind the conductor is required to make 
a notation of the fact on the way bill so that the agent may be 
advised as to whether the person in charge has paid his fare or not. 

t Upon many roads particular freight trains are permitted to 
carry passengers ; there trains are especially designated on time 
cards or otherwise. 
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If a iwrsoii is found on a train, whether in charge of property 
or otherwise, fare will be colleutetl of hliii if lie is not provtdeil 
with a ticket or other evidence of a right to ride without charge. 

In those cases where fare is collected from iHsrsoiis in charge 
of property a notation to that efTeot, signetl by the conductor, 
sliould he made on the way bill, stating the number of persons, 
the rale of fare collected, and total amount." 

If persona traveling in charge of freight hoi<1 a ticket or pass 
the fact ebould be noted on the way bill by the conductor, t 




CaiTiaKe In TurUeh Arabia. 

In the event a person accompanying freight presents a ticket 
that does not fully cover the transportation, it will be taken up 
and fare collected for the remainder of the trip; or in the event 
fare can not be collected the method hereinafter prescribed of 
collecting fare by means of freight way bills will lie followed. 

* Thin notation is necessary, as agents at destination are ex- 
pecteil to add the fare of persons accompanying freight to the 
charges on the latter when such persons are not eutitled to ride 
free or have no evi(len(!e that they have paid their tare. 

t The point from and to should also be given, also the num- 
ber of the ticket or pass. 
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When enclosing an insufficient ticket to headquarters a state- 
ment should accompany it giving date and number of way bill 
on which the balance of the fare is to be collected.* 

If a ticket reads beyond a conductor's run he will cancel it 
for such run and return it to the passenger. 

When a conductor can not collect fare from persons unpro- 
vided with tickets in charge of freight he will issue a cash fare 
receipt therefor ; issuing a separate receipt for each person, and 
note in the space provided for inserting the rate the letters 
" C. O. D."t But instead of giving this receipt to the passenger 
he will attach it to the way bill. In addition he will make the 
prescribed notation on the way bill directing the agent at des- 
tination to collect the fare, specifying on the bill, as already 
stated, the number of persons, the points from and to which 
they should pay, the rate and amount; also the numbers of the 
cash fare receipts attached to the way bill. J 

The return sent to the ticket auditor by the conductor 
of the receipt must accord therewith, notation being made on 
the back that it was issued on account of a person in charge of 
freight, giving the date, way bill number, points from and to, 
C. O. D., etc. A similar notation should be made by conduct- 
ors on their own record. § 

If the transportation afforded a person in charge of prop- 
erty covers the run of two or more conductors^each will in his 
turn comply with the foregoing rules for that part of the road 
over which he runs. 

It is the duty of the agent at the station to which the freight 
is billed to collect any fares that may be noted for collection on 

* This rule also covers the case where the ticket presented 
only covers transportation to the end of the conductor s run 
instead of the place to which the property is billed. 

t It is of the greatest importance that this provision be ob- 
served. The rate should only be entered when the fare is paid, and 
even then the words "Fare paid" should be written in connec- 
tion with the rate to prevent uncertainty upon the part of either 
the agent at destination or the ticket auditor as to whether the 
conductor collected the fare or not. 

X In the event the rebate form of receipt is used it will be 
marked "No rebate allowed on this," the letters "C. O. D." be- 
ing written across the face of the receipt. 

§ The object of the notice to the ticket auditor is to enable 
him to see that the agent at destination collects such fares and 
duly accounts therefor. 
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^2iy bills. However, as conductors of freight trains are much 
occupied with their other duties, agents should not depend en- 
tirely upon their noting delinquent fares, but should be on the 
alert to discover and rectify omissions of this kind. 

In cases where an attendant is permitted under the rules to 
accompan}' live stock or other freight without charge, conduct- 
ors will hunt up and identify such person. If he can not be 
found they will note upon the way bill "No one in charge." 
Thus the agent will be advised and the company's interest fully 
protected in the event damage should occur to the property be- 
cause of the absence of the attendant. 

If a conductor has a way bill on which notations have been 
made by other conductors that a person is in charge who should 
pay fare, he will make diligent search for such person in the 
event he does not present himself. If he can not be found the 
conductor will note on the way bill "Passenger can not be found 
— collect fare," noting the stations from and to. This he will 
sign. It is the duty of the agent in such cases to collect the 
amount unless the consignee can satisfy him that the person in 
question did not accompany the freight over that particular part 
of the line, but traveled on another train. 

If a conductor omits to make a notation similar to that made 
by other conductors in turn, the agent will assume that the omis- 
sion is an oversight and will collect the amount, unless con- 
vinced that it would be unjust. 

If conductors are negligent in enforcing rules and regula- 
tions governing passengers carried on freight trains, agents and 
others are required to notify the traffic manager and ticket audi- 
tor of the fact, specifying the name of conductor and giving 
such details as are necessary to a proper understanding of the 
matter. 

Fares collected by agents on way bills should be embraced in 
the monthly local ticket return* immediately below the account 
of local ticket sales under the head of " Collections on way bills." 
The point of shipment should be stated, also number and date of 
way bill, number of cash fare receipt and amount. 

If the amount collected is from a place on another road (f. c, 
is interline business) it should be embodied in the monthly in- 
terline ticket return.! 



* See Form No. 14, appendix. 
t See Form No. 16, appendix. 
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Upon all way bills on wIiIl'Ii fare is collected, the UKoiit will 

note " Fare embrai'ed In nionlhly loi'iil ticket return," K'vhif; the 
mouth am) signing his name thereto. If tlie agent who eollei^ 
the fare is not a, ticket agent, he will make a, special return of 
the amount to the ticket aiKlitor. or tiirn it over U> a ticket 
agent to be reporteil, as may he directeil. 

Acopy of every way bill upon which a farn is eollei-tuil sliould 
be sent with the monthly return in which it in emlHidieO. The 
copy should contain notatione of tronduetors jimt other matter. 




' carriage In MadeirK, 

When a caeh fare receipt, issued in those eases where fare le 
not collected, is attached hy a conductor to a waj' hill, it shoidd 
not he deliveretl by the agent who collects the tare to the person 
who pays the same, but be detached and iiinned to the 
copy of the way bill and sent to the ticket auditor. 

The Intent of the foregoin<; innlrnclioiis U to nipiirc con- 
ductors of freight trains to collect far.'* from all passengprs tliey 
carry not entitled to free transportation who are unprovided 
with tickets: In tlic event they c'an not collect fan's from per- 
sons in charge of freight, to delegate the duty to the agent at 
dwUnation. 
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(.'ash fare returns* will not be required for each train from 
freight conductors who only carry passengers occasionaUy. In 
lieu of the train return they are required to make a return at 
the end of the week.f 

In the event no fares have been collected or receipts issued a 
return to that effect is required.^ 

PURPOSE OF agents' AND CONDUCTORS' RETURNS — 
DAILY EXHIBITS OF PASSENGER EARNINGS. 

The objects of the returns required from agents 
and conductors are: First, to ascertain whether 
the revenue derived from business has been accu- 
rately accounted for or not; second, to note the 
amount of such revenue; third, to find out to 
whom it is chargeable; fourth, to see that con- 
necting companies are allowed their proportions 
on tickets sold over their lines and that they re- 
port the amount due from them on interline 
tickets they sell; fifth, to enable those in charge 
to ascertain the origin, nature, destination and 
volume of business and the revenue accruing 
therefrom, including the gross earnings. 

In reference to the exhibits for this last, the 
practices and wants of railway companies are 
extremely varied. In some cases railway man- 
agers do not require to be informed of their earn- 
ings oftener than once a luonth; in other cases 
weekly; in others daily. 

* See Form No. 18, appendix. 

t Weeks close on the 7tli, 14th, 21st and last day of the month. 

t A special form (No. 19, appendix) is provided for emergen- 
cies of this kind. It is termed a ''No fare return.'' It gives the 
signature and address of the conductor, period it covers, com- 
mencing number of blank receipts on hand, a cut of the con- 
ductor's cancellation punch, etc. 
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When daily earnings are required the method 
of determining their extent is also varied. At 
best, however, the information arrived at is only 
approximate. In some cases earnings are esti- 
mated from day to day upon the basis of tickets 
returned bv conductors. This method is mani- 
festly deficient because many tickets sold are 
lost or not used immediately. In some cases 
daily returns are required of sales; this is, per- 
haps, the best plan of arriving at the result 
aimed at, but in order to save cost some roads 
only require weekly returns; these they use in 
estimating the daily earnings. A weekly return 
can not be said to be satisfactory where absolute 
accuracy is desired. In the first place it is not 
received until aft-er the close of the week, when 
all but the earnings for the last day have been 
estimated. In such cases the estimate for the 
six preceding days must be partly guessed at and 
partly based on the earnings for the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, the amount 
over or under estimated being corrected in the 
seventh day on the basis of the weekly return. 
This plan is a mere makeshift to save expense. 
It, however, works more satisfactorily than 
would be supposed, not because of any intrinsic 
merit it has, but because the passenger earnings 
of railways do not fluctuate very widely. If we 
know what the earnings are for a particular day 
in one year, we may estimate with tolerable 
accuracy w^hat they will be for the corresponding 
day of the succeeding year, under similar condi- 
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tions. But especial conditions that accelerate 
or retard travel require to be noticed, such as ex- 
hibitions, fairs, blockades, etc. Earnings esti- 
mated in the manner described, while not accu- 
rate, are yet sufficiently near the facts to afford 
officials interested in such matters the light they 
require. 

It should be kept in mind, however, in con- 
sidering this matter, that there is no difficulty 
whatever in arriving at a practically accurate 
statement of daily passenger receipts. But to do 
this greater expense must be incurred than the 
value of the information warrants. The great 
object that the accounting officer has in view, 
here as elsewhere, is to keep expenses down. 
There is no doubt that railway managers would 
rather forego all knowledge in regard to daily 
receipts than have any considerable expense in- 
curred in ascertaining the same. Managers and 
owners are anxious to know as nearly as possible 
what their property is earning, but the infor- 
mation has only a qualified value. They are, 
therefore, I think, generally better satisfied with 
an approximate statement of earnings that costs 
little than an accurate one that costs consider- 
able. Moreover, they only remain in ignorance 
at best a few days, as a full statement of earn- 
ings is furnished them as often as once a month. 
Among the returns contemplated by this book 
are weekly returns of ticket sales.* These are 
used in making daily approximate earnings state- 

* See Form Xos. 13 and 15, appendix. 
14 
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was very graphically described in a work on rail- 
ways, published many years ago.* It says : 

** There has not been found any means of check- 
ing the conductor for the collection he makes in 
the coaches, except so far as it has and may be 
done by espionage. In consequence of this diffi- 
culty, most railway companies offer inducements 
to passengers to procure tickets at the oflBces 
by allowing a discount. This induces a largely 
increased purchase of the ticket agents, but there 
is a considerable amount still collected in the 
coaches by the conductor which is dependent on 
the integrity of his return. I know of no means 
to wholly remove the difficulty arising from this 
want of check on the conductors. 

" On English railways most of the stations are 
enclosed, and the passengers on leaving and 
usually on entering the station must in the 
former case give up, and in the latter show, their 
tickets; but there is nothing to prevent the ticket 
collector from taking the fare, and if the passen- 
ger has no ticket, the integrity of the collector 
must be relied on to account for the money. In 
large towns a different course is pursued; about 
one mile from the station a ticket collector gets 
on the train and collects the tickets, the train be- 
ing delayed long enough for this purpose. Here 
the collector occasionally finds a passenger with- 
out a ticket, and I have seen a collector in such 
a case collect the fare for the distance given 
by the passenger without remark, and have con- 
cluded it not to be a rare occurrence. Of course 
the return of such a collector can have no more 
check than that of a conductor. 



* By John B. Jervis. 
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" The English are very watchful of the entry of 
passengers into the coaches, but in the large 
towns I have seen no great difficulty in a passen- 
ger getting into the coach of a making up train, 
the passage from the ticket office to the coach 
shed beingopen and often without a doorkeeper, 
affording no impediment to his entering the coach, 
and if asked when in the coach if he had a 
ticket was seldom required to show it, the man 
engaged in seating the passengers usually being 
content with the word of the passenger. I have 




C»rri»ge in Portugal. 

known instances in which passengers had no 
tickets, but paid fare to the collector at large 
town stations. 

"Though the English system does not appear 
to be complete, I think a much greater propor- 
tion of fare is paid at the offices than on our rail- 
ways. If the English system required, in the 
case of a passenger not having a ticket, that he 
should go to the ticket office and obtain one be- 
fore he could pass the gate either out or in, and 
not allow either gatekeeper or collector to take 
fare in any case, it would seem to render the 
check complete. This would require the same 
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practice at the terminal and other large stations 
as at the smaller ones. I have supposed the prac- 
tice of sending a collector before entering the 
large towns was introduced to avoid delay to the 
passengers, who take carriages in the station 
yard, and so long as it prevails the system of 
checks must be imperfect. 

" If the English system was carried out as above 
suggested, it would not allow a fare paid except 
to a ticket agent, and the collector would be 
merely a collector of tickets. Some effort hajs 
been made in this country to pass the entering 
passengers through a gate or door, and there re- 
quiring them to show their tickets before they 
pass into the station, and I have often gone on 
a train directly from such a station, and seen the 
conductor quite busy in receiving fare from those 
who had no tickets. The fact is, it often hap- 
pens that a crowd is collected around a door- 
keeper, and passengers ha\e some delay in find- 
ing their tickets, and with sundry items of hand 
baggage, and sometimes (often) infants and child- 
ren but little more advanced, causes delay and 
impatience, offering inducements and opportu- 
nity for others to crowd the passage, and more or 
less pass without showing and without even 
having tickets to show. 

"I see no effective mode of forming a check on the 
passenger receipts, without complete inclosures so 
arranged that no person can go into the car shed 
or yard of the station ground without passing a 
door or gate arranged with one or more openings, 
and a tender at each, so that no greater number 
need pass any tender than he could examine and 
see that they had tickets; for most stations one 
passage would be sufficient, and the arrange- 
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ment would require to be extended to all stations 
where passengers were received. There will still 
be one source of evasion, namely, a passenger 
may procure a ticket for the next station, and 
continue on to a more distant station. The con- 
ductor would, of course, detect him; but how is 
the fare to be collected beyond the station 
ticketed? If the conductor collect, as is the 
present custom, then the check on his fare is 
lost. To carry out the system, the passenger 
should be treated as one that refused to pay liis 
fare, when he extended his passage beyond the 
station ticketed, and be put off the train, unless 
he could satisfactorily explain to the conductor 
the fact of not possessing a ticket, and would 
agree to procure a ticket at the next station. 
But who is to control the conductor in such a 
case, if he choose to take the fare and allow 
the passenger to proceed on the train? As the 
conductor is the only man of authority on the 
train, fi'om the beginning to the end of his route, 
no direct check can be had on his proceedings 
with a passenger on the way, although there 
would be an indirect check in the fact becoming 
generally known that the conductor was not in 
any case allowed to receive fare. The fact of 
receiving it would thus be likely to attract the 
notice of passengers, and hazard a report that 
would bring the conductor to an account. This 
might not, in all cases, be a protection, but it 
would be a salutary check. If, upon any plan, 
the exit gate be used, as in England, to insure 
the full collection of fare, the tender should not 
be allowed to take fare from any delinquent pas- 
senger; his business should be confined to the 
collection of checks on tickets, and, if that is 

16 
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CHTi*Ke In England. 
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wanting, the passenger should be required to 
procure it at the ticket office. 

''^The exit gate is objectionable at large stations, 
and hence the English railways only adopt it at 
the secondary stations, and depend on a collector 
at the large stations, as before explained; and on 
the collector there is no check, any more than 
on a conductor. It must be conceded that the 
crowd and hurry that occur at important stations, 
in making up trains, and more especially at the 
breaking up of the train at terminal stations, 
involve a difficulty in any system that can be re- 
lied on as a perfect check. 

" The entrance gate is the most easily guarded, 
and if this part were well arranged, there would 
be but a small exposure to loss. It involves the 
necessity of receiving the baggage at or near the 
ticket office, in order to save the passengers from 
delay and confusion, in attending to both ticket 
and baggage checks. It is often the practice to 
allow friends to pass the gate with passengers, 
with a view to see them seated in the coaches; 
this is obviously an error, and should not be 
allowed, on account of its liability to abuse. 

"With proper arrangements of inclosure and 
gates, very nearly all the fare will be collected 
at the ticket offices; and if the conductor and all 
collectors of tickets were prohibited, in all cases, 
from taking fare, making it the duty of the 
former to require any delinquent passenger to go 
to the office of the next station and procure his 
ticket, or, failing to satisfy him that he had a fair 
excuse for his delinquency, to put him off the 
train, as is now done if payment is refused, would 
leave but a small deficiency in checking the pas- 
senger receipts. 
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"No system can be safe from collusion; but 
this is a far more difficult practice under a plan 
like this proposed, and. witli proper care in the 
selection of agents, no great or material delin- 
quency will l>e likely to occur. In all business 
involving trusts, the importance of a system of 
complete cliecks on reports and accounts is very 
obvious: to both parties it is l)eneficial, securing 
to the iiriucipal full accounts of his dues, and to 
the honest a^ent the means of showing the 
fidelity of his proceedings. By the existing 




practice, the faithful conductor has no power to 
prove his tidclity, nor the railway managers any 
exact means to prove the truth of any suspicions 
they may entertain, except by espionage, which 
is uot desirable if it can be ai'oided — a state of 
things often very embarrassing to both parties; 
and action, when taken, is usually based on con- 
jecture, and in many cases no certainty can be 
arrived at. 

" The reports of conductors may appear fair, but 
as there can be no proper check to verify their 
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accuracy, they afford no conclusive evidence in 
the case either way, and the unfaithfuhiess that 
may be supposed to exist, generally rests in sus- 
picion, arising from general indications, as habits 
of dissipation and expenditure, or the reputation 
of acquiring property faster than is compatible 
with the salary received; and these facts may or 
may not be known, according to the prudence of 
the agents in keeping them out of the sight of 
those who are interested to know them. 

" It must be the desire of all honest conductors 
that their business be placed on a system of the 
most perfect checks; and the railway companies, 
in order to protect themselves against such as may 
be unfaithful, and be able to know those that are 
trusty, should adopt the most eflBcient system 
practicable for securing the fidelity of their pas- 
senger as well as their freight receipts. There is, 
no doubt, a diflBculty in attaining this end, and it 
will involve considerable, though not serious, ex- 
pense to prepare the stations properly, so as to 
meet the requirements of any eflBcient system. 

"With faithful men for conductors, no great 
evil will arise from a partial collection in the 
coaches; but, as before observed, it is a diflBcult, 
if not an impracticable, thing to discriminate 
between those that are and those that are not 
faithful; and therefore the temptation, as much 
as possible, should be removed." 

The diflRculties Mr. Jervis pointed out still re- 
main. One of the most serious obstacles to the 
enforcement of proper and necessary safeguards, 
is the inconvenience and irritation they occasion 
passengers. Except for this it would be much 
simpler. 
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A necessary thing in connection with the hand- 
ling of tickets is the introduction of some pro- 
cedure or method of business that will compel 
immediate and thorough cancellation of the tick- 
ets delivered up by passengers and the prompt 
transmission of such tickets to the accounting 
officer. There is probably not a company that 
has not suffered, more or less, because of neglect 
in this respect. Until cancelled, a ticket is, in 
some respects, like a bank bill. The general de- 
mand for it makes it as merchantable as any 
other necessity of life. There is, consequently, 
a temptation always besetting weak and unstable 
men to take advantage of this circumstance, and 
through collusion resell or replace tickets on 
the market that should be cancelled and de- 
stroyed. Of course schemes of this kind can only 
be prosecuted within very narrow limits, and the 
risk is in every case disproportionate to the gain. 
This, however, does not deter them. Each im- 
agines his case is to be an exception to the rule 
that crime is unsafe and unprofitable; that it is 
always detected and frustrated, no matter how 
skillfully executed; that it is always ill timed 
and unwise; that there is only one safe way — the 
right way, the honest way. Men as they grow in 
experience and in years, realize this. I have often 
thought that only the young and unthinking suc- 
cumb to temptation, except in those rare cases 
where the disposition to steal is inherited. Man- 
kind transmits this weakness just as it does 
freckles or a peculiarly shaped head. An inher- 
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ited defect of this nature it is of course impos- 
sible to overcome, but we can mitigate its effects 
by salutary safeguards. 

One of the purposes of corporate accounts is to , 
protect the interests of the proprietor from the 
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weak and unstable. In every case where money, 
property or values is concerned, the rules and 
regulations of corporate bodies require to be spe- 
cific, and, so far as possible, such as to prevent 
wrong doing. The collection, proper handling 
and transmission of cash by conductors form no 
exception to the rule. It applies, however, as 
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much to the treasurer or comptroller of a com- 
pany as to the humblest employe. All alike 
should be amenable to the general requirement, 
that they should not only be honest, but that 
there shall be concurrent evidence of the fact, 
and that the rules and regulations under which 
they work shall be such as to enforce faithfulness. 

There are so many ways of doing business, of 
accomplishing a specific thing in accounts, that 
it seems almost like a work of supererogation to 
attempt to define any particular one. However, 
while no particular method is perhaps especially 
meritorious above others, it is not on that account 
less worthy of notice. In matters of business we 
adopt that which seems to be the best or most 
expedient, and we are thankful to anyone who 
favors us with his views, so that we may have 
more than one plan to select from. Herein lies the 
value of books; they open to us a broader field, 
because they describe many things that while 
simple enough, perhaps would not otherwise oc- 
cur to us. 

I am especially impressed with this in connec- 
tion with the methods observed by railroads in 
reference to handling cash. They can learn much 
from each other in this respect; there is great 
room for improvement. Thus, upon many roads 
conductors are not required to give a receipt for 
cash collected by them; this was at one time the 
universal custom, not only in reference to cash 
fares, but with all other collections. Receipts 
were the exception. 
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There are railroad companies operating at the 
present time who will not permit a receipt to be 
given for money collected for freight or other 
purposes. They think it would invite too much 
inquiry; would tend to breed dissatisfaction. It 
is probable that this is true to a greater or less 
extent. Railroads that give receipts, however, be- 
lieve the contrary view to be fallacious. 

The giving of a receipt is absolutely essential 
to the protection of all parties concerned, to the 
agent, to the carrier and to the public. Indeed, 
the ability to mulct both the carrier and the 
public, where no receipt is given, may be said to 
be practically without limit, because of the 
difficulty of proving wrong doing. 

Whenever an officer or employe of a railway 
company collects money he should give a receipt 
therefor. Moreover, the receipt should be so per- 
spicuous that it will serve as a check upon the 
person who gives it. No experienced person who 
handles cash and has regard for his employer 
will under any circumstances accept money with- 
out giving a receipt. It is also necessary to the 
protection of the person who receives the money. 
Unless he gives such a receipt he is forever sub- 
ject to suspicion, and there is no way in the 
world in which he can prove its injustice. 

Every railroad, according to its experience and 
the thought that has been given the matter, 
adopts more or less stringent devices to enforce 
correct accounting. Upon many railroads con- 
ductors are required to collect a certain sum over 
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and above tariff rates from passengers who get 
on their trains without buying tickets. It was 
supposed that this line would induce people to 
buy tickets, would prevent passengers entering 
the cars without them. However, it does not. 

Where an excess is collected, the method of 
treating it is not uniform on railroads. Upon 
some lines the company retains the amount; 
upon others the conductor gives the passenger a 
receipt for the amount paid and the excess is re- 
funded by the company's agents.* The object of 




ly, Fitteenth CenWry. 



this, of course, is obvious. The receipt is re- 
turned by the agent to the accounting officer, 
who uses it to verify the returns of the con- 
ductor. Upon other roads no portion of the sum 
collected by conductors is refunded by the car- 

* While the rules and regulations of railways frequently re- 
quire that an extra ctiarge shall b mad In tliose casee where 
passengers fail to procure tlcli ts t>efo e nt log the cars, no 
hard and fast rule can be enfo d in th re pect, Bules and 
regulations must provide for the es g n es of business aa they 
actually occur, not as we may s pp e h y ought to occur. In 
Bome cases the fare is so small as o make the collection of Uie 
additional amount impossible; o tb ti ket fflce may not have 
been opened so that the passenger could get his ticlcet. Caaea 
will continually arise where the conductor can not collect more 
than ticket rat«s. 
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rier. I can not say which I think the better plan ; 
however, the rebate system is generally favored 
by experts, because it enlists the passenger, for a 
monetary consideration, on the side of the car- 
rier. In the accompanying rules and regulations 
both methods are referred to. 

Not only do the practices of railroads differ in 
regard to the handling of cash fare collections, 
but they differ also in regard to the form of re- 
ceipt. In some cases a pencil acknowledgment 
is all that is given; in other cases, notably those 
where excess fare is refunded, care is taken to 
give the passenger a receipt that is specific in its 
nature and not easily counterfeited. Some roads 
use a duplex form, the amount and other par- 
ticulars being indicated by the use of a conduct- 
or's punch. Travelers generally are familiar 
with this form. It is much used by sleeping and 
parlor car companies and is a most admirable and 
eflScacious document. 

Such are, briefly, some of the conditions at- 
tending the collection of fares by conductors. 
The specific rules and regulations governing the 
same, including matters germane thereto, will be 
found elsewhere herein. 

COLLECTION OF CASH FARES BY CONDUCTORS. 

[Note. — The following instructions refer especially to the 
collection and disposition of the cash and tickets handled by 
conductors. To those not practically versed in such matters 
they may seem unduly precise, unduly minute. Experience, 
however, has proven the contrary. The difficulty is that they 
can not be made sufficiently precise, sufficiently minute.] 

So far as practicable, passengers should be required to exhibit 
a ticket before entering the cars; no person should knowingly 
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be allowe<) to enter a train at a station where tickets are sold, 
unless provi(le<t witli a ticket or otbcrevidence of transportation. 

When a fare, or fraction of a fare, is collected on a train, the 
person making tlie collection should give the passenger a re- 
ceipt or acknowledgment for the amount.* 

If two or more fares are paid by the same person, a receipt 
slionid be given tor each. 

In the same way se|>arate receipts should be Issued for half 
fares paid. In sucli case the fact that it is a half fare should be 
noted on the face of the receipt and attendant records. 

When a written receipt is given, the record attached thereto 
should ilrat lie filieil up.f This record should specify the date, 
number of train, stations from and to, and amount. The date 
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and train numtier may be inserted afterward when the conductor 
has leisure. It is provided, in connection with both the fore- 
going forms, in order to save time, that station numbers may be 
used insteiul of writing the names. 

Attacheil to eairh receipt is a printed memorandum or stub to 
be retained by the conductor. It embo<IieB the same informa- 
tion as the record sent the ticket auditor.} 

•See Form No. 17, appendix. There arc several forms of 
receipts. I give only one, and that more by way of illustration 
than ollierwise. 

t These records are detached by the conductor and sent to the 
ticket auditor for use by him afterward in verifying the returns. 

JThe cash fare record, as will lie seen, is printed in three 
parts, namely, the conductor's memorandum, the ticket auditor's 
record and the receipt Perforations make the forms easily 
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Receipts given to passengers should not afterward be taken 
up; if dropped in the cars they should be left undisturbed. 

A receipt is an evidence of the payment of a fare for the par- 
ticular day and train for which issued. It is not good upon any 
other train and in the event its use is thus attempted it should 
be formally cancelled.* 

Conductors, when requested, will give passengers who pay 
their fare on the train a special receipt in addition to the usual 
memorandum or receipt given in such cases.f 

The receipts used by conductors should be consecutively 
numbered by the printer. 

Each receipt should bear the conductor's signature. This 
signature may be inserted in advance in order to save tinie.J 

In the event a receipt is spoiled in issuing, it sliould not be 
detached from the book but should be properly cancelled and a 
notation made on the return of cash fares collected that such 
and such a receipt has been cancelled because of being spoiled in 
issuing. 

If a passenger enters a train at a station where tickets are 
sold without a ticket or other evidence of transportation, the 
sum prescribed over and above ticket rates should be collected of 



detachable. They are bound in books containing one hundred 
forms of each kind. The records that the conductor retains are 
necessary to enable him to write up his accounts properly after- 
ward. 

*Any attempt of this kind may be easily detected from the 
date and number of the receipt. 

t See Form No. 3, appendix. Blanks for use in giving these 
special receipts should be kept in stock. 

X The form of receipt varies upon different lines. It should, 
however, be very simple and easily filled up, and perforated so 
that it may be readily detached. The conductor has neither 
time nor facilities for any great amount of writing. The most 
he can do is to make a hurried memorandum of the transaction 
and an equally hurried receipt to be giv.en to the passenger. 
Considerable ingenuity is displayed by carriers in getting up 
the receipt. Thus upon one road each receipt has stamped upon 
its face, in large, conspicuous figures, a particular number, the 
numbers following each other consecucively throughout the 
book. Different reasons are given for printing these large num- 
bers upon the face of the receipt. Its real object is to make the 
number discernable at a distance so as to be easily seen and 
remembered. 
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h4fn.* A« exception will be made to this rule when the passen- 
ger is, through no fault of his own, unable to procure a ticket. 
In Bfstch case ticket rates will be accepted. However, the reason 
for accepting the lesser sum should be explained by the con- 
ductor in his retum.t ^ 

It is never a valid reason for failure to procure a ticket that 
the agent could not make change. Passengers are required to 
offer the exact amount in legal tender. 

The blanks used by conductors in connection with the col- 
lection of cash fares will be supplied upon requisition by the 
official who has charge of such matters.l 

Every person who is a regular conductor or who' may be 
called upon at any time to perform, either temporarily or per- 
manently, the duties of conductor, should supply himself with 
the forms required. Kequisition for such forms should be made 
in advance of their need so that conductors will never, in any 
event, be without them. 

Attached to each book of cash fare receipts is an acknowl- 
edgment which the conductor is required to fill out and sign 
upon receipt of the book. The acknowledgment should be sent 
to the person from whom the book is received. It should after- 
ward be forwarded to the ticket auditor without delay for his 
information so that he may open an account with the conductor, 

*One state (Missouri) prohibits the collection of any excess 
over the regular ticket rate, that being the maximum allowed by 
law. The interstate commerce commission has decided, how- 
ever, that railways may make such a charge on interstate traffic 
in cases where passengers fail to buy tickets when opportunity 
has been afforded them for so doing. 

fin those cases where a company provides for refunding the 
passenger a certain amount of the fare collected by conductors, 
the latter will collect the full amount in every case without 
reference to whether the passenger could or could not have pro- 
cured a ticket. In the event excess fares are not refunded by all 
agents of the company, on presentation of the receipt, the 
names of the offices where such fares will be refunded should be 
indicated on the receipt. 

t Upon many roads the custody of these blanks is entrusted 
to division superintendents, as they are at all times advised of 
the names of conductors and the frequent changes that often- 
times occur among them, and they can, therefore, more readily 
than anyone else enforce compliance with the rules and regula- 
tions governing the collection of fares and issuance of receipts 
by conductors. 

X7 
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charging him witb the specillc blank receipts that he bas, credit- 
ing him afterward with those that he uses. 

When passengers claim to have lost their tiekets or do not use 
limited tickets within the specifie<[ time, conductors will collect 
fare as in other cases, giving a receipt therefor if requested to do 
so. If redress is sought the passenger should be relerred to the 
proper ofBcial. 

If a passenger desires to ride to a station beyond the one to 
which he is ticketed, conductors will collect full fare from the 
station to which the ticket reads to the passenger's destination, 
or require htm to purchase an additional ticket. Full train rates 
will be charged, unless the passenger satisfies the conductor that 
he la not in fault. In the latter event the deficiency in fare can 
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be collected at ticket rates to the first station at which the train 
stops and full train rates from the first station beyond unless the 
passenger purchases a ticket thereat. Ou the receipts and col- 
lateral records issued In connection therewith the circumstances 
of the case should be fully noted. 

COLLECTION AND CANCELLATION OF TICKETS. 

The prompt, systematic and thorough cancella- 
tion of tickets collected by conductors is of the 
utmost importance. Until their cancellation 
these tickets have a current value. 

Their prompt cancellation is at all times an 
assurance of honest practice upon the part of 
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the collector and prevents the tickets being used 
again, should they, through any mishap, be lost 
or stolen. 

The ingenuity exercised by passengers to keep 
possession of their tickets uncancelled, would, if 
described, fill a volume. Many persons enter the 
cars without having tickets, and when asked for 
their fare refuse it. The duty of the conductor in 
such cases is well understood, and, as a rule, well 
performed. No one who has traveled but has at 
some time or other in his life had occasion to re- 
mark the coolness and courage of the conductor 
and his assistants in cases of this kind. They 
are without fear. 

In the cancellation of tickets, passes and other 
evidences of transportation, conductors are sup- 
plied with a ticket punch. This is their trade 
mark, their sign manual. No two conductors 
upon the same line have the same kind of 
punch, so that it is only necessary to see the can- 
cellation made by a punch in order to identify 
its owner. Much ingenuity has been displayed 
in the manufacture of these instruments. 

The form of punch used sometimes tells a 
strange story. For instance, upon many lines it 
is noticed that the punch has a cup attached that 
collects and holds all the little bits of paper 
punched out of the tickets. This is to prevent 
these little bits of paper from being picked from 
the floor by passengers and pasted into the ticket 
again. Such is the ingenuity of those who 
travel. 
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Conductors require to be men of the utmost de- 
cision of character and suavity of manner; to be, 
withal, good judges of human nature. They must 
be experts in their business; must be familiar 
with all kinds of tickets; must be able to deter- 
mine at a glance the genuineness and limitations 
of every form presented; must know over which 
route it is good; how it may be cancelled effect- 
ually without obliterating necessary informa- 
tion; how often it must be cancelled as the pas- 
senger progresses on his route; must know when 
exceptions are to be made to established rules in 
order not to defraud or injure innocent holders or 
outrage public feeling. 

Conductors, while bound down by arbitrary re- 
quirements, are expected to exercise a sound dis- 
cretion; tact; to know that every rule has its ex- 
ceptions which can neither be provided for nor 
hinted at in a manual. It is in discovering and 
applying these exceptions in emergencies that 
the conductor exhibits his talent, interest and 
superior fitness. 

The accompanying rules and regulations are 
such as have been found to be useful and neces- 
sary in the practical discharge of business. They 
are far from complete. 

Upon most roads a great variety of tickets, as 
has already been stated, are in use. They have 
to be considered separately by the conductor. 
Around them different conditions attach. In 
many cases the method of cancellation is not the 
same. Only the salient features connected with 
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the duty of collecting and cancelling tickets can 
be noticed in a manual. To attempt to specify 
every duty would be to complicate rather than 
enlighten. Something must be left to the sense, 
experience and ingenuity of the conductor. I 
have not attempted to do more herein than spec- 
ify those things about which experience has 
shown there is likely to be a diversity of opinion 
— things necessary to expedite business and pre- 
vent confusion and loss. With this explanation 
I proceed to take up specifically the rules that 
govern the collection and cancellation of tickets. 

Tickets should be cancelled when first presented to the con- 
ductor. 

Unless otherwise directed tickets will be taken up when pre- 
sented and the check of the conductor given in lieu thereof.* 
These checks will be furnished upon application to the proper 
official. 

Each line will be divided into sections by the general 
ticket agent or other officer. Each ticket should be cancelled 
once on each section over which the traveler passes. 

Tickets reading to intermediate stations require the same 
number of cancellations as in the case of tickets reading to some 
point on a succeeding section. 

Tickets reading to points on branch lines should be punched to 
represent cancellation to the junction where the line diverges. 

* As improper use is frequently made of these checks by pas- 
sengers ; they are not allowed on many roads. In lieu of them 
various colored slips of pasteboard are supplied conductors, 
which they use, varying the color from day to day. Conduct- 
ors adopt personal devices or hieroglyphics in connection with 
these cards, known only to themselves, in order to identify those 
issued for each train. However, when the destination of a ticket 
presented is not within the run of the conductor it is not cus- 
tomary for him to take it up, but merely cancel it for his sec- 
tion; he then returns it to the passenger. Grave abuses some- 
times grow out of the practice of giving tickets back to passen- 
gers and devices have been sought to be adopted to prevent them. 
In this connection see appendix, No. 27. 
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Tickets should be so plainly cancelled as to destroy their 
validity. 

( 'are should be exercised in cancelling tickets retained by pas- 
sengers, such as commutation and mileage tickets, not to unneces- 
sarily disfigure them. 

When a particular place is designated upon a ticket for can- 
cellation such place should be used; in other cases the cancella- 
tion should be in the center of the ticket. 

Care sliould be taken in cancelling tickets not to obliterate 
the consecutive or form numbers. 

Kound trip and excursion tickets outward bound will be 
punched and returned to the passenger. On the return trip 
they will be cancelled and taken up. In the event, however, such 
tickets have coupons attached, these will be taken up and can- 
celled in due course. 

Xo one should use a punch except the conductor to whom 
it is assigned. Its use by anyone else may occasion both in- 
convenience and embarrassment, as a record of it is kept at head- 
quarters and reference made to such record at all times, in order 
to identify those who cancel tickets. For this reason conduct- 
ors should not buy or use any punch not authorized by the com- 
pany, less misunderstanding and confusion be occasioned thereby. 

When a conductor leaves the service he should deliver his 
punch to the person who has charge of such matters.* 

In order that the applicant's right to the possession of a punch 
may be properly authenticated, all applications for punches 
should come through the division superintendent or official im- 
mediately in charge of conductors, "f 

In the event a punch is broken or becomes unfit for use, it 
should be forwarded to the custodian of such property. If a 
punch is lost, a satisfactory explanation therefor should be given.J 



* In the :' ent he fails to do this it Is a customary rule 
with railrotids to deduct the value of the punch from the amount 
of wages due him. 

tUpou nuuiy linos each superintendent is furnished with a 
supply of punches. It is ])etter, however, that the supply should 
be kept at some central point so that no two conductors, upon 
the same division at least, may have the same die, and in order 
that an accurate record may be kept of the punches supplied. 

X When this is not forthcoming, the rules and regulations of 
railways provide that the conductor shall be charged with the 
value of the punch. 
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The conditions atteuding the use of ticketa are described in 
their proper place.* 

No unauthorized alteration of a ticket can be recognized, t 

Ink Bhould. as a rule, be used In filling up tickets requiring 
such details. An indelible pencil, however, will answer as well 
if more convenient. 

No ticket should be accepted the destination or llraitatioD of 
which has been altered after its sale. Nor can it be accepted 
Bft«r its limitation has expired, except as epecifled. Nor can a 
ticket be accepted that has been raised from a lower to a higher 
grade, t 
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* Thus, tickets are good only within the time for which iMUOd; 
are good only between the points named ; for the class for which 
issued; for the train indicated ; round trip or excursion tickets 
are not to be accepted for two fares in one direction, and so on. 
in this last connection, however, it is to bo notetl that tickets 
reading betwuen particular points, a«, say, betwen New York and 
Albany, are good in either direction . 

t In reference to instructions in regard to tbe use and can- 
cellation of tickets, it will be understood that pauses and other 
evidences of transportation are intended to be covered as well. 
There is the same reason that a pass should be cancelled, that it 
should not be altered or its limitatloo extended, that there is in 
regard to a first class ticket. 

t Tickets may be reduced from a higher to a lower grade; but 
the reverse of this can not lie done. 
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While half fare tickets can not be accepted when offered by 
those whose age exceeds the limitation provided in such cases, 
they will be accepted for their face value in part payment. 

Tickets that have a portion of the corner cut or torn away 
will be accepted only as half tickets.* 

As a rule tickets are good only by the shortest and most 
direct route. If it is desired to make an exception the fact should 
be duly stated on the face of the ticket by an authorized person.f 

The conditions that attach to tickets shoujd be scrupulously 
enforced by conductors. % 

Tickets are generally transferable. There are, however, many 
exceptions to this rule. In the latter case care should be exercised 
to see that their use is confined to proper persons ; in the event 
they are not, they should be taken up and forwarded to the proper 
official with an explanation of the facts in the case, full fare 
being collected. 

The rules and regulations governing the transportation of 
those in charge of life stock, including the return journey, are 
to be observed. 

It is the general practice of carriers to issue a contract for 
live stock transported. These contracts specify who, if anyone, 
is entitled to transportation in connection therewith. These con- 
tracts are generally taken up at the destination, and, after being 
properly viseed at the stock yards or by the agent, a drover s re- 
turn ticket is issued in place thereof. This ticket specifies the 
name of the passenger, and a place is provided for his signature 
when he uses it. This latter should correspond with that on the 
face of the ticket. In case it does not, the ticket should be taken 
up and returned to the proper official, with an explanation of 
the facts, and full fare collected. 



* It is the custom upon many roads where half fare tickets are 
not provided to cut or tear off the corner of a regular ticket in 
order to make it a half fare ticket. 

fin some cases, where a point is reached by two or more 
routes by the same company's lines, passengers are allowed to 
select the route they prefer. In cases of this kind special instruc- 
tions are, of course, unnecessary. 

I The conditions that attach to the use of lower grade tickets, 
commutation, excursion, mileage, round trip, interline, half fare, 
permit and other forms are exceedingly varied and require accu- 
rate knowledge upon the part of the conductor or ticket cbllector 
in order to prevent the company being overreached. 
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Magy forms of tickets are sold bearing the signature ot the 
person authorized to use them, the signature heing attached for 
purposes of identification, ('onductors will require holders of 
suuh tit^keta to identify theniselvee (by signing their names) as 
often as necessary to prevent tfcliets being improperly used. In 
the event tickets should be found in the possession of unauthor- 
ized persons, they ivill be taken up and forwarded to headqiiar- 
t«rB with an explanation, fare being coUected as In other cases. 
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Limited tickets expire at 13 o'clock, midnight, on the dale 
Specified. However, as a rule, tickets are honored on a partic- 
ular line for continuous paasngp, either coming or going, where 
the passenger is en route on such line before the evpiratioi) of 
the ticket, i'. e., in those cases where the passenger starts on the 
line before the ticket expires. When there are two or more con- 
ductors on a line It Is not always possible to tell exactly when 
the passenger commenced his journey ; it is customary, therefore, 
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to give the latter the benefit of every reasonable doubt. Passen- 
gers, however, can not begin a journey on a ticket that has 
already expired. 

When tickets are limited to a specified number of days, the 
date of the sale of the ticket will not be counted unless the con- 
ditions attached to the ticket provide therefor. 

Conductors will not accept tickets or coupons reading over 
other lines unless directed to do so. As the tickets and coupons 
used by different companies are in the main alike, it is necessary 
that conductors should carefully scrutinize such tokens when 
presented, lest they honor those of other lines. 

Detached coupons will not be honored unless express pro- 
vision is made to that effect. The rules and regulations that 
govern the use of coupon tickets require that the coupon shall 
only be detached by the conductor or ticket collector.* 

When passengers hold exchange orders (or tickets) good to a 
point on a succeeding line, and fail to exchange the same or pro- 
cure local transportation before entering the cars, the conductor 
will seek instruction from the proper official, telegraphing him 
the name of the company or person issuing the order, and its 
destination. In the event instructions do not reach the conductor 
in time he will cancel the order but will allow the passenger 
to retain it. In such cases he will furnish the ticket auditor with 
the name of the company or person issuing the order, its form 
and consecutive numbers, points from and to, class, place of issue 
and sale. 

When a company operates an omnibus or transfer line in con- 
nection with its property, or co-operates with such a line, and 
tickets therefor are sold when occasion arises, the rules and 
regulations governing in such cases must be observed.f 

* There are, however, common sense exceptions to this rule, 
as there are to others, say, when coupons become detached inad- 
vertently. In such cases the ticket itself, as well as the coupons, 
is in the possession of the passenger, and may be exhibited as 
evidence that the detachment was accidental. 

t The following rules and regulations have been found useful 
in connection with the operation of an omnibus transfer in a 
large city between dift'erent roads, where the company selling 
the ticket agrees to transfer passengers through the city, i. e., 
agrees to pay the omnibus company therefor: When necessary, 
conductors will furnish omnibus tickets to meet necessary trans- 
fers. These tickets will be issued only to such passengers as 
hold interline tickets to points on other lines that have no trans- 
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The mlee and reflations governing the iBsuance and treat- 
ment of pledge tickets are given elsewhere herein.* 

Only iMtssengers entitled to first class passage are allowed to 
ride in sleeping or parlor cars. 

In the event passengers not provided with such transportation 
are found in these cars and desire to continue therein, the dif- 
ference between first class rates and the grade of transportation 
they possess will be collected. In the event a passenger will not 
pay this difl'erence. his sleeping or parlor car fare will be re- 
funded to him by the conductor of such car, after which he will 
be ejected therefrom. 

The passage "tickets of sleeping car passengers will be taken 
up by the train conductor as in other cases, except when he leaves 
the train during the ni^t and is succeeded by another conductor, 
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in which case they will be taken up by the sleeping car con- 
ductor. In the latter case tickets will be kept apart, a separate 
envelope being used for each ticket. The envelope should show 
on its face the kind of transportation enclosed, the section num- 

fer coupon attached. The ticket should be given to the passenger, 
not to the driver or collector of the omnibus or transfer line. 
(.Conductors should keep a supply of these tickets on hand and 
not borrow from each other. Tickets should be issued in numer- 
ical order, commencing with the lowest number on hand. When 
transfer tickets are issued on excursion or half fare tickets, the 
fact should be indicated. Tpon the back of all transfer tickets 
issued by conductors, the form and number of the passage ticket 
upon which issued sliould be noted ; also the name of ttie road 
issuing the passage ticket. 

* For form of pledge ticket see Form No. 5, appendix. 
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ber. berth, numl>er of passengers, etc. These envelopes will be 
delivered to each conductor in turn. Each conductor will take 
up and cancel the tickets coming within his run and return the 
tickets for points beyond to the sleeping car conductor to be 
turned over to the conductor to whom they belong. As conduct- 
ors who leave the train during the night are not able to verify 
the tickets submitted to them by the sleeping car conductor, this 
duty sliould be i)erformed in the morning after the passengers 
have arisen, by the conductor then in charge.* 

The various kinds of mileage tickets should be cancelled ac- 
cording to their particular requirements. The most ancient of 
the mileage tickets in use is an ordinary pasteboard card, with 
numbers printed around the margin, the aggregate of these num- 
bers equaling the denomination of the ticket; say five hundred 
miles. When this ticket is presented, the conductor will cancel 
amounts printed in the margin equal to the distance the passen- 
ger travels. 

Several kinds of mileage tickets are bound in book form. 
One form is like an ordinary book, except that each leaf is cut up 
into, say, twenty coupons, each representing one mile. When 
this ticket is presented, the conductor will detach coupons equal 
in amount to the distance the passenger travels. 

Another form of mileage ticketf consists of a long strip or 
ribbon of paper, folded between two covers, the covers being 
held together by rubber bands. This strip is divided up into 
sections between horizontal lines, each section representing one 
mile : the sections are numbered progressively from one to one 
thousand or more, as the case may be. When this ticket is pre- 



* After passengers have retired at night they can not be dis- 
turbed by the conductor. The conductor should, therefore, de- 
pend on the employes of the sleei)ing car. If they tell him that 
there is but one person in a l>ertli, he must believe it under ordi- 
nary circumstances. However, it is the duty of the conductor, 
so far as he can, at every opportunity to verify the statements 
of the sleeping car people, even to the extent of examining the 
berth after the occupants have retired, if he has reason to believe 
that an attempt is being made to deceive him. By a little exer- 
tion conductors may satisfy themselves in regard to all passen- 
gers occupying sleepers who leave the cars during their run. If 
each conductor will do this, and the conductor in charge in the 
morning performs his duty, the reports of sleeping car employes 
will be thoroughly and fully checked. 

t The Thrall ticket. 
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sented, the conductor will pull out the ribbon until the mileage 
equals the distance the passenger travels; this he will tear off.* 

The method of using mileage tickets is very simple. But 
in order to prevent improper practices, such use should be care- 
fully systematized. 

Conductors should detach from mileage tickets coupons equal 
in number or amount to the miles the passenger travels. 

The number of the ticket, as printed on the strip or coupon, 
should be compared with the number printed on the cover of 
the book, to see that it agrees therewith. 

Careful scrutinv should also be made to see that the unused 
portion of the ticket is intact.f 

Passengers presenting mileage tickets are required to sign 
their names in pencil in the presence of the conductor on the 
back of the detached coupons (close to the top), before the same 
are torn off. J The signature should be identical with that on the 
cover of the ticket. 



* This particular ticket has brass strips along the edges of 
the covers to facilitate detaching the coupons. A convenient 
way to handle the form is for conductors to hold the ticket in 
the left hand, open the front cover towards themselves, draw 
out nearly enough of the strip to cover the trip, then close the 
cover on'the portion drawn out, adjust the straightedge (on top 
of the front cover) between the lines evenly, exactly at the place 
where the detachment is to be made, compress the covers when 
adjusted, and at the same time draw the strip toward themselves 
against the straight edge. The strip can then be torn off easily 
and smoothly." 

t This should be done because attempts are sometimes made 
by unscrupulous persons to defraud the carrier by tearing off 
a portion of the strip and leaving in the cover an incomplete 
part thereof. When this latter has been used and the cover re- 
turned, they will insert that which has been held back in a new 
cover; the object of this is to lessen the deposit usually required 
of those who purchase these tickets, to enable the seller more 
easily to dispose of his ticket. These fraudulent attempts can be 
readily detected, if conductors will scrutinize all mileage tickets 
offered, and see that the closing number of mileage coupons is 
intact. Thus a two thousand mile ticket that only showed the 
number of miles to run from one to five hundred, or from two 
hundred to twelve hundred, would be invalid, and the fact that a 
number of miles was missing would be evidence of an attempted 
misuse of the ticket. 

t It is a custom, more or less prevalent, to sell mileage tickets 
(books) at a certain figure (say ^0), and afterward a stated 
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In the crent of fraadnlent practice or attempt to dei^elve in 
the iwe of milea^ ticket8,,or if the holder dei^lines to endorse 
conpons as provided, or if the signature proves him not to l>o the 
rightful owner of the ticket, it should be taken up and sent to 
the proper officer, with a statement of the facts, fare being iH>l- 
lected. 

After the conpons are detached, the names of the stations from 
and to which the passenger travels should Im? entertni thereon 
by the conductor; also the date. The coupons should then be 
cancelled. 

As similar forms of mileage tickets are in use on many dlf> 
ferent roads, they should be carefully scrutinized by conduct- 
ors to see that those of other roads not authorized are not hon- 
ored. 

Mileage coupons are to be detached by the conductor. He 
should only detach numbers sufficient to cover the distance he 
runs. The coupons detached should represent the exact dis- 
tance traveled, fractions of a mile being regarded as one mile, 
except that when a passenger's journey is for less than livtuniles, 
coupons representing that distance are detached. 

In the event a mileage ticket is presented, the contract for 
which is not signed in ink or indelible pencil, as retpilreiK con- 
ductors will decline to accept it. The passenger shonhK how- 
ever, be allowed to retain the ticket, but the matter shonhl be re- 
ported forthwith to the proper officer, giving the number of the 
ticket, by whom issued, date, etc. 

In the event a passenger tenders mileage coupons luHnfficlent 
to cover his journey, they will be accepted ami applied as fur us 
they go, fare being paid for the balance of the journey or a 
ticket purchased to cover the same at the point where the 
coupons cease. 

If a passenger presents two mileage tickets to cover his jour- 
ney (one of which has not a sufficient number of coupons re- 
maining in it for the purpose), the partly used ticket shouhi llrst 
be exhausted, the coupons necessary to cover the remainder of 



refund is made to the purchaser, upon return of tlici covers of the 
book, if it appears that he has personally used the tlelvet. One 
of the means of determining whether he has done this is the 
enforcement of the rule that upon each lot of coupons detached 
the holder shall write his name. This endorsement, if correut, 
will, of course, correspond with the purchaser's signature on ih^ 
cover of the ticket. 

18 
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the journey being taken from the other. In such eases the 
detachments taken from the books respectively will be pinned 
together and the proper notation made thereon. 

Passengers holding refund tickets (i, e., tickets upon which a 
certain portion of the price paid is to be refunded by the car- 
rier) should be allowed to retain the covers thereof, when the 
coupons are exhausted, as the carrier requires this evidence 
before paying the rel)ate. In all other cases covers should be 
taken up with the last enclosures or detachment of coupons. 

The rubber bands on the covers of mileage tickets should not 
be detached when removing the coupons. Conductors should 
keep a supply of these bands on hand to replace those that have 
become detached from tickets in the hands of passengers. 

In accepting mileage coupons between points reached by 
competing lines, it is frequently the custom for the longer line 
to detach coupons only to the extent of the distance via the 
shorter line, when the passenger makes continuous trips between 
such points. A table or list of the places, if any, between which 
such practice is observed (embracing also a statement of short 
line distances) will be furnished conductors. When the com- 
petitive point is beyond the run of the first conductor, he will 
detach coupons for the whole distance and issue in lieu thereof 
a mileage exchange check for the information of subsequent con- 
ductors. The detached coupons will be affixed to the record of 
the exchange check that is sent to the ticket auditor.* 

If a passenger who is entitled to constructive mileage as pro- 
vided in the foregoing rule, gets on a train at an intermediate 
point not named in the mileage table referred to, the distance 
from the next succeeding station will be taken, adding the dif- 
ference between the two stations to the distance given; provided 
the total mileage thus obtained does not exceed the distance in 
the mileage table from the station preceding the one where the 
passenger takes the train.f 

Conductors must be careful to indicate plainly on mileage ex- 
change checks the destination of i)assenger and date of issue. 
Such checks (for obvious reasons) are good only for continuous 



*For description of this exchange ticket see Form No. 21, 
appendix. 

t It will be understood in this connection that the distances 
given in the mileage table referred to are made to correspond 
with those of the competitive route. 
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trips;* this should be explained to the passenger. Succeeding 
conductors should be careful to scrutinize mileage exchange 
checks to see that they are thus used. 

In the event a mileage exchange check is presented under 
circumstances that indicate that it is being improperly used, 
fare will be collected. If an expired mileage check is tendered 
and refused, the fact should be noted on the receipt for fare, 
given by the conductor, the number of the exchange check 
being given. The passenger should be allowed to retain the ex- 
change check, and should be referred to the proper officer for 
redress, if any is sought. 

Mileage exchange checks should be signed by the conductor 
issuing them, the date and year being written in ink or indelible 
pencil.! 

In reference to increased or constructive mileage to be added 
to cover bridges, ferries, etc., a table thereof will be furnished 
by the proper officer. 

The following rules and regulations wiU govern in the case of 
sleeping cars.^ 

Sleeping car tickets and fares will be collected by the con- 
ductor of such car, when there is one ; in other cases, by the con- 
ductor of the train. 

The methods prescribed for collecting and cancelling passage 
tickets will govern those for sleeping cars. 



* /. 6., only on the first train or trains that connect and that 
run to destination. 

fin some cases the mileage exchange checks provide for the 
date being indicated by a punch instead of being written in. " In 
issuing exchange checks conductors must be particular to cancel 
the correct destination (station numbers or station names) and 
the date of issue, as it is intended that only sufficient time will 
be given for a continuous trip without interruption from the 
starting point of the check to destination; hence connecting 
conductors honoring checks should have correct information indi- 
cated thereon to guide them in determining whether the checks 
have been used for a continuous passage according to train con- 
nections." 

X In this connection, sleeping cars will be understood to cover 
drawing room cars, parlor cars, and others for which special 
charge is made. 
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to give the latter the benefit of every reasonable doubt. Passen- 
gers, however, can not begin a journey on a ticket that has 
already expired. 

When tickets are limited to a specified number of days, the 
date of the sale of the ticket will not be counted unless the con- 
ditions attached to the ticket provide therefor. 

Conductors will not accept tickets or coupons reading over 
other lines unless directed to do so. As the tickets and coupons 
used by different companies are in the main alike, it is necessary 
that conductors should carefully scrutinize such tokens when 
presented, lest they honor those of other lines. 

Detached coupons will not be honored unless express pro- 
vision is made to that effect. The rules and regulations that 
govern the use of coupon tickets require that the coupon shall 
only be detached by the conductor or ticket collector.* 

When passengers hold exchange orders (or tickets) good to a 
point on a succeeding line, and fail to exchange the same or pro- 
cure local transportation before entering the cars, the conductor 
will seek instruction from the proper official, telegraphing him 
the name of the company or person issuing the order, and its 
destination. In the event instructions do not reach the conductor 
in time he will cancel the order but will allow the passenger 
to retain it. In such cases he will furnish the ticket auditor with 
the name of the company or person issuing the order, its form 
and consecutive numbers, points from and to, class, place of issue 
and sale. 

When a company operates an omnibus or transfer line in con- 
nection with its property, or co-operates with such a line, and 
tickets therefor are sold when occasion arises, the rules and 
regulations governing in such cases must be observed.! 

* There are, however, common sense exceptions to this rule, 
as there are to others, say, when coupons become detached inad- 
vertently. In such cases the ticket itself, as well as the coupons, 
is in the possession of the passenger, and may be exhibited as 
evidence that the detachment was accidental. 

t The following rules and regulations have been found useful 
in connection with the operation of an omnibus transfer in a 
large city between different roads, where the company selling 
the ticket agrees to transfer passengers through the city, i, e., 
agrees to pay the omnibus company therefor: When necessary, 
conductors will furnish omnibus tickets to meet necessary trans- 
fers. These tickets will be issued only to such passengers as 
hold interline tickets to points on other lines that have no trans- 
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The rules and regulations governing the issuance and treat- 
ment of pledge tickets are given elsewhere herein.* 

Only passengers entitled to first class passage are allowed to 
ride in sleeping or parlor cars. 

In the event passengers not provided with such transportation 
are found in these cars and desire to continue therein, the dif- 
ference between first class rates and the grade of transportation 
they possess will be collected. In the event a passenger will not 
pay this diff'erence, his sleeping or parlor car fare will be re- 
funded to him by the conductor of such car, after which he will 
be ejected therefrom. 

The passage*tickets of sleeping car passengers will be taken 
up by the train conductor as in other cases, except when he leaves 
the train during the night and is succeeded by another conductor, 




Carriage in Aden. 

in which case they will be taken up by the sleeping car con- 
ductor. In the latter case tickets will be kept apart, a separate 
envelope being used for each ticket. The envelope should show 
on its face the kind of transportation enclosed, the section num- 

fer coupon attached. The ticket should be given to the passenger, 
not to the driver or collector of the omnibus or transfer line, 
(conductors should keep a supply of these tickets on hand and 
not borrow from each other. Tickets should be issued in numer- 
ical order, commencing with the lowest number on hand. When 
transfer tickets are issued on excursion or half fare tickets, the 
fact should be indicated. ITpon the back of all transfer tickets 
issued by conductors, the form and number of the passage ticket 
upon which issued should be noted ; also the name of the road 
issuing the passage ticket. 

* For form of pledge ticket see Form No. 5, appendix. 
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ber, berth, number of passengers, etc. These envelopes will be 
delivered to each conductor in turn. Each conductor will take 
up and cancel the tickets coming within his run and return the 
tickets for points beyond to the sleeping car conductor to be 
turned over to the conductor to whom they belong. As conduct- 
ors who leave the train during the night are not able to verify 
the tickets submitted to them by the sleeping car conductor, this 
duty should be performed in the morning after the passengers 
have arisen, by the conductor then in charge.* 

The various kinds of mileage tickets should be cancelled ac- 
cording to their particular requirements. The most ancient of 
the mileage tickets in use is an ordinary pasteboard card, with 
numbers printed around the margin, the aggregate of these num- 
bers equaling the denomination of the ticket; say five hundred 
miles. When this ticket is presented, the conductor will cancel 
amounts printed in the margin equal to the distance the passen- 
ger travels. 

Several kinds of mileage tickets are bound in book form. 
One form is like an ordinary book, except that each leaf is cut up 
into, say, twenty coupons, each representing one mile. When 
this ticket is presented, the conductor will detach coupons equal 
in amount to the distance the passenger travels. 

Another form of mileage ticketf consists of a long strip or 
ribbon of paper, folded between two covers, the covers being 
held together by rubber bands. This strip is divided up into 
sections between horizontal lines, each section representing one 
mile ; the sections are numbered progressively from one to one 
thousand or more, as the case may be. When this ticket is pre- 



* After passengers have retired at night they can not be dis- 
turbed by the conductor. The conductor should, therefore, de- 
pend on the employes of the sleeping car. If they tell him that 
there is but one person in a berth, he must believe it under ordi- 
nary circumstances. However, it is the duty of the conductor, 
so far as he can, at every opportunity to verify the statements 
of the sleeping car people, even to the extent of examining the 
berth after the occupants have retired, if he has reason to believe 
that an attempt is being made to deceive him. By a little exer- 
tion conductors may satisfy themselves in regard to all passen- 
gers occupying sleepers who leave the cars during their run. If 
each conductor will do this, and the conductor in charge in the 
morning performs his duty, the reports of sleeping car employes 
will be thoroughly and fully checked. 

t The Thrall ticket. 
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sented, the conductor will pull out the ribbon until the mUeage 
equals the distance the passenger travels ; this he will tear off.* 

The method of using mileage tickets is very simple. But 
in order to prevent improper practices, such use should be care- 
fully systematized. 

Conductors should detach from mileage tickets coupons equal 
in number or amount to the miles the passenger travels. 

The number of the ticket, as printed on the strip or coupon, 
should be compared with the number printed on the cover of 
the book, to see that it agrees therewith. 

Careful scrutiny should also be made to see that the unused 
portion of the ticket is intact.f 

Passengers presenting mileage tickets are required to sign 
their names in pencil in the presence of the conductor on the 
back of the detached coupons (close to the top), before the same 
are torn off.J The signature should be identical with that on the 
cover of the ticket. 



* This particular ticket has brass strips along the edges of 
the covers to facilitate detaching the coupons. A convenient 
way to handle the form is for conductors to hold the ticket in 
the left hand, open the front cover towards themselves, draw 
out nearly enough of the strip to cover the trip, then close the 
cover on the portion drawn out, adjust the straight edge (on top 
of the front cover) between the lines evenly, exactly at the place 
where the detachment is to be made, compress the covers when 
adjusted, and at the same time draw the strip toward themselves 
against the straight edge. The strip can then be torn off easily 
and smoothly.'' 

t This should be done because attempts are sometimes made 
by unscrupulous persons to defraud the carrier by tearing off 
a portion of the strip and leaving in the cover an incomplete 
part thereof. When this latter has been used and the cover re- 
turned, they will insert that which has been held back in a new 
cover; the object of this is to lessen the deposit usually required 
of those who purchase these tickets, to enable the seller more 
easily to dispose of his ticket. These fraudulent attempts can be 
readily detected, if conductors will scrutinize all mileage tickets 
offered, and see that the closing number of mileage coupons is 
intact. Thus a two thousand mile ticket that only showed the 
number of miles to run from one to five hundred, or from two 
hundred to twelve hundred, would be invalid, and the fact that a 
number of miles was missing would be evidence of an attempted 
misuse of the ticket. 

I It is a custom, more or less prevalent, to sell mileage tickets 
(books) at a certain figure (say ^0), and afterward a stated 
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In the event of fraudulent practice or attempt to deceive in 
the use of mileage tickets,.or if the holder declines to endorse 
coupons as provided, or if the signature proves him not to be the 
rightful owner of the ticket, it should be taken up and sent to 
the proper officer, with a statement of the facts, fare being col- 
lected. 

After the coupons are detached, the names of the stations from 
and to which the passenger travels should be entered thereon 
by the conductor; also the date. The coupons should then be 
cancelled. 

As similar forms of mileage tickets are in use on many dif- 
ferent roads, they should be carefully scrutinized by conduct- 
ors to see that those of other roads not authorized are not hon- 
ored. 

Mileage coupons are to be detached by the conductor. He 
should only detach numbers sufficient to cover the distance he 
runs. The coupons detached should represent the exact dis- 
tance traveled, fractions of a mile being regarded as one mile, 
except that when a passenger's journey is for less than five miles, 
coupons representing that distance are detached. 

In the event a mileage ticket is presented, the contract for 
which is not signed in ink or indelible pencil, as required, con- 
ductors will decline to accept it. The passenger should, how- 
ever, be allowed to retain the ticket, but the matter should be re- 
ported forthwith to the proper officer, giving the number of the 
ticket, by whom issued, date, etc. 

In the event a passenger tenders mileage coupons insufficient 
to cover his journey, they will be accepted and applied as far as 
they go, fare being paid for the balance of the journey or a 
ticket purchased to cover the same at the point where the 
coupons cease. 

If a passenger presents two mileage tickets to cover his jour- 
ney (one of which has not a sufficient number of coupons re- 
maining in it for the purpose), the partly used ticket should first 
be exhausted, the coupons necessary to cover the remainder of 



refund is made to the purchaser, upon return of the covers of the 
book, if it appears that he has personally used the ticket. One 
of the means of determining whether he has done this is the 
enforcement of the rule that upon each lot of coupons detached 
the holder shall write his name. This endorsement, if correct, 
wUl, of course, correspond with the purchaser's signature on the 
cover of the ticket. 

18 
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the journey being taken from the other. In such cases the 
detachments taken from the books respectively will be pinned 
together and the proper notation made thereon. 

Passengers holding refund tickets (i, e., tickets upon which a 
certain portion of the price paid is to be refunded by the car- 
rier) should be allowed to retain the covers thereof, when the 
coupons are exhausted, as the carrier requires this evidence 
before paying the rebate. In all other cases covers should be 
taken up with the last enclosures or detachment of coupons. 

The rubber bands on the covers of mileage tickets should not 
be detached when removing the coupons. Conductors should 
keep a supply of these bands on hand to replace those that have 
become detached from tickets in the hands of passengers. 

In accepting mileage coupons between points reached by 
competing lines, it is frequently the custom for the longer line 
to detach coupons only to the extent of the distance via the 
shorter line, when the passenger makes continuous trips between 
such points. A table or list of the places, if any, between which 
such practice is observed (embracing also a statement of short 
line distances) will be furnished conductors. When the com- 
petitive point is beyond the run of the first conductor, he will 
detach coupons for the whole distance and issue in lieu thereof 
a mileage exchange check for the information of subsequent con- 
ductors. The detached coupons will be affixed to the record of 
the exchange check that is sent to the ticket auditor.* 

If a passenger who is entitled to constructive mileage as pro- 
vided in the foregoing rule, gets on a train at an intermediate 
point not named in the mileage table referred to, the distance 
from the next succeeding station will be taken, adding the dif- 
ference between the two stations to the distance given; provided 
the total mileage thus obtained does not exceed the distance in 
the mileage table from the station preceding the one where the 
passenger takes the train.f 

Conductors must be careful to indicate plainlj^ on mileage ex- 
change checks the destination of passenger and date of issue. 
Such checks (for obvious reasons) are good only for continuous 



*For description of this exchange ticket see Form No. 21, 
appendix. 

t It will be understood in this connection that the distances 
given in the mileage table referred to are made to correspond 
with those of the competitive route. 
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govern the upo of coupon tickets rejpdre that the coupon shall 
only be detfirhed by the conductor or th^kot collector.* 

>Vhcn f>HPPenfr(»rp hobl exchaiifrn orderp (or ticketn) good to a 
poiid on n pnci'ccdlng line, nnd fnll to ex(^han^e the name or pro- 
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and pnle. 
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The rules and reflations ^veming the issuance and treat- 
mait of pled|^ tickets are pven elsewhere herein.* 

Only passengers entitled to first class passage are allowed to 
ride in sleeping or parlor cars. 

In the event passengers not provided with such transportation 
are found in these cars and desire to continue therein, the dif- 
ference between first class rates and the grade of transportation 
they possess will be collected. In the event a passenger will not 
pay this diff"erenoe. his sleeping or parlor car fare will be re- 
funded to him bv the conductor of such car, after which he will 
be ejected therefrom. 

The passage "tickets of sleeping car passengers will be taken 
up by the train conductor as in other cases, except when he leaves 
the train during the night and is succeeded by another conductor, 




Carriage in Aden. 

in which case they will be taken up by the sleeping car con- 
ductor. In the latter case tickets will be kept apart, a separate 
envelope being used for each ticket. 'I'lie envelope should show 
on its face the kind of transportation enclosed, the section nuni- 

fer coupon attached. The ticket should be given to the passenger, 
not to the driver or collector of the oninTbiis or transfer line. 
(Conductors should keep a supply of these tickets on hand and 
not borrow from each other. Tickets should be issued in numer- 
ical order, commencing with the lowest nurnl)er on hand. When 
transfer tickets are issued on excursion or half fare tickets, the 
fact should be indicated. Upon the back of all transfer tickets 
issued by conductors, the form and number of the passage ticket 
upon which issued should be noted ; also the name of the roftd 
issuing the passage ticket. 

* For form of pledge ticket see Form Ko. 5, appendix. 
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ber. berth, number of passengers, etc. These envelopes will be 
delivered to each conductor in turn. Each conductor will take 
up and cancel the tickets coming within his run and return the 
tickets for points beyond to the sleeping car conductor to be 
turned over to the conductor to whom they belong. As conduct- 
ors who leave the train during the night are not able to verify 
the tickets submitted to them by the sleeping car conductor, this 
duty should be performed in the morning after the passengers 
have arisen, by the conductor then in charge.* 

The various kinds of mileage tickets should be cancelled ac- 
cording to their particular requirements. The most ancient of 
the mileage tickets in use is an ordinary pasteboard card, with 
numbers printed around the margin, the aggregate of these num- 
bers equaling the denomination of the ticket; say five hundred 
miles. When this ticket is presented, the conductor will cancel 
amounts printed in the margin equal to the distance the passen- 
ger travels. 

Several kinds of mileage tickets are bound in book form. 
One form is like an ordinary book, except that each leaf is cut up 
into, say, twenty coupons, each representing one mile. When 
this ticket is presented, the conductor will detach coupons equal 
in amount to the distance the passenger travels. 

Another form of mileage ticketf consists of a long strip or 
ribbon of paper, folded between two covers, the covers being 
held together by rubber bands. This strip is divided up into 
sections between horizontal lines, each section representing one 
mile ; the sections are numbered progressively from one to one 
thousand or more, as the case may be. When this ticket is pre- 



* After passengers have retired at night they can not be dis- 
turbed by the conductor. The conductor should, therefore, de- 
pend on the employes of the sleeping car. If they tell him that 
there is but one person in al)erth, he must believe it under ordi- 
nary circumstances. However, it is the duty of the conductor, 
so far as he can, at every opportunity to verify the statements 
of the sleeping car people, even to the extent of examining the 
berth after the occupants have retired, if he has reason to believe 
that an attempt is being made to deceive him. By a little exer- 
tion conductors may satisfy themselves in regard to all passen- 
gers occupying sleepers who leave the cars during their run. If 
each conductor will do this, and the conductor in charge in the 
morning performs his duty, the reports of sleeping car employes 
will be thoroughly and fully checked. 

t The Thrall ticket. 
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sented, the conductor will pull out the ribbon until the mileage 
equals the distance the passenger travels ; this he will tear off.* 

The method of using mileage tickets is very simple. But 
in order to prevent improper practices, such use should be care- 
fully systematized. 

Conductors should detach from mileage tickets coupons equal 
in number or amount to the miles the passenger travels. 

The number of the ticket, as printed on the strip or coupon, 
should be compared with the number printed on the cover of 
the book, to see that it agrees therewith. 

Careful scrutiny should also be made to see that the unused 
portion of the ticket is intact.f 

Passengers presenting mileage tickets are required to sign 
their names in pencil in the presence of the conductor on the 
back of the detached coupons (close to the top), before the same 
are torn off.J The signature should be identical with that on the 
cover of the ticket. 



* This particular ticket has brass strips along the edges of 
the covers to facilitate detaching the coupons. A convenient 
way to handle the form is for conductors to hold the ticket in 
the left hand, open the front cover towards themselves, draw 
out nearly enough of the strip to cover the trip, then close the 
cover on the portion drawn out, adjust the straight edge (on top 
of the front cover) between the lines evenly, exactly at the place 
where the detachment is to be made, compress the covers when 
adjusted, and at the same time draw the strip toward themselves 
against the straight edge. The strip can then be torn off easily 
and smoothly." 

t This should be done because attempts are sometimes made 
by unscrupulous persons to defraud the carrier by tearing off 
a portion of the strip and leaving in the cover an incomplete 
part thereof. When this latter has been used and the cover re- 
turned, they will insert that which has been held back in a new 
cover; the object of this is to lessen the deposit usu^ly required 
of those who purchase these tickets, to enable the seller more 
easily to dispose of his ticket. These fraudulent attempts can be 
readily detected, if conductors will scrut>inize all mileage tickets 
offered, and see that the closing number of mileage coupons is 
intact. Thus a two thousand mile ticket that only showed the 
number of miles to run from one to five hundred, or from two 
hundred to twelve hundred, would be invalid, and the fact that a 
number of miles was missing would be evidence of an attempted 
misuse of the ticket. 

J It is a custom, more or less prevalent, to sell mileage tickets 
(books) at a certain figure (say ^0), and afterward a stated 
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In the event of fraudulent practice or attempt to deceive in 
the use of mileage ticket8,,or if the holder declines to endorse 
coupons as provided, or if the signature proves him not to be the 
rightful owner of the ticket, it should be taken up and sent to 
the proper officer, with a statement of the facts, fare being col- 
lected. 

After the coupons are detached, the names of the stations from 
and to which the passenger travels should be entered thereon 
by the conductor; also the date. The coupons should then be 
cancelled. 

As similar forms of mileage tickets are in use on many dif- 
ferent roads, they should be carefully scrutinized by conduct- 
ors to see that those of other roads not authorized are not hon- 
ored. 

Mileage coupons are to be detached by the conductor. He 
should only detach numbers sufficient to cover the distance he 
runs. The coupons detached should represent the exact dis- 
tance traveled, fractions of a mile being regarded as one mile, 
except that when a passenger's journey is for less than live miles, 
coupons representing that distance are detached. 

In the event a mileage ticket is presented, the contract for 
which is not signed in ink or indelible pencil, as required, con- 
ductors will decline to accept it. The passenger should, how- 
ever, be allowed to retain the ticket, but the matter should be re- 
ported forthwith to the proper officer, giving the number of the 
ticket, by whom issued, date, etc. 

In the event a passenger tenders mileage coupons insufficient 
to cover his journey, they will be accepted and applied as far as 
they go, fare being paid for the balance of the journey or a 
ticket purchased to cover the same at the point where the 
coupons cease. 

If a passenger presents two mileage tickets to cover his jour- 
ney (one of which has not a sufficient number of coupons re- 
maining in it for the purpose), the partly used ticket should first 
be exhausted, the coupons necessary to cover the remainder of 



refund is made to the purchaser, upon return of the covers of the 
book, if it appears that he has personally used the ticket. One 
of the means of determining whether he has done this is the 
enforcement of the rule that upon each lot of coupons detached 
the holder shall write his name. This endorsement, if correct, 
will, of course, correspond with the purchaser's signature on the 
cover of the ticket. 

18 
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the journey being taken from the other. In such cases the 
detachments taken from the books respectively will be pinned 
together and the proper notation made thereon. 

Passengers holding refund tickets {i, e., tickets upon which a 
certain portion of the price paid is to be refunded by the car- 
rier) should be allowed to retain the covers thereof, when the 
coupons are exhausted, as the carrier requires this evidence 
before paying the rebate. In all other cases covers should be 
taken up with the last enclosures or detachment of coupons. 

The rubber bands on the covers of mileage tickets should not 
be detached when removing the coupons. Conductors should 
keep a supply of these bands on hand to replace those that have 
become detached from tickets in the hands of passengers. 

In accepting mileage coupons between points reached by 
competing lines, it is frequently the custom for the longer line 
to detach coupons only to the extent of the distance via the 
shorter line, when the passenger makes continuous trips between 
such points. A table or list of the places, if any, between which 
such practice is observed (embracing also a statement of short 
line distances) will be furnished conductors. When the com- 
petitive point is beyond the run of the first conductor, he will 
detach coupons for the whole distance and issue in lieu thereof 
a mileage exchange check for the information of subsequent con- 
ductors. The detached coupons will be affixed to the record of 
the exchange check that is sent to the ticket auditor.* 

If a passenger who is entitled to constructive mileage as pro- 
vided in the foregoing rule, gets on a train at an intermediate 
point not named in the mileage table referred to, the distance 
from the next succeeding station will be taken, adding the dif- 
ference between the two stations to the distance given ; provided 
the total mileage thus obtained does not exceed the distance in 
the mileage table from the station preceding the one where the 
passenger takes the train.f 

Conductors must be careful to indicate plainlj^ on mileage ex- 
change checks the destination of passenger and date of issue. 
Such checks (for obvious reasons) are good only for continuous 



* For description of this exchange ticket see Form No. 21, 
appendix. 

t It will be understood in this connection that the distances 
given in the mileage table referred to are made to correspond 
with those of the competitive route. 
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trips;* this should be explained to the passenger. Succeeding 
conductors should be careful to scrutinize mileage exchange 
checks to see that they are thus used. 

In the event a mileage exchange check is presented under 
circumstances that indicate that it is being improperly used, 
fare will be collected. If an expired mileage check is tendered 
and refused, the fact should be noted on the receipt for fare, 
given by the conductor, the number of the exchange check 
being given. The passenger should be allowed to retain the ex- 
change check, and should be referred to the proper officer for 
redress, if any is sought. 

Mileage exchange checks should be signed by the conductor 
issuing them, the date and year being written in ink or indelible 
pencil.t 

In reference to increased or constructive mileage to be added 
to cover bridges, ferries, etc., a table thereof will be furnished 
by the proper officer. 

The following rules and regulations will govern in the case of 
sleeping cars.^ 

Sleeping car tickets and fares will be collected by the con- 
ductor of such car, when there is one ; in other cases, by the con- 
ductor of the train. 

The methods prescribed for collecting and cancelling passage 
tickets will govern those for sleeping cars. 



* L e., only on the first train or trains that connect and that 
run to destination. 

tin some cases the mileage exchange checks provide for the 
date being indicated by a punch instead of being written in. " In 
issuing exchange checks conductors must be particular to cancel 
the correct destination (station numbers or station names) and 
the date of issue, as it is intended that only sufficient time will 
be given for a continuous trip without interruption from the 
starting point of the check to destination; hence connecting 
conductors honoring checks should have correct information indi- 
cated thereon to guide them in determining whether the checks 
have been used for a continuous passage according to train con- 
nections." 

X In this connection, sleeping cars will be understood to cover 
drawing room cars, parlor cars, and others for which special 
charge is made. 
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SpcL'ial Ik-kets arc sold to cover the use of sleeping cars. Wben 
passengers iire not provitled with siitli tickets, cash will be col- 
IcL-teil in acL-ortlani'e with Ihe rules and regulations governing. 

A rei.'elpl should be given to eaL-hsleepiug car passenger, with- 
out reference to whether lie delivers a ticliet or pays cash. These 
receipts will betaken uphj- the porter of the car and transmitted 
by hiru ilirectly to headquarters. The tickets and cash taken up 
by the conductor will lie directly transmitted by him.' Ret-eipta 




Corri&ge in Holland. 

should specify the names of the stations between which they are 
good, date and amount. Conductors should explain to passengers 
that receipts should not be destroyed or thrown away, as they are 
required hy the porter and are necessary to secure passage, t 

• I'pon some roads the conductor merely cancels the tickets 
held by paHsctjgers. leuving: them to be taken up by the porter. 
When a more j>erfect ulieck is sought to he obtained, however, 
Ihe conductor takes up the tickets and issues his own in lieu 
llicreof, whiiih latter pass into the hands of the porter. 

t Upon some roads these receipts are written; upon others 
they are of a duplex nature, a punch being used in lieu of pen. 
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When cash is collected both for passage and sleeping car 
accommodations, a separate receipt should be given for each. 
Separate receipts should also be given when a payment covers 
more than one person or fare. 

The diagram of the sleeping car, required to be forwarded to 
headquarters by the porter, should show the seats or berths occu- 
pied; it should correspond with his returns, also with the returns 
of the conductor.* 

When practice permits the use of stopover tickets, the rules 
and regulations governing should be rigidly observed, f 



* It will not be out of place to call the attention of conductors, 
porters and others in this place to the necessity for exercising at 
all times care to see that the tickets, checks and receipts in the 
hands of passengers are not used by them beyond their proper 
destination. The disposition to do so is one of the oldest tricks 
carriers have to contend with. From the first, passengers have 
bought tickets for a less distance than they desired to go, hop- 
ing to smuggle themselves through the balance of the way with- 
out paying. 

t See Form No. 22, appendix. In writing on this subject, in 
1879, the writer hereof said : "The service upon our railways has 
long awaited the introduction of a form of stopover ticket or 
check to be issued by conductors to passengers who desire to stop 
en route. The great desideratum has been a form of stopover 
ticket so simple in its construction, yet so comprehensive in its 
character, as to meet the wants of the most extended line — a ticket 
(it would, perhaps, be more proper to call it a check) that could 
be used in common and without any change whatever upon the 
different divisions, branches or lines of a niilway; a check that 
did not necessitate any writing upon the part of the conductor 
or occupy his time unnecessarily in issuing; a check so arranged 
that the department office could keep itself advised of the num- 
ber and character of such stopover checks outstanding, and, as 
far as possible, the basis upon which they were issued."" In refer- 
ence to these checks a writer says: "It has been decided by the 
Supreme Court that railway companies are under no legal obliga- 
tion to furnish stopover checks to passengers desiring to stop 
short of the destination named in their tickets. The Court held 
that a passage ticket is a contract entire in its character, and 
neither party has the right to insist upon its performance in 
fragments; hence, when railway companies see fit to accord stop- 
over privileges to passengers, the terms under which stopover 
checks are issued and accepted must be complied with by both 
parties."''' The issuing of stopover tickets has been practically 
discontinued on many, perhaps a majority, of the railroads of 
America. 
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Tickets taken up in eschaDge for stopover checks iBBued 
should be oanuelled an<l transmitted as in other cases. 

St«pover chcuks, after being issued, will be regarded the 
same as pussagc tickets, and the rules aod regulations governing 
the cancellation of the latt«r will be observed. 

(^toiKiver eliecks are only Issued to holders of regular first 
class, unlimited, one way tickets, and such other forms as may he 
expressly provided. 

Passengers traveling on passes are not to be given stopover 
clieclkS. If they wish to alight at an intermediate station, the 
conductor will cancel the pass to the next cancellation point be- 




Carrlage in Uanltoba. 

yond the station at whicii they stop.* noting on the back of the 
pass with ink or indelible pencil that it is good from the place 
where they leave the train, and sign the same as conductor. 

Stopover checks can only be used from the particular point 
for which issued. Should a passenger desire to stop off again, 
the original check should be taken up and a new one issued. 

Stopover checks issued upon interline tickets can be issued 
only by the conductor who takes up the coupon, and should read 
to the terminal junction point. 



* In explanation of the phrase " cancellation point," the reader 
is reminded of the following rule: "Each line will be divided 
into sections by the general ticket agent or other officer; each 
ticket should be cancelled once on each section over which it 

passes," 
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Care should be taken in issuing stopover cheeks to see that 
they read to the destination of the ticket or coupon taken up. 
In the event a passenger should afterward claim that his check 
was not in accordance with his ticket in this respect, conductors 
will telegraph the proper officer for instructions, giving the 
number of the check held by the passenger. If such instructions 
are not forthcoming in time to allow the conductor to act thereon, 
he will honor the check as it reads and refer the passenger to the 
proper official for adjustment. 

Stopover checks are limited as to time,* and the attention of 
passengers should be called to this fact when they are issued. 
When taken up they should be scrutinized to see that this limit has 
not expired. In computing the time the date of issue will not 
be counted. 

Stopover checks should be signed by conductors in ink or 
indelible pencil, and should be issued in numerical order, begin- 
ning with the lowest number. 

If through error a conductor issues a stopover check out of 
its order, he will change the lowest number on hand to read the 
same as the one issued and put it in place thereof, and notify 
the proper officer of the change, specifying the number im- 
properly issued, also the number of the check changed. 

It will sometimes occur that a passenger will wish a stop- 
over check after his ticket has been taken up and the conductor 
is unable to identify it. In such cases the conductor should sat- 
isfy himself that the passenger is entitled to the privilege and 
is not seeking in this manner to travel beyond his proper des- 
tination. When so satisfied he will issue a stopover check, 
using for the purpose any ticket to the proper destination.f 

If a passenger after obtaining a stopover check should not 
wish to use it, the issuing conductor will, if the whole journey 
is within his run, take it up and cancel it. If only a part of the 
journey is within his run he will cancel it for such run only, the 
passenger retaining it meanwhile for presentation to the succeed- 
ing conductors. 

When passengers who are on a train that does not reach a can- 
cellation point present tickets to a station beyond such point, 

* Usually fifteen days. 

t In explanation it will be understood in this connection 
that a conductor, when he issues a stopover check, makes at 
the same time a report thereof, which latter he sends to the 
ticket auditor with the ticket for which the check was issued. 
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the tickets stioulil be takeu upand i;aucel]eil aod stopover cbecke 
iasueil, reailiiii^ from where the train stops to the destination 
speoiHed on tlic tii-ket. 

] II the evoiit u train dueii not stop at the deetinatioD named on 
the tii'kut isomliiftors will issue ii .stopover uheek, readiiij; from 
n preii>i)ing station at which the train stoiis, to tl>e station to 
which the iwisseii(;er is lioketed. Conductors should, however. 
explain to passengers taking trains that do not stop at stations 




Jardl It tccll n&tlon or P. 



to which tliey are ticketed that they shoul'l leave the train at a 
place short o( their destination or at a place beyond, In which 
latter case they will be required to pay fare iioth ways for the in- 
creased distance traveled. 

Passengers alighting at a cancellation point will not he given 
stopover checks. In such cases tickets will be duly cancelled to 
Eui-h point and returned to the passengers. 

Stopover checks are good on freight trains that carry pas- 
sengers. 
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With each supply of stopover checks furnished a record 
thereof is sent; this record is intended for the use of the con- 
ductor and should be kept in accordance with instructions. 

Conductors should be furnished by the proper official with a 
list showing the number of each station, to be used in issuing 
stopover checks and for other purposes. 

RETURNS OF CONDUCTORS. 

[Note. — The returns specifically mentioned hereafter do not 
embrace all those required of conductors. Many returns are 
described in connection w'ith the things they concern.] 

It is not probable that the returns rendered by 
conductors on different lines harmonize exactly 
in any particular instance. They are, however, 
substantially the same. Different methods of 
business suggest different ways of treating the 
same. Thus, if a railway company employs 
ticket collectors, the returns rendered do not 
harmonize with those of a company whose con- 
ductors collect the tickets; in the same way, the 
returns of a company that requires its con- 
ductors to give receipts for fares collected will 
differ materially from those of a company that 
does not pursue this method. 

The tendency in railway practice, in all mat- 
ters of accounts, is in the direction of greater 
exactness, greater responsibility. This multi- 
plies returns, and incidentally increases work. 
How far this is justified must be left to those in 
charge of particular properties. It is quite ap- 
parent that it can be overdone. There is a point 
where it is not more justifiable than too great 
laxity is justifiable. 
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The duties of conductors in connection with 
the accounts require that they should be sys- 
tematically educated therein; that they should 
be instructed in reference to the tickets in use, 
and the proper cancellation of the same; also, 
in reference to the returns required, and how 
and when they are to be made. These things 
can not be picked up haphazard. 




Carriage In Rome. 

The difficulties that attend the work of the 
conductor are embarrassing. The hurry and 
confusion tend to breed carelessness of method. 
It is impossible to prevent errors and omissions, 
because of the informal manner in which the 
work is done. But it is not impossible to have it 
carried on intelligently and faithfully witLin 
prescribed limits. 

The returns of conductors grow in number and 
importance the more fully the question of hand- 
ling passenger accounts is studied and under- 
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stood. At one time no returns whatever were 
required. Conductors simply sent the money 
they collected, marking the amount on the back 
of the envelope, with their names. The tickets 
they took up they burned or otherwise destroyed. 
Afterward, as railways grew in experience, con- 
ductors were required to send the tickets to 
headquarters. The detailed return that they are 
now required to make for cash fares collected 
was an afterthought. From being a mere memo- 
randum, it has been altered and amended until 
it has become a carefully drawn statement of 
each fare collected, giving such particulars 
thereof as circumstances permit, or as may most 
clearly identify it. A correct understanding of 
this return can be had only by a careful study of 
the blank itself.* It affords the following infor- 
mation: Signature of conductor; liis cancellation 
punch; stations between which the train ran; 
number of the train in each direction; date; 
amounts collected in each direction, and total; 
commencing and closing numbers of receipts 
issued for fares collected; points between which 
the fares were collected; number of fares col- 
lected between the different stations, and 
amount thereof. It also provides for explanatory 
notes, in the event the rules and regulations are 
disregarded in any way. 

The following rules and regulations are ob- 
served by conductors in rendering the return of 
cash fares collected: 

* See Form No. 18, appendix. 
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trips ;** this should be explained to the passenger. Succeeding 
conductors should be careful to scrutinize mileage exchange 
checks to see that they are thus used. 

In the event a mileage exchange check is presented under 
circumstances that indicate that it is being improperly used, 
fare will be collected. If an expired mileage check is tendered 
and refused, the fact should be noted on the receipt for fare, 
given by the conductor, the number of the exchange check 
being given. The passenger should be allowed to retain the ex- 
change check, and should be referred to the proper officer for 
redress, if any is sought. 

Mileage exchange checks should be signed by the conductor 
issuing them, the date and year being written in ink or indelible 
pencil.! 

In reference to increased or constructive mileage to be added 
to cover bridges, ferries, etc., a table thereof will be furnished 
by the proper officer. 

The following rules and regulations will govern in the case of 
sleeping cars.t 

Sleeping car tickets and fares will be collected by the con- 
ductor of such car, when there is one ; in other cases, by the con- 
ductor of the train. 

The methods prescribed for collecting and cancelling passage 
tickets will govern those for sleeping cars. 



* /. «., only on the first train or trains that connect and that 
run to destination. 

t In some cases the mileage exchange checks provide for the 
date being indicated by a punch instead of being written in. " In 
issuing exchange checks conductors must be particular to cancel 
the correct destination (station numbers or station names) and 
the date of issue, as it is intended that only sufficient time will 
be given for a continuous trip without interruption from the 
starting point of the check to destination; hence connecting 
conductors honoring checks should have correct information indi- 
cated thereon to guide them in determining whether the checks 
have been used for a continuous passage according to train con- 
nections." 

t In this connection, sleeping cars will be understood to cover 
drawing room cars, parlor cars, and others for which special 
charge is made. 
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Special tickets arc Bold to cover the use of Bleeping care. When 
paasengera are not provided with puch tickets, uash will be col- 
let'tei) in aouordanco with the rules and regulations governing. 

A receipt should be given to eauh sleeping car passenger, with- 
out reference to whether he delivers a ticket or pays cash. These 
receipts will be taken up by the porter of the car and transmitted 
by him directly to headquarters. The tickets and cash taken up 
by the conductor will be directly transmitted by him 
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should specify the names of the stations between which they are 
good, date and amount. Conductors should explain to passengers 
that receipts should not be destroyed or thrown away, aa they are 
required by the porter and are neisesaary to secure passage.! 

• Upon some road? the conductor merely cancels the tickets 
held by passen^rs, teaviii^ them to be taken up by the porter. 
When a more jierteet chock is sought to be obtained, however, 
the conductor takes up tlie tickets and issues his own in lieu 
thereof, which latter pass into the hands of the porter. 

tUpon some roads these receipts are written; upon others 
they are of a duplex nature, a punch being used in lieu of pen. 
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return by prefixing the letter '' R '' to the number of the receipt 
given in the return.* 

The extension on the return of the number of fares collected 
between the various stations and the rates charged should be the 
product of the number of fares collected multiplied by the rates 
charged, as shown on the record of receipts issued. 

When collections are made at less than train rates, explana- 
tion should be given. 

When an outward trip is in one month and the return trip in 
the succeeding month, the return for the round trip should be 
embraced in the new month's account. 

When a conductor has an assistant who collects fares or 
tickets, the transactions of the latter will be embodied in the 
returns of the former.f 

Connected with each blank receipt for fares collected is a 
return to be made to the ticket auditor. These returns should be 
arranged in station order, those referring to receipts issued 
between the same points being kept together. These returns 
should be forwarded immediatelj' upon completion of the trip. 

Conductors should keep the cash of the company separate 
from their personal funds. This is a general and invariable rule, 
applying equally to officers and employes. Its observance will 
help conductors to verify the accuracy of returns. I^pon com- 
pletion of a trip, they will, by keeping the cash collections apart, 
be able to ascertain, by counting the money, how much they 
have collected. This amount should be the sum covered by 
the return. 



* Upon some roads both practices are observed, i. e., the is- 
suance of rebate receipts and receipts 4ipon which rebates are not 
allowed. Where the practice is uniform the notation referred to 
above may, of course, be omitted. 

t This rule does not contemplate the making of any statement 
to the conductor by his assistant. In the event any such state- 
ment is made it should be attached to the conductor's return ; the 
latter, however, will report all its facts. In many cases assistant 
conductors do not make the whole trip, but merely act in emer- 
ffencies, such as the departure from a large city. In such cases 
the assistant does not make any return at all, but hands over the 
tickets and fares to the conductor, who incorporates them in his 
return. There is no reason, however, why assistant conductors 
should not make returns the same as conductors, if desired. The 
merging of their returns with the conductor's is a practice 
merely and perhaps not a good one. 
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Tickets taken up iti exchange lor stopover checks issued 
should be cancelleO ami transmitted as in other cases. 

Stopover cheiiks, after being issued, will be regarded the 
same as passage tii^kets, and the rules and regulations governing 
the cancellation of the tatter will be observed. 

stopover checks are only Issued to holders of regular first 
class, unlimited, one way tickets, and such other forms as may be 
expressly provided. 

Passengers traveling on passes are not to be given stopover 
checks. If they wish to alight at an intermediate station, the 
conductor will cancel the pass to the next cancellation point be- 
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yond the station at which they stop.* noting on the back of the 
pass with ink or indelible pencil that it is good from the place 
where they leave the train, and sign the same as conductor. 

Stopover checks can only be used from the particular point 
for which issued. Should a passenger desire to atop off again, 
the original check should be taken up and a new one issued. 

Stopover checks issued upon interline tickets can be Issued 
only by the conductor who takes up the coupon, and should read 
to the terminal junction point. 



* In explanation of the phrase "cancellation point," the reader 
is reminded of the following rule; "Each line will be divided 
into sections by the general ticket agent or other officer; each 
ticket should be cancelled once on each section over which it 

passes." 
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Care should be taken in issuing stopover checks to see that 
they read to the destination of the ticket or coupon taken up. 
In the event a passenger should aften%'urd claim that his check 
was not in accordance with his ticket in this respect, conductors 
will telegraph the proper officer for instructions, giving the 
number of the check held by the passenger. If such instructions 
are not forthcoming in time to allow the conductor to act thereon, 
be will honor the check as it reads and refer the passenger to the 
proper official for adjustment. 

Stopover checks are limited as to time.* and the attention of 
passengers should be called to this fact when they are issued. 
When taken up they should be scrutinized to see that this limit has 
not expired. In computing the time the date of issue will not 
be counted. 

Stopover checks should be signed by conductors in ink or 
indelible pencil, and should be issued in numerical order, begin- 
ning with the lowest number. 

If through error a conductor issues a stopover check out of 
its order, he will change the lowest number on hand to read the 
same as the one issued and put it in place thereof, and notify 
the proper officer of the change, specifying the number im- 
properly issued, also the number of the check changed. 

It will sometimes occur that a passenger will wish a stop- 
over check after his ticket has been taken up and the conductor 
is unable to identify it. In such cases the conductor should sat- 
isfy himself that the passenger is entitled to the privilege and 
is not seeking in this manner to travel beyond his proper des- 
tination. When so satisfied he will issue a stopover check, 
using for the purpose any ticket to the proper destination. t 

If a passenger after obtaining a stopover check should not 
wish to use it, the issuing conductor will, if the whole journey 
is within his run, take it up and cancel it. If only a part of the 
journey is within his run he will cancel it for such run only, the 
passenger retaining it meanwhile for presentation to the succeed- 
ing conductors. 

When passengers who are on a train that does not reach a can- 
cellation point present tickets to a station beyond such point, 

* Usually fifteen days. 

t In explanation it will be understood in this connection 
that a conductor, when he issues a stopover check, makes at 
the same time a report thereof, which latter he sends to the 
ticket auditor with the ticket for which the check was issued. 
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tbe tickets Bhould be t^keu up and uincell d and topo heck 
issued, reading;' from where the train p h d n 

cpei^IHed on the tli'ket. 

Ill the event a. truiu does not stop at d na u d 

the tii/ket eondnetors will issue a stopo h k m 

a prcL-L'ding station at wliieh tlie train p 
whioh Che paawen(jer is ticketed. (Join u w 

explain to paasen(;ers taking trains that do not stop at stations 




to wliicli tliey are ticketetl that tliey shonld leave the train st a 
place short of their destination or at a place beyond, In which 
latter case they will bo required to pay fare lioth ways for the In- 
creased Uistiuife traveled. 

Passengers alighting at a cancellation point will not be given 
stopover checks. In such cases tickets will be duly cancelled to 
such point anil returned to the passengers. 

Stopover checks are good on freight trains that carry pas- 
sengers. 
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With each supply of stopover checks furnished a record 
thereof is sent; this record is intended for the use of the con- 
ductor and should be kept in accordance with instructions. 

Conductors should be furnished by the proper official with a 
list showing the number of each station, to be used in issuing 
stopover checks and for other purposes. 

RETURNS OF CONDUCTORS. 

[Note. — The returns specifically mentioned hereafter do not 
embrace all those required of conductors. Many returns are 
described in connection With the things they concern.] 

It is not probable that the returns rendered by 
conductors on different lines harmonize exactly 
in any particular instance. They are, however, 
substantially the same. Different methods of 
business suggest different ways of treating the 
same. Thus, if a railway company employs 
ticket collectors, the returns rendered do not 
harmonize with those of a company whose con- 
ductors collect the tickets; in the same way, the 
returns of a company that requires its con- 
ductors to give receipts for fares collected will 
differ materially from those of a company that 
does not pursue this method. 

The tendency in railway practice, in all mat- 
ters of accounts, is in the direction of greater 
exactness, greater responsibility. This multi- 
plies returns, and incidentally increases work. 
How far this is justified must be left to those in 
charge of particular properties. It is quite ap- 
parent that it can be overdone. There is a point 
where it is not more justifiable than too great 
laxity is justifiable. 
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the tickets shoulJ be takeu upaud eancelled and etopover checks 
isaued, reu<Hti>; from where the train stops to the destination 
fipetltted on the tii-ket. 

Ill tlic event a train does not stop at the destination named on 
tlie tii^ket oomhii-tors will issue a stoiwver uheek, readinf; from 
a prut'eilin^ station at wliiL-h the train stops, to the station to 
wliifli the passenger is ticketed. <Jonduetors should, however, 
explain to paaseiigera taking trains that do not stop at stations 




to whicli they are ticketed that they should leave the train &t a 
place short of their destination or at a place beyond, in which 
latter ease they will be required to pay fare both ways for the in- 
creasc<l distaiu'C traveled. 

Passengers alighting at a I'ancellation point will not be given 
stopuver cheeks, in such casea lii-kets will be duly cancelled to 
sui'li point and returned to the passengers. 

Stopover checks are good on freight trains that carry pas- 
sengers. 
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With each supply of stopover checks furnished a record 
thereof is sent ; this record is intended for the use of the con- 
ductor and should be kept in accordance with instructions. 

Conductors should be furnished by the proper official with a 
list showing the number of each station, to be used in issuing 
stopover checks and for other purposes. 

RETURNS OF CONDUCTORS. 

[Note. — The returns specifically mentioned hereafter do not 
embrace all those required of conductors. Many returns are 
described in connection With the things they concern.] 

It is not probable that the returns rendered by 
conductors on different lines harmonize exactly 
in any particular instance. They are, however, 
substantially the same. Different methods of 
business suggest different ways of treating the 
same. Thus, if a railway company employs 
ticket collectors, the returns rendered do not 
harmonize with those of a company whose con- 
ductors collect the tickets; in the same way, the 
returns of a company that requires its con- 
ductors to give receipts for fares collected will 
differ materially from those of a company that 
does not pursue this method. 

The tendency in railway practice, in all mat- 
ters of accounts, is in the direction of greater 
exactness, greater responsibility. This multi- 
plies returns, and incidentally increases work. 
How far this is justified must be left to those in 
charge of particular properties. It is quite ap- 
parent that it can be overdone. There is a point 
where it is not more justifiable than too great 
laxity is justifiable. 
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Spedal tiijkets are sold to cover the use of Bleeping uarB. When 

passengers itre not provided witli siicb tickets, cosb will t>e col- 
lected in ocuorJance with the rules and regulations governing. 

A rci-cipt ehould be given to each sleeping car passenger, with- 
out refcreni^ to whether lie delivers a ticket or pays cash. These 
ret«i])tB will betaken up by the porter of the car and transmitted 
by him directly to lieadquartcrs. The tickets and cash taken up 
by the conductor will be directly transmitted by him.* 




Carriage in Holland. 

should specify the names of the stations between wbich they are 

good, date and amount. Conductors should explain to passengers 
that receipts should not be destroyed or thrown away, as they are 
required by the porter and are necessary to secure passage, t 

* I'pon some roads the conductor merely cancels tbe tickets 
hold by passen^ters, loiiviiig them to be taken up by the porter. 
When a more perfect check is sought to be obtained, however, 
tlie condu<!tor taken up tiie tickets and issues bis own in lien 
tliereof, which latter pass into the hands of the porter. 

tUpon some roads these receipts are written; upon others 
they are of a duplex nature, a punch being used in lieu of pen. 
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When cash is collected both for passage and sleeping car 
accommodations, a separate receipt should be given for each. 
Separate receipts should also be given when a payment covers 
more than one person or fare. 

The diagram of the sleeping car, required to be forwarded to 
headquarters by the porter, should show the seats or berths occu- 
pied; it should correspond with his returns, also with the returns 
of the conductor.* 

"When practice permits the use of stoi>over tickets, the rules 
and regulations governing should be rigidly observed, f 



* It will not be out of place to call the attention of conductors, 
porters and others in this place to the necessity for exercising at 
all times care to see that the tickets, checks and receipts in the 
hands of passengers are not used by them beyond their proper 
destination. The dis])osition to do so is one of the oldest tricks 
carriers have to contend with. From the first, passengers have 
bought tickets for a less distance than they desired to go, hop- 
ing to smuggle themselves through the balance of the way with- 
out paying. 

tSee Form No. 22, appendix. In writing on this subject, in 
1879, the writer hereof said : ''The service upon our railways has 
long awaited the introduction of a form of stopover ticket or 
check to be issued by conductors to passengers who desire to stop 
en route. The great desideratum has been a form of stopover 
ticket so simple in its construction, yet so comprehensive in its 
character, as to meet the wants of the most extended line — a ticket 
(it would, perhaps, be more proper to call it a check) that could 
be used in common and without any change whatever upon the 
different divisions, branches or lines of a railway; a check that 
did not necessitate any writing upon the part of the conductor 
or occupy his time unnecessarily in issuing; a check so arranged 
that the department oflice could keep itself advised of the num- 
ber and character of such stopover checks outstanding, and, as 
far as possible, the basis upon which they were issued." In refer- 
ence to these checks a writer savs: "It has been decided bv the 
Supreme Court that railway companies are under no legal obliga- 
tion to furnish stopover checks to passengers desiring to stop 
short of the destination named in their tickets. The Court held 
that a passage ticket is a contract entire in its character, and 
neither party has the right to insist upon its performance in 
fragments; hence, when railway companies see fit to accord stop- 
over privileges to passengers, the terms under which stopover 
checks are issued and accepted must be complied with by both 
parties." The issuing of stopover tickets has been practically 
discontinued on many, perhaps a majority, of the railroads of 
America. 
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Ticketa taken up in exchange for stopover checks ieeued 
should be i;ani.'el]ecl and transmitted as in other cases. 

Stopover cliecks, after being issued, wilt bo regarded the 
same as passage tickets, and the rules and regulations governing 
the cancellation of the latter will be observed. 

Stopover checks are only issued to holders of regular first 
class, unlimited, one way tickets, and such other forms as may be 
expressly provide<l. 

Passengers traveling on passes are not to be given stopover 
checks. If they wisli to alight at an intermediate station, the 
conductor will cancel the pass to the next cancellation point be- 
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yond the station at which they stop.* noting on the back of the 
pass with ink or indelible pencil that it Is good from the place 
where they leave the train, and sign the same as conductor. 

Stopover checks can only be used from the particular point 
for which issued. Should a passenger desire to stop off again, 
the original check should be taken up and a new one issued. 

Stopover checks issued upon interline tickets can be Issued 
only by the conductor who t^es up the coupon, and should read 
to the terminal junction point. 

* In explanation of the phrase "' cancellation point," the reader 
is reminded of the following rule: "Each line will be divided 
into sections by the general ticket agent or other officer; each 
ticket should be cancelled once on each section over which it 
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Care should be taken in igsuln^ stopover checks to see that 
they read to the destination of the ticket or coupon taken up. 
In the event a passenger should afterw'ard claim that his chei*k 
was not in accordance with his ticket in this respect, conductors 
will teleg^ph the proper officer for instructions. gi\ing the 
number of the check held by the passenger. If such instructions 
are not forthcoming in time to allow the conductor to act thereon, 
he will honor the check as it reads and refer the passenger to the 
proper official for a<ljustment. 

Stopover checks are limited as to time.* and the attention of 
passengers should be called to this fact when they are issued. 
When taken up they should be scrutinized to see that this limit has 
not expired. In computing the time the date of issue will not 
be counted. 

Stopover checks should be signed by conductors in ink or 
indelible pencil, and should be issued in numerical order, begin- 
ning with the lowest number. 

If through error a conductor issues a stopover check out of 
its order, he will change the lowest number on hand to read the 
same as the one issued and put it in place thereof, and notify 
the proper officer of the change, specifying the number im- 
properly issued, also the number of the check changed. 

It will sometimes occur that a passenger will wish a stop- 
over check after his ticket has been taken up and the conductor 
is unable to identify it. In such cases the conductor should sat- 
isfy himself that the passenger is entitled to the privilege and 
is not seeking in this manner to travel beyond his proper des- 
tination. When so satisfied he will issue a stopover check, 
using for the purpose any ticket to the proper destination.f 

If a passenger after obtaining a stopover check should not 
wish to use it, the issuing conductor will, if the whole journey 
is within his run, take it up and cancel it. If only a part of the 
journey is within his run he will cancel it for such run only, the 
passenger retaining it meanwhile for presentation to the succeed- 
ing conductors. 

When passengers who are on a train that does not reach a can- 
cellation point present tickets to a station beyond such point, 

* Usually fifteen days. 

t In explanation it will be understood in this connection 
that a conductor, when he issues a stopover check, makes at 
the same time a report thereof, which latter he sends to the 
ticket auditor with the ticket for which the check was issued. 
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tbe tickets should be tnkeii up and caDcelled and etopDver checks 
issued, reailhi^ from where the train stops to the destination 
specified on the ticket. 

In tlie event a train doeu not stop at the tlestination named on 
the tk-ket coinliii'tors will issue ;i stopover check, reading from 
a pri'ceiliQg station at which the train stops, to the statioQ to 
whiL'h the paasciifjer is ticketed. Conductors should, however, 
explain to passengers taking trains that do not stop at stations 




to which they are ticketed that tliey should leave the train at a 
place short of tlieir destination or at a place beyond, in which 
latter case they will be required to pay tare both ways for the in- 
creased distance travelert. 

I'assengers ali|;hting at a cancellation point will not be given 
stopover checks. In such cases tickets will be duly cancelled to 
sttirh point aiul returned to the passengers. 

Htopover checks are good on freight trains that carry paa- 
sengers. 
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With each supply of stopover checks furnished a record 
thereof is sent; this record is intended for the use of the con- 
ductor and should be kept in accordance with instructions. 

Conductors should be furnished by the proper official with a 
list showing the number of each station, to be used in issuing 
stopover checks and for other purposes. 

RETURNS OF CONDUCTORS. 

[Note. — The returns specifically mentioned hereafter do not 
embrace all those required of conductors. Many returns are 
described in connection With the things they concern.] 

It is not probable that the returns rendered by 
conductors on different lines harmonize exactly 
in any particular instance. They are, however, 
substantially the same. Different methods of 
business suggest different ways of treating the 
same. Thus, if a railway company employs 
ticket collectors, the returns rendered do not 
harmonize with those of a company whose con- 
ductors collect the tickets; in the same way, the 
returns of a company that requires its con- 
ductors to give receipts for fares collected will 
differ materially from those of a company that 
does not pursue this method. 

The tendency in railway practice, in all mat- 
ters of accounts, is in the direction of greater 
exactness, greater responsibility. This multi- 
plies returns, and incidentally increases work. 
How far this is justified must be left to those in 
charge of particular properties. It is quite ap- 
parent that it can be overdone. There is a point 
where it is not more justifiable than too great 
laxity is justifiable. 
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Coupons received by agents in payment for charges are kept 
apart and enclosed in a separate envelope with the return. The 
envelope is sealed and the contents specified on the back. 

Agents examine coupons before sending them to headquarters 
to see that they correspond in amount with the sum embraced 
in the return. Agents are held responsible for shortages in 
coupon enclosures. The same care is observed in collecting 
coupons that is observed in collecting money. The carrier 
knows no difference. In the event a traveler does not have suffi- 
cient excess baggage coupons to pay the amount due from him, 
he should pay the balance in cash. When the last coupon is de- 
tached from a book the cover is taken up. This cover is sent 
to headquarters with the return. 

The foregoing embraces some of the more sali- 
ent points relating to the cash collections of the 
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baggage department. Regulations are not, how- 
ever, uniform on different roads, but conform, as 
do other things, to circumstances and the inge- 
nuity and skill of those in charge. 

An especial difficulty has been experienced in 
America in handling the accounts for excess 

auditor's check and release for all excess baggage coupon tickets 
sold during the month; covers of all coupon excess baggage 
tickets surrendered by passengers ; all spoiled excess baggage 
cards or way bills, the same being marked *'Void ;*' all spoiled 
excess baggage coupon tickets, the same being duly and carefully 
cancelled; all orders authorizing a departure from established 
rules or rates; all tags used in marking baggage upon which 
storage charges have been collected. 
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baggage passing over two or more lines. The 
trouble has not arisen so much in determining 
the amount to be collected by the forwarding 
company as in securing an independent account 
thereof by the other lines in interest. What has 
been needed is some means of securing a check on 
the forwarding line; some means of information 
that would enable the different lines in interest to 
note the transaction and verify it as the bag- 
gage passed into their possession. It has been 
suggested that this might be secured by the in- 
troduction of a way bill for such business having 
a coupon attached for each line over which the 
baggage is checked, each coupon to bear the 
name of the issuing company, the number of the 
bill, the gross amount collected, whether prepaid 
or collectible on delivery, and, if possible, the ex- 
cess weight. These coupons would be detached 
by the different companies as the baggage passed 
over their respective lines. In addition to the 
coupons detached, the train baggageman should 
also make a return to his company of such 
interline excess baggage as passed through his 
hands. This return should show the number of 
the interline way bill, excess weight, charge, 
name of collecting company and other details. 
This would be an additional check upon the col- 
lecting company. 

Another method of handling interline excess 
baggage collections would be to have the baggage 
master who collects the excess ' stamp the 
weight and amount collected on the back of the 
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passenger's ticket and on each coupon attached 
thereto; a small rubber stamp might be used for 
this purpose so as to save writing except insertion 
of weight and amount. 

Whatever the method of handling interline 
excess baggage may be, it should provide for 
attaching to the baggage a statement of the 
amount collected and bv whom collected. 

In all matters of business where two or more 
parties are concerned, any satisfactory arrange- 
ment requires that the affair should not only l>e 
equitable but that all parties in interest should 
be familiar with the facts and should severallv 
have the means of verifying the same. Where 
this is not the case, confidence can not exist and 
irregular practices will be suspected even if they 
do not actually occur. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PASSENGER SERVICE IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY — 
EUROPEAN METHODS OF HEATING PASSENGER 
TRAINS. 

AUSTRIA. 

The regulations of different countries vary ac- 
cording to the methods of carriers, tiie habits of 
the people, and the peculiar nature of the con- 
veyances. They agree, however, in the main. 

The Austrian roads have some interesting pecu- 
liarities; they have passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. They have tried government ownership, 
autocratic management under political owner- 
ship, and other devices. Some of their rules and 
regulations governing the passenger service are 
worthy of note.* 

Austrian regulations require that railroad employes must 
treat the public in a polite, modest and businesslike manner, and 
must be obliging as far as the service will allow. They must 
render all the services required of them gratuitously; it is pro- 
hibited them to accept any compensation from the public ; em- 
ployes are not allowed to smoke when they are on duty. The 
public must conform to the wishes of employes, who are to be 
recognized by a uniform. Differences between the public and 
employes are to be decided by the station manager, or, on the 
road, by the conductor. Complaints must be uiade to the offl- 

* Laws governing the management of railroads in the king- 
dom and provinces represented in the (^ouncil of the Empire and 
by-laws given the 25th of July, 1877. Translated by M. Blanque. 

30 
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oera, either vertuilly or in writing, or must be eutsred in a book 
which can be found for this purpose at each station. The man- 
a^rs muBt give an answer at an early date to alt complaintt^, to 
whli^ must be added tiie names and residences of i;om|>lain- 
auts. Complaints in reference to an employe must specify the 
na:Tie, nnndier, or uniform of the latter. The public are to have 
aduiitlance only to siu'h parts of the depot and railway grounds 
as are always kept open, or are open t«mporarlly for the con- 
veuieuce of the public. Walking on the tracks or roadway 1b 
not allowed, except to those who possess the right in accordance 
with the regulations of the railway police. Forwarding of pas- 
sengers, quadnijieds, etc., can be refused if uncontrollable, or 
circumstances should arise, or superior power interfere, or if the 
regular means for forwarding should he insufficient. Payments 
must be made in current gold and silver coin, excepting fractional 
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currency, in accordance with the rates published by the railroad 
management. The forwarding of passengers is regulated by the 
time table hanging on the wall at al) stations. The time table 
also states what classes of cars the respective trains haul. The 
running of special trains is left to the consideration of the man- 
agement. The station clock regulates the time for starting trains. 
The prices of tickets are given in a tariff posted up in a cODSplcu- 
ous place at each station. 

Tickets secure seats in the respective classes as far as there are 
sach seats. If a passenger can not obtain such a seat as the 
ticket issued to him entitles him to ow^iipy, and if there is no 
vacant room in a higher class, he is at liberty to exchange his 
ticket for one in a car of a lower class, the difference in price 
being refunded to him, or he has the right to ask for the return 
of his money, thus renouncing the obligation of being forwarded. 
Those passengers who are in possession of through tickets must 
be disposed of flret. Each ticket sold must show the names of 
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the stations between which it is good, also the price of the class 
which the passenger intends to travel in ; * finally, the time or 
the train for which the ticket is good. The time or train for 
which a ticket has been issued must be stamped upon it, so that 
the purchaser can see at a glance whether it answers the purpose 
or not. The passenger has the right to stop at an intermediate 
station and take another train of corresponding grade on the 
same or following day ; but in such case, after alighting from the 
train, he must present the ticket to the station manager to have 
its validity extended. The time granted on trip or return 
tickets can not be extended -t Prices axe reduced and tickets is- 
sued for children under ten years, and should there be any doubt 
about their age, the decision of the revising officer is final. No 
fare will be paid for small children carried in arms, or who oc- 
cupy no extra room. The exchange of tickets of a lower for a 
higher class will not be allowed within ten minutes of the start- 
ing time of trains, and will not be allowed in any event unless 
there are unoccupied seats in class desired. When tickets are 
exchanged the difference in price must be paid. At intermediate 
stations such exchange will not be allowed except when an ad- 
ditional ticket is purchased. to the place of destination, the value 
of which added to the value of the ticket first purchased equals 



* " Private servants (male and female) accompanying gentle- 
men's carriages by ordinary trains, are allowed to travel in or 
upon such carriages with second class tickets , if by the third 
class train, with third class tickets; but this privilege does not 
extend to any other than servants. Servants when accom- 
panying their masters traveling by express trains, are charged 
second class express fares; but this can only be the case if such 
servants are properly identified by their masters or mistresses 
who may be traveling with them.'' — Great Northern Raihoay of 
England, 

t " A return ticket is granted solely for the purpose of 
enabling the person for whom the same is issued to travel there- 
with to and from the stations marked thereon, and is not trans- 
ferable. Any person who sells or attempts to sell, or parts or 
attempts to part, with the possession of the return half of any 
return ticket in order to enable any other person to travel there- 
with, is hereby subjected to a penalty not exceeding forty shil- 
lings, and any person purchasing such half of a return ticket, or 
traveling or attempting to travel therewith, shall be liable to pay 
the fare which he would have been liable to pay for the single 
journey, and shall, in addition thereto, be subjected to a penalty 
not exceeding forty shillings.'' — English Standard. 
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the price of the higher classed seat desired. Particular seat« can 
not he sold or reserved in advance. Employes have the right, 
and on demand of passengers are ohliged. to point out seaU to 
the latter. Ladles traveling alone must he seated in separate 
ladies* ooup^ when they desire it. A separate ladies* eoup^ must 
be provided in all trains for passengers of the second and third 
class. This distinction will be mollified as necessity requires 
when cars are constructed after the American system. At all 
stations the waiting rooms must be opened at least one hour 
before the train leaves. On entering the waiting room, the pas- 
senger, if desired, must exhibit his ticket, also on entering the 
car. During the journey passengers must retain their tickets 
until the same are collected. Any passenger who shall not be 
in possession of a valid ticket must pay a fine double the 
amount of the fare for the distance traveled, and any passenger 
who, when going on board of a train, tells the conductor there- 
of that he (the passenger) was too late to buy a ticket, and is al- 
lowed to stay on board of such train, must pay, in addition to 
the fare, 50 kreutzer.* If the passenger refuses to pay such fine 
he can be put off the train. The sign to enter the cars is given 
by two strokes of the bell. No one is allowed to get on board 
the train after the sign to start has been given by the whistle 
of the locomotive, and any effort to do so is punishable. 

A passenger who misses the train in the manner describeil 
has no claim for the refunding of his fare or for indemnification 
of any kind. But he has the right to use the ticket in his pos- 
session on the next day upon a train of the same class, but the 
ticket must be extended by the station keeper. The extension 
can not be applied on return or round trip tickets. On arrival 
at a station, the name of same and the length of sojourn, and 
any changing of cars must be called. After the train has stopped 
the doors of the cars which have this station as the point of des- 
tination will be opened. The doors of other cars will only be 



* " The guard must not allow any passenger or parcel to be 
conveyed by the train unless properly booked; and if he has 
reason to suppose that any passenger is without a ticket, or is 
not in the proper carriage, he must request the passenger to 
show his ticket, reporting to the station master or person in 
charge any irregularity he may detect. When a passenger is 
desirous of changing from an inferior to a superior class of car- 
riage, the guard must have this arranged by the station master 
or person in charge." — English Standard, 
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t>penecl if desired. Auyone leaving his seat without first secur- 
ing its retention, must secure another one in the event it is oc- 
cupied during his absence. If a train is stopped outside of a 
station on account of some obstacle, no one will be allowed to 
leave the cars without the conductor's consent. Passengers 
must not stand upon the track, and must resume their seats 
upon the first signal of the whistle. Thfe signal to start is three 
blasts of the whistle ; anyone not on board when the signal to 
start is given will be excluded. While the train is moving, no 
one is allowed to look out of the cars, lean against the doors, or 
step on the seats. If objection is made by one passenger only, the 
windows on the windward side can be closed. Only employes 
have the right to open the doors for entering or leaving the cars; 
no stepping off the cars is permitted until the train has come to 
a full stop. Every passenger must keep at a distance from 
the rails and machines, and must leave the depot in the direc- 
tion prescribed. Any damage done to the cars by the passengers 
must be paid for according to the indemnification tariff, and em- 
ployes are empowered to make collections at the time in accord- 
ance with such tariff.* Claims can not be made on account of 
delayed trains. The abandonment or interruption of a train 
during a voyage only justifies a claim for the amount of the fare 
for the distance not traveled by the passenger. If connection 
with another train should have been missed and superior power 
has not been the cause, the passenger, if he takes the next return 
train to his starting point, is entitled to have the amount of both 
fares refunded to him on proof of his claim. Such passenger, 
however, to secure his claim, is obliged, on arrival of the be- 
lated train, to report to the stationkeeper and present his ticket 
The latter must confirm the delay and the stationkeeper of 
the starting point has also to certify to the time of the pas- 
senger's return. In case interruption to a voyage is occasioned 
by the elements, or obstacles have damaged the railwa5% arrange- 
ments must be mafie to forward passengers in the best manner 



♦'^'Any person who willfully cuts or tears any lining or window 
strap, or curtain, removes or defaces any number plates, or breaks 
or scratches any window of a carriage used on the railway, or 
who otherwise, except by unavoidable accident, damages, defaces 
or injures any carriage, or any station or other property of the 
company, is hereby subjected to a penalty not exceeding five 
pounds, in addition to the amount of any damage for which he 
may be liable." — Grreat Western Bailway, England, 
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passenger's ticket and on each coupon attached 
thereto; a small rubber stamp might be used for 
this purpose so as to save writing except insertion 
of weight and amount. 

Whatever the method of handling interline 
excess baggage may be, it should provide for 
attaching to the baggage a statement of the 
amount collected and bv whom collected. 

In all matters of business where two or more 
parties are concerned, any satisfactorj^ arrange- 
ment requires that the affair should not only be 
equitable but that all parties in interest should 
be familiar with the facts and should severallv 
have the means of verifying the same. Where 
this is not the case, confidence can not exist and 
irregular practices will be suspected even if they 
do not actually occur. 
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PASSENGER SERVICE IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY — 
EUROPEAN METHODS OF HEATING PASSENGER 
TRAINS. 

AUSTRIA. 

The regulations of different countries vary ac- 
cording to the methods of carriers, the habits of 
the people, and the peculiar nature of the con- 
veyances. They agree, however, in the main. 

The Austrian roads have some interesting pecu- 
liarities; they have passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. They have tried government ow^nership, 
autocratic management under political owner- 
ship, and other devices. Some of their rules and 
regulations governing the passenger service are 
worthy of note.* 

Austrian regulations require that railroad employes must 
treat the public in a polite, modest and businesslike manner, and 
must be obliging as far as the service will allow. They must 
render all the services required of them gratuitously; it is pro- 
hibited them to accept any compensation from the public; em- 
ployes are not allowed to smoke when they are on duty. The 
public must conform to the wishes of employes, who are to be 
recognized by a uniform. Differences between the public and 
employes are to be decided by the station manager, or, on the 
road, by the conductor. Complaints must be made to the offl- 

* Laws governing the management of railroads in the king- 
dom and provinces represented in the Council of the Empire and 
by-laws given the 25th of July, 1877. Translated by M. Blanque. 

(305) 
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pa88engy;rB. Anybody damaging or soiling a carriage is liable to 
a fine or the payment of an indemn'ty, which may be demanded 
on the spot. The ulHciala are bouuil to produce a tariff of the 
fines, etc, to be paid. 

Should, for some cause or other, a train be stopped some 
length of time on the open track, passengers can not leave the 
carriages without the express consent of the heail guard. Pas- 
sengers who have alighted must keep away from the track, and 
resume tlieir seats as soon as the usual signal is given. Those 
who, on the departure signal being given, have not resumed 
their seats, shallbe left beliind. 

Passengers holding signal tickets may break their Journey 
once at any intermediate station. Those who hold return tickets 




Carriage at Hong Kong. 

may break it twice, that is, once in each direction. If the train 

by which the Journey la completed consists only of carriages of 
a higher class, or the fares are higher, the difference must be 
paid. These breaks in the jouruey do not prolong the time for 
which the ticket is availabie. A break of journey must l^e noti- 
fied to the Htati on master, who will stamp the ticket accordingly. 
When a train arrives so late at a junction station that passen- 
gers have missed a train by which they had to continue their 
journey, they may, if they are provided with through tickets, re- 
turn to the departure station by the next train, and claim the 
amount of the return fare for the accomplished up and down 
journey. This claim must, however, be made at once to the 
stationmaster on the arrival of the delayed train. When a 
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journey can not take place, or can not be continued, the passen- 
gers may claim the reimbursement of the fare for the remaining 
distance; or they may demand to be conveyed free of cost to their 
destination by another line. This supposes that there is no need 
for the passengers to leave the train, and that the distance by the 
other route is not greater than the original route by one-fourth. 

If the w^eather or other natural cause interrupt the traffic on 
a portion of the line, the railway is bound to supply, free of cost, 
all suitable means of transport required to convey passengers to 
the point where the line is again in working order. 

Delays in the arrival of trains and disturbances of traffic are 
to be made known at once to the public by notices posted in the 
station in conspicuous places. 

Dogs, other than lap dogs and hounds, are not allowed in pas- 
senger trains. 

Passengers traveling fourth class may take with them their 
tools, baskets, sacks, and other light baggage. 

METHODS OF HEATING PASSENGER TRAINS IN 

EUROPE.''' 

The question of heating passenger trains has 
received much attention from the managers of 
railroads in Europe, and the following brief re- 
view of the methods in use shows the sin-prising 
variety of practice that prevails. The methods 
adopted may be summarized as follows: Boxes 
in which artificial fuel in the form of bricks 
(briquettes) is burned; ordinary stoves in which 
charcoal, wood, coke or coal is used; stoves or 
heaters in which gas is burned; steam taken 
from the locomotive or from sei)arate boilers; 
hot water; hot air; and portable hot water boxes 
(foot warmers). 

Briquettes. — In the use of artificial fuels, or briquettes, in 
Germany, the apparatus employed consists essentially of a box 
placed underneath the car seats and containing either a drawer 

♦Compiled from the "Journal des MinQs." — 1893, 
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in which the fuel is carried, or an iron wire basket. The air 
supply necessary for combustion in this apparatus is secured in 
a variety of ways on the different lines on which the apparatus 
is used, but, in the main, the principle is the same. The bri- 
quettes are ignited before being put in the boxes, and are made 
up generally of a mixture of powdered charcoal, niter, and some 
suitable binding material, dextrine for example. A mixture 
long used on the Berlin-Potsdam-Magdeburg line is composed of 
eighty-two parts of charcoal, six of ashes, seven of water, two 
of binding matter, and three of nitrate of potash. This mixt- 
ure, compressed and dried, yields a briquette which burns 
slowly and with a comparatively small air supply. The bri- 
quettes measure about nine by six centimeters (3 J^ x 2}^ inches) 
in section, and burn at the rate of about eighty grams an hour. 
The price of the briquettes ranges from 320 to 350 francs (.$G4 to 
$70) a ton. As to the heating power of these briquettes, it is 
stated that one of them will heat about two cubic meters (about 35}^ 
cufcic feet) of space from degrees to 16 degrees Centigrade (32 
to 59 degrees Fahrenheit). In practice, the number of briquettes 
supplied to a car compartment varies with the outside tempera- 
ture; thus, with an outside temperature of 41 degrees Fahren- 
heit one briquette is used ; at 32 degrees two briquettes ; at 22 
degrees three briquettes; and at 14 degrees four briquettes. 
The cost, as found on five German lines, amounts to from about 
2 to 3.2 cents per hour per compartment. 

In Norway somewhat similar briquettes are used, weighing 
about two pounds each and lasting for about six hours. They 
cost about $76 a ton. In Belgium, Holland and England the bri- 
quette system has been abandoned, but in Austro-Hungary it is 
used much after the manner followed in Germany. 

Stoves. — In Germany stoves burning charcoal, wood and coal 
are also used. Each car has one stove, so arranged that it can 
be supplied with fuel and receive all necessary attendance from 
the outside of the car. In Austro-IIungarj^ coal stoves are em- 
ployed. In Russia the stoves, which are of cast iron, have a 
sheet iron jacket and are, in some cases, charged from the roof 
of the cars, as on the South Constantin line. The number of 
stoves per car varies with the style and size of car. Wood or 
charcoal is used as fuel. In Switzerland the stoves, where 
used, burn coke or wood. 

Steam Heating. — The steam heating system, as used in Ger- 
many, provides for a main distributing steam pipe running 
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t>pened if desired. Auyone leaving his seat without first secur- 
ing its retention, must secure another one in the event it is oc- 
cupied during his absence. If a train is stopped outside of a 
station on account of some obstacle, no one will be allowed to 
leave the cars without the conductor's consent. Passengers 
must not stand upon the track, and must resume their seats 
upon the first signal of the whistle. Thfe signal to start is three 
blasts of the whistle; anyone not on board when the signal to 
start is given will be excluded. While the train is moving, no 
one is allowed to look out of the c*ars, lean against the doors, or 
step on the seats. If objection is made by one passenger only, the 
windows on the windward side can be closed . Only employes 
have the right to open the doors for entering or leaving the cars; 
no stepping off the cars is permitted until the train has come to 
a full stop. Every passenger must keep at a distance from 
the rails and machines, and must leave the depot in the direi- 
tion prescribed. Any damage done to the cars by the passengers 
must be paid for according to the indemnification tariff, and em- 
ployes are empowered to make collections at the time in accord- 
ance with such tariff.* Claims can not be made on account of 
delayed trains. The abandonment or interrui)tion of a train 
during a voyage only justifies a claim for the amount of the fare 
for the distance not traveled by the passenger. If connection 
with another train should have been missed and superior power 
has not been the cause, the passenger, if he takes the next return 
train to his starting point, is entitled to have the amount of both 
fares refunded to him on proof of his claim. Such passenger, 
however, to secure his claim, is obliged, on arrival of the be- 
lated train, to report to the stationkeeper and present his ticket 
The latter must confirm the delay and the stationkeeper of 
the starting point has also to certify to the time of the pas- 
senger's return. In case interruption to a voyage is occasioned 
by the elements, or obstacles have damaged the railway, arrange- 
ments must be made to forward passengers in the ])est manner 



♦"''Any person who willfully cuts or tears any lining or window 
strap, or curtain, removes or defaces any number plates, or breaks 
or scratches any window of a carriage used on the railway, or 
who otherwise, except by unavoidable accident, damages, defaces 
or injures any carriage, or any station or other property of the 
company, is hereby subjected to a penalty not exceeding five 
pounds, in addition to the amount of any damage for which he 
may be liable." — Great Western Bailway, England, 
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even with the low wages paid in France, a very formidable Item 
of expense. Systems of continuous steam beatiog are being tried 
in Qreat Britain and are understood to give satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FISCAL AFFAIRS AND ACCOUNTS OF ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 

In the United Kingdom it is customary to 
convey by passenger trains, not only passongora 
and parcels, mail and milk, but carriages, horses 
and hounds, cattle, sheep and swine. Accord- 
ingly, whatever is carried by passenger trains is 
classified by the English companies as "Coacliing 
TraflBc." The term, thus applied, has a wide sig- 
nificance. In addition to the above moutionod 
traffic, it embraces the transactions of the postal 
telegraph and parcel post, including porterage 
and delivery; and includes cloak room receipts, 
cab stand rents, time table sales, extras, etc. 

A brief outline will first be given of the forms 
and devices, records and returns by means of 
which the passenger traffic of English railways 
is handled, recorded and accounted for. Other 
subdivisions of the "Coaching Traffic" will like- 
wise be described, in the order of their import- 
ance; and finally, the English method of auditing 
the various returns will be described. 

PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
TICKETS. 

Passengers are required to procure tickets before commencing 
their journey. The tickets are retained to destination, where, 
upon alighting, they are examined and taken up by one of the 
station staff called the collector. 

(328) 
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pasaengerH. Anybody dama^ng or soiling a carriage is liable to 
a flue or Che payment of an in denin'ty. which may be demanded 
on the spot. The offlciale are bound Ui produce a tariff of the 
fines, etc, to be paid. 

Should, for some cause or other, & train be stopped some 
lengtli of time on the open track, passengers can not leave the 
carriages without the express consent of the head guard. Pas- 
sengers who have aligbt«d must keep away from the track, and 
resume their seats as soon as the usual signal is given. Those 
who, on the departure signal being given, have not resumed 
their seats, shallbe left behind. 

Passengers holding signal tickets may break their journey 
once at any in(«rmediate station. Those who hold return tickets 
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may break it twice, that la ont.'e In eaih direction If the train 
by which the journey is ompleted consists only of carnages of 
a higher class, or the fares are higher the difference must be 
paid. These breaks in the journey do not prolong the t lue for 
which the ticket is available, A break of journey must be noti- 
fied to the stationmaster, who will stamp the ticket accordingly. 
When a train arrives so late at a junction station that passen- 
gers iiave missed a train by whicli they had t« continue their 
journey, they may, if they are provided with through tickets, re- 
turn to the departure station by the next train, and claim the 
amount of the return fare for the accomplished up and down 
journey. This claim must, however, be made at once to the 
stationmaEt«r on the arrival of the delayed train. Wben a 
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journey can not take place, or can not be continued, the passen- 
gers may claim the reimbursement of the fare for the remaining 
distance ; or they may demand to be conveyed free of cost to their 
destination by another line. This supposes that there is no need 
for the passengers to leave the train, and that the distance by the 
other route is not greater than the original route by one-fourth. 

If the weather or other natural cause interrupt the traffic on 
a portion of the line, the railway is bound to supply, free of cost, 
all suitable means of transport required to convey passengers to 
the point where the line is again in working order. 

Delays in the arrival of trains and disturbances of traffic are 
to be made known at once to the public by notices posted in the 
station in conspicuous places. 

Dogs, other than lap dogs and hounds, are not allowed in pas- 
senger trains. 

Passengers traveling fourth class may take with them their 
tools, baskets, sacks, and other light baggage. 

METHODS OF HEATING PASSENGER TRAINS IN 

EUROPE.* 

The question of heating passenger trains has 
received much attention from the managers of 
railroads in Europe, and the following brief re- 
view of the methods in use shows the surprising 
variety of practice that prevails. The methods 
adopted may be summarized as follows: Boxes 
in which artificial fuel in the form of bricks 
(briquettes) is burned; ordinary stoves in which 
charcoal, wood, coke or coal is used; stoves or 
heaters in which gas is l)urned; steam taken 
from the locomotive or from separate boilers; 
hot w^ater; hot air; and portable hot water boxes 
(foot warmers). 

Briquettes. — In the use of artificial fuels, or briquettes, in 
Germany, the apparatus employed consists essentially of a box 
placed underneath the car seats and containing either a drawer 

♦Compiled from the "Journal des Mines.'' — 1893, 
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in which the fuel is carried, or an iron wire basket. The air 
supply necessary for combustion in this apparatus is secured in 
a variety of ways on the different lines on which the apparatus 
is used, but, in the main, the principle is the same. The bri- 
quettes are ignited before being put in the boxes, and are made 
up generally of a mixture of powdered charcoal, niter, and some 
suitable binding material, dextrine for example, A mixture 
long used on the Berlin-Potsdam-Magdeburg line is composed of 
eighty-two parts of charcoal, six of ashes, seven of water, two 
of binding matter, and three of nitrate of potash. This mixt- 
ure, compressed and dried, yields a briquette which burns 
slowly and with a comparatively small air supply. The bri- 
quettes measure about nine by six centimeters (3}^ x 2J| inches) 
in section, and burn at the rate of about eighty grams an hour. 
The price of the briquettes ranges from 320 to 350 francs (^(U to 
^70) a ton. As to the heating power of these briquettes, it is 
stated that one of them will heat about two cubic meters (about 35 J 2 
cubic feet) of space from degrees to 16 degrees ( 'en ti grade (32 
to 59 degrees Fahrenheit). In practice, the number of briquettes 
supplied to a car compartment varies with the outside tempera- 
ture; thus, with an outside temperature of 41 degrees Fahren- 
heit one briquette is used; at 32 degrees two briquettes; at 22 
degrees three briquettes; and at 14 degrees four briquettes. 
The cost, as found on five German lines, amounts to from about 
2 to 3.2 cents per hour per compartment. 

In Norway somewhat similar briquettes are used, weighing 
about two pounds each and lasting for about six hours. They 
cost about $76 a ton. In Belgium, Holland and England the bri- 
quette system has been abandoned, but in Austro-llungary it is 
used much after the manner followed in Germany. 

Stoves. — In Germany stoves burning charcoal, wood and coal 
are also used. Each car has one stove, so arranged that it can 
be supplied with fuel and receive all necessary attendance from 
the outside of the car. In Austro-Hungary coal stoves are em- 
ployed. In Russia the stoves, which are of cast iron, have a 
sheet iron jacket and are, in some cases, charged from the roof 
of the cars, as on the South Constantin line. The number of 
stoves per car varies with the style and size of car. Wood or 
charcoal is used as fuel. In Switzerland the stoves, where 
used, burn coke or wood. 

Steam Heating. — The steam heating system, as used in Ger- 
many, provides for a main distributing steam pipe running 
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of t.iukets previously supplied, as rei^ordeil iii the stock register, 
agrees with the requisition, the iiudit clerk inserts in the latter 
the quantity to be printed, and enters the particulars in the 
register. 

The quantity ordereil is determined hy the time taken to ex- 
haust the previous supply. 




-rlage in tbe Straits of Malacca,. 



The demand notes or requisiiions, iire then numbered, re- 
corded in a separate book in consecutive order, and sent to the 
company' ti ticket printing establishment where the tickets are 
printed. 

Ttie quantities supjilied are noted by the foreman, printed on 
the requisitions, and copied into a " Delivery Book,^' the tickets 
being sent direct to the statioii and tiie requisitions to tbe ac- 
countant, by whom they are esaiiiiued and forwarded to the 
station to be compared witli the tickets received. It correct, the 
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clerk in charge is required to sign and return the requital tlon 
to the accountant, by whom he is thereafter held responRlhle. 

A few of the instructions governing this matter are as foIlowM : 

Demands for tickets must be sent to the accountant on Friday h. 

At least a two weeks' stock must be kept on hand ; incroam»d 
demands must be anticipated. 

All tickets received must be examined and ch(H*ked, botli um 
respects the correctness of the progressive nunibcrs and tin* 
quantity of tickets; and the accountant must be iinincdhitoly ad- 
vised of any errors in them, either of wrong numbcrH, duplicatoH, 
or omitted numbers. 

Within four days of receiving the supplies, if correct, the n»- 
ceipt for the tickets must be signed and returned to the atM'ount- 
ant; and afterward the clerk in charge will be held accountable 
for the production of each progressive number in due order, or 
for their value as issued tickets, if at any time found to \m ndsMlng. 

The boxes in which tickets are sent must be returned to the 
ticket printer within three day of their receipt. 

STATION KE('<)UI)8. 

Train Book. — An account of tickets sold is made up Immt^ 
diately after the departure of each train in a record trailed a 
"Train Book." The commencing number, copied from the slate 
on the ticket case, and the closing number, from the next ticket 
to issue, are entered for each destination and class sold, together 
with the rate and amount. The cash taken for each train is 
balanced with the total of the train book entries; it being re- 
quired that all errors shall be discovered and rectified at that 
time. The train book record being thus completed, the numl)ers 
on the slates are altered for the next train. 

Excess Fares Book.— An '• Excess Fares Book" is kept at 
each station, in which are entered the particulars of excess fares 
collected. The cash collected daily is handed to the "Booking 
Clerk,"' who adds it to the total of the train book. 

Daily Classification Book.— At large stations a "Daily 
Classification Book" is kept. In this the names of all stations 
to which tickets are issued, and the fares and daily closing 
numbers, are inserted. The daily sales are worked out and the 
total balanced with the day's total of the train book. Columns 
for thirty-one days are provided, and at the end of the month 
the entries for each station are added and balanced with the 
monthly classification entries. 
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Daily. — The tickets taken up by the "Collectors" are sent 
to the accountant dally. They are sorted into local and inter- 
line, single and douhlc journey tickets being kept separate, and 
arranged according to classes and numbers. I^ocal tickets are 
tied up ill oflii-ial station order, and interline alphaljetically. 

A "Daily Advice of Excess Fares Colleoted" is sent to the 
accountant. The tickets on which excess has been collected are 
folded inside the return. 

MoSTHLY. — The monthly returns of passenger traffic are 
required to reach the accountant's oflSce within four days from 
tlie close of the month for which they are rendered. 




Carriage in India. 

The Monthly Tlassu'ication of Passengek Traffic— 
This return is made up from the commencing and closing 
numbers of tlie tickets. The commencing numbers of all tickets 
in stoi'.k. excepting tourist, season and memlwr of family tick- 
ets, are entered — the closing numbers lieing shown only where 
sales have been made. 

Reference to the accompanying table will show better than 
any verbal description the character of this return. 

The entries are usually maile in the following order : 

1. Sales to local stations, in official stHtioii order. 

2. Pleasure parties. 

3. Interline traffic over two companies" lines; each terminal 
company's traffic kept separate, and the stations entered, by each 
route, in alplial>etical order. 
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4. Interline traffic, over three or more companies' lines; 
entered in like manner. 

5. Interline traffic, the receipts from which are divided by 
special arrangement between the companies interested. 

6. Traffic by special train, and special traffic by ordinary 
trains. 

7. Continental traffic, entered from the counterfoils of 
coupon orders. 

The total amount of excess fares is separately specified on 
this return, as are also soldiers' and others' tickets, as shown by 
the counterfoils of the tickets issued. 

The numbers of all tickets reduced to half, by clipping the 
corners, are entered in the column headed " Children.'^ Credit is 
allowed therefor, providing the triangular comers are enclosed 
and received with the return. 

Season and Member of Family Ticket Classification. — 
This return exhibits the particulars of all season and mem- 
ber of family tickets received from the general manager for 
sale. 

Tourist Classification. — This contains a specification of 
tourist tickets issued. 

Tourist Extension of Time Ticket Return.— This con- 
tains the particulars of extension of time tickets issued. The 
surrendered tickets taken in exchange therefor are sent to the 
accountant with the return. 

Foreign Companies' Proportions. — This is an additional 
statement of interline traffic, required to facilitate the work of 
the audit office. The foreign companies' proportions of through 
traffic are inserted herein by the stations in all cases where 
the bases of divisions have been supplied. But all interline 
ticket sales, except tourists', which are accounted for on a dif- 
ferent form, are entered in this return whether rate proportions 
have been supplied or not. The "foreign proportion" is 
afterward dealt with by the accountant or the Railway Clear- 
ing House in those cases where rates have not been furnished. 

Separate statements are made for two, and three or more 
-companies' traffic. 

An account of interline tourist tickets issued is entered on a 
similar form for the purpose of calculating the foreign com- 
panies' proportions of the receipts. This return is sent to the 
accountant with the tourist classification each month during 
the tourist season. 
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even with the low wages paii) in France, a very formidable it«m 
of expense. Sjeteme of continuoue steam beating are being tried 
ia Great Britain and are understood to give Batiefaction. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FISCAL AFFAIRS AND ACCOUNTS OF ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 

In the United Kingdom it is customary to 
convey by passenger ti-ains, not only passengers 
and parcels, mail and milk, but carriages, horses 
and hounds, cattle, sheep and swine. Accord- 
ingly, whatever is carried by passenger trains is 
classified by the English companies as ** Coaching 
TraflBc." The term, thus applied, has a wide sig- 
nificance. In addition to the above mentioned 
traflBc, it embraces the transactions of the postal 
telegraph and parcel post, including porterage 
and delivery; and includes cloak room receipts, 
cab stand rents, time table sales, extras, etc. 

A brief outline Avill first be gi\'eu of the forms 
and devices, records and retuj-ns l)y means of 
which the jiassenger traffic of English railways 
is handled, recorded aud accouuted for. Other 
subdivisions of the ''Coaching Traffic" will like- 
wise be described, iu the ord^-^r of their ijjjj>oH- 
ance; and finally, the English method of auditing 
the various returns will be described. 

PAKSEKGKK TKAKFJC. 
TJf'Ki:'J>. 

Passenger*? are required to j>ru«!ur»^ ti«*k«it> befon* rjjmiutnntinif^ 
their journfv. 'J'li*" ti''Jk«?l+^ ant n^taiiHi'l lo (i«^Ht iiiut.iou. wli«*.r«;. 
u|»o!i ali^htiui:;. tliey are pxaiiiiiitjcl and tak»}ij up l»y one* of tli^j 
fitstioB siufl' called the collector. 

(SB) 
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KEWSPAPEK VKWIVAA WAY BILU$. 

Traffic carried at new8(>ai>er rateff Ih entered on a special 
''Newspaper" way bill. Adhesive stamps of the value of one 
half penny and upward, or frank la!>els, are attached by senders 
to newspaper parcels, and are defaced before delivery to con- 
signees. 

MLSCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC. 

MisceUaneous traffic embraces the heavier descriptions of 
parcels charged by weight in quantities of two hundred weight 
and upward ; also, all descriptions of coaching traffic conveyed 
in horse boxes or carriage trucks at per head or carriage rates. 

MISCELLANEOUS WAY BILLS. 

All miscellaneous coaching traffic (except excess luggage, and 
dogs, horses, etc., charged at per head or carriage rates) must be 
accompanied by a '* Miscellaneous " way bill. 

The miscellaneous and parcels way bills are identical in form. 
The only distinction made between them is in their use. The 
former, as before explained, is for heavy or miscellaneous — the 
latter for light or parcel traffic. Both contain the usual spaces 
for entry of way bill particulars. 

Way bills are supplied in tablet form, in executing them a 
lead pencil is used and a/ac simile produced by the use of carbon 
paper. The original is filed in the parcel office and the/ac simile 
is forwarded with the parcel to the destination station. 

The greater proportion of parcel and miscellaneous traffic is 
carried at mileage rates, but perishable articles, such as fish, 
game, milk, vegetables, etc., are carried at special '* station to 
station" rates, and under special conditions. Other descriptions 
of miscellaneous traffic forwarded in large quantities are car- 
ried at '• carriage'' rates; .while "per head" rates usually govern 
the conveyance of live stock by passenger trains. 

Charges may be paid either by the consignor or the consignee 
at the option of the sender. 

guard's way BILL. 

For horses, carriages, etc., conveyed in horse boxes or car- 
riage trucks at horse or carriage rates, also for dogs, excess lug- 
gage, etc., special paper tickets called " Guard's *' way bills are 
issued. These serve the same purpose and are accounted for in 
the same manner as parcel and miscellaneous way bills. They are 
prepared with counterfoils, and are type numbered in duplicate. 

22 
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Horses and other live stock conveyed in ccMle tracks by pas- 
senger trains are not entered on these tickets, but are accounted 
for through the Merchandise department. 

RECEIVED OR " INWARD "* PARCELS. 

Parcels received from other stAtions are compared with way- 
bills; prepaid and unpaid charges are checked; overchai'ges and 
undercharges, if any, are noted on the bill; unpaid charges are 
collected, and the sending station advised. Undercharges are 
rectified by supplementary way bills, no alteration or erasure of 
figures being allowed. 

PARCELS DELIVERY BOOK. 

The particulars of parcels received for delivery are entered 
from the way bills in a "Parcels Delivery Book." Extra 




Carriagre in the Middle Ages. 

charges for delivery are entered in a column provided for that 
purpose; the amounts are collected, and signatures of consignees 
are obtained, on delivery. 

I'ARCEL WAREHOUSE BOOK. 

Parcels addressed "'To be left until called for**' are entered 
in a separate book like the last mentioned one, termed a " Parcel 
Warehouse Book."* If not claimed before the expiration of the 
day following that of receipt, they are chargeable with ware- 
house rent, or storage. 

XTRAS BOOK. 

An account of all items collected in excess of the way bill 
debit is entered in an "Extras Book." These embrace extra 
charges for porterage, cartage, delivery, warehouse fees, pro- 
ceeds of sales of refused or unclaimed articles, etc. The entries 
are numbered consecutively. 
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INSURANCE. 

Horses, parcels, etc.. are insured against loss and damage, upon 
declaration of value aud prepayment of premium by the sender. 
The charge for insurance is usually IV^ p>er cent, of the declared 
value, and is shown separately from the charges for carriages on 
the way bill. When parcels are insured, "^Special Insurance Con- 
signment Notes " are used. These notes have four parts, namely, 
the note, or office record ; a receipt, to be given the sender ; an 
" Insured Parcel " ticket, to be gummed on the parcel ; and an 
advice note, to be sent to the destination station. Each note 
shows the usual particulars of the consignment ; the amount of 
insurance, premium paid, sender's signature and address, train, 
date, etc. 

The signature of every person is taken, to whom such parcels 
are delivered en route. 

In the case of horses, etc., the declaration of value is made by 
the sender, on the counterpart of the guard's way bill issued. 

CLOAK ROOMS. 

Luggage and cloak rooms are provided, for the accommoda- 
tion of the public, wherein articles may be left for safe keeping 
upon the payment of a small fee. 

Every parcel deposited is registered in the " Cloak Room 
Ticket Book." The leaves of this book have three parts, num- 
bered in triplicate. One of these, the ticket, is detached and 
given to the depositor. It specifies the articles deposited and the 
amount paid. A duplicate number attached to this is torn off 
and fastened to the luggage to identify it. The remaining 
portion of the page is left in the book as a record of the 
transaction. 

If luggage is not removed within the specified time, a further 
charge is incurred. This is dealt with by entering the amount 
thereof on a second ticket which is attached to the original 
ticket when surrendered by the depositor, on removal of the 
luggage and payment of the extra charge. 

DAILY RETURN. 

A return of cloak room receipts is sent to the accountant 
daily. This shows the progressive number and amount of each 
ticket issued and a total for the day. Collected tickets are sent 
to the accountant with the return. 
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PARCEL, ETC., CASH BOOK. 

In this book is kept an account of all cash received for the 
handling of parcels, etc., whether for carriage or extras. The 
columns are headed respectively: Date, name, station, on ac- 
count of outstandings, extras, inward (received), outward (for- 
warded), total and signature. 

In the case of inward, or received parcels, the amounts are 
not entered in detail. When all the items are coDected on de- 
livery, the total of the delivery book is entered in the cash book, 
reference being given on each to the other. 

Receipts for horses, carriages, dogs, excess luggage, cloak 
rooms, storage (entered in the warehouse books), are entered 
separately, and a daily total is made. 

STATION DAILY COACHING REVENUE BOOK. 

This is made up from the Train Book and Parcel Cash Book, 
and contains the following particulars : 

Amounts received for. . . . 

Ordinary Passengers, $ 

Special Passengers, 

Season Tickets, 

Excess Fares, 

Postal Messages, 

Total Passengers, $ 

Parcels, etc., $ 

Horses, Carriages, etc., 

Cloak Room, 

Total Receipts, $ 

Less : 

Sundry Amounts (Parcels) $ 

Do. Horses, Carriages, etc. 

Net Receipts, $ 

By Cash to Bank, ^ 

Underpaid to Bank, $ 

Overpaid to Bank, ' 

Money columns are provided at the right of this summary for 
the thirty-one days of the month. At the close of the month 
the amounts are added together horizontally, and the totals 
should agree witli the monthly classification debit. 
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REMITTANCE f 



:, tlie railway ia divided into dietrictB, a bank- 
ing account is oi>enc<l anil a cashier appointed to receive and pay 
casli to the bank for each district. 

At the close of each day, the stations' cash receipts are bal- 
anced and the hank parcel is forwarded by train the following 
morning in a locked caab box to the easier of the district. 







A " Remittance Note" or advice is sent to the district cashier, 
showing the uinonnt remitted respectively for "coaching" and 
" "goods" traffic, und for "sundries." A fac simile of this is en- 
closed in the cash box. 

The cash parcels arc delivered by the cashier to the eompanf 's 
lmnkei'8 nnoiwiied, together with a summary or "bank sheet" 
made up from the reiuittance not«B, showing the amount of eacb 
station's remittance. 
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After the bank sheet has been compared with the cash and 
signed by the l)anker8, it is returned to the cashier with over 
and under remittances noted, the total amount being credited to 
the company's current account. 

Soldiers' and other warrants and checks which require en- 
dorsing remitted as cash, are deducted from the total of the sum- 
mary, and returned to the cashier. 

The bank sheets, with the corresponding remittance notes, 
are then sent to the secretary, who issues receipts to the sta- 
tions, full credit being given for warrants and checks returned 
to the cashier. 

MONTHLY COACHING RETURNS. 
PARCEL AND MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC ABSTRACTS. 

These must reach the accountant's office the fourth day of the 
month following that for which they are dated. They are made 
up from the outward and inward (forwarded and received) par- 
cel, miscellaneous and newspaper way bills, and horse, car- 
riage, etc., tickets. Separate forms are used for abstracting the 
local forwarded and received traffic; also, the interline for- 
warded and received traffic. Forwarded forms are printed in 
black ink, received forms in red. The ruling of the forms pro- 
vide for showing parcel traffic (including newspapers) and mis- 
cellaneous traffic separately. 

Separate local abstracts are made for each station to or from 
which local traffic has been forwarded or received. The entries 
on each are made in the order of date, and upon their comple- 
tion the outward and inward abstracts are respectively fastened 
together in station order. 

Interline way bills are first separated into "light" and 
"heavy'* traffic. Heavy traffic is that on which the total 
charges exceed five shillings (^1.25) per month, forwarded or 
received between two stations by the same route. All other 
traffic is called "light/' 

Separate interline abstracts are made for each station to or 
from which "heavy"' interline traffic has been forwarded or re- 
ceived. Each route is kept distinct. Entries are made in date 
order. Traffic with each terminal company is separated; the 
outward and inward abstracts of each, respectively, are arranged 
alphabetically by stations, and all are finally fastened together in 
the official order of companies. 
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For "light" interline traflfic, the accountant is furnished with 
merely a summary of the totals to or from each company. 
The forms on which the details are entered are in this case re- 
tained by the stations. A separate summary is made for the 
traffic with each company. Stations are entered in alphabetical 
order. Different routes are separately specified. A summary of 
the total of each company is made on this form, and the grand 
total thereof is carried to the heavy interline summary. 

In the event all the way bills are not received before the date 
on which the returns are due, the latter are despatched imme- 
diately, and supplementary returns are sent daily, as the missing 
way bills come to hand. 

If a station wrongly way bills parcel traffic as miscellaneous, 
or vice versa, it is correctly abstracted, and the forwarding sta- 
tion promptly advised. 

PARCEL, ETC., SUMMARIES. 

These are made up from the abstracts after the latter have 
been completed for the month. Local and interline traffic is 
summarized on separate forms. The Local Summary is a recapit- 
ulation, in station order, of the totals of each local abstract. 
The Interline Summary contains the totals of the interline 
abstracts. Each company's traffic is kept separate, and the sta- 
tions are entered in alphabetical order. The amount of the 
"light" summary is inserte«l at the foot, and the total is then 
added to that of the " Local," to show on the latter a grand total 
for the month. 

On the back of the Local Summary a detailed account is given 
of each outward horse, carriage, etc., ticket issued during the 
month, and the local and interline charges are both stated. 

Other returns, of a miscellaneous character, are the following: 

Cloak Room Receipts. — Summarized from the daily returns ; 
the totals, daily and for the month, only, being specified. 

Cab Rents. — A statement of the rents paid by cab owners for 
the use of the company's stands. The following particulars are 
shown : Name of proprietor, amount of deposit, number of cabs, 
rate per cab per week, and total for month. 

Time Table Sales. — A statement of the number of time 
tables sold and the revenue derived therefrom; together with a 
specification of the number of books retained for station use, or 
out of date, unsold and returned with statement to the accountant. 
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NEWSPAPER PARCELS WAY BILLS. 

Traffic carried at newspaper rates is entered on a special 
"Newspaper'" way bill. Adhesive stamps of the value of one 
half penny and upward, or frank labels, are attached by senders 
to newspaper parcels, and are defaced before delivery to con- 
signees. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRAFFIC. 

Miscellaneous traflSc embraces the heavier descriptions of 
parcels charged by weight in quantities of two hundred weight 
and upward ; also, all descriptions of coaching traffic conveyed 
in horse boxes or carriage trucks at per head or carriage rates. 

MISCELLANEOUS WAY BILLS. 

All miscellaneous coaching traffic (except excess luggage, and 
dogs, horses, etc., charged at per head or carriage rates) must be 
accompanied by a '* Miscellaneous " way bill. 

The miscellaneous and parcels way bills are identical in form. 
The only distinction made between them is in their use. The 
former, as before explained, is for heavy or miscellaneous — the 
latter for light or parcel traffic. Both contain the usual spaces 
for entry of way bill particulars. 

Way bills are supplied in tablet form. In executing them a 
lead pencil is used and afac simile produced by the use of carbon 
paper. The original is filed in the parcel office and the fac simile 
is forwarded with the parcel to the destination station. 

The greater proportion of parcel and miscellaneous traffic is 
carried at mileage rates, but perishable articles, such as fish, 
game, milk, vegetables, etc., are carried at special '" station to 
station" rates, and under special conditions. Other descriptions 
of miscellaneous tratlic forwarded in large quantities are car- 
ried at '' carriage'' rates; .while " per head" rates usually govern 
the conveyance of live stock by passenger trains. 

Charges may be paid either by the consignor or the consignee 
at the option of the sender. 

guard's way bill. 

For horses, carriages, etc., conveyed in horse boxes or car- 
riage trucks at horse or carriage rates, also for dogs, excess lug- 
gage, etc., special paper tickets called " Guard's " way bills are 
issued. These serve the same purpose and are accounted for in 
the same manner as parcel and miscellaneous way bills. They are 
prepared with counterfoils, and are type numbered in duplicate. 

22 
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■Gcountable. This should agree with the remittancee of cash, 
plug any items not collected on parcels, seaBon tickets, etv., 
Aown in detail Id tbe Coaching Outstandlnga Book. 

COACHING Oi;TaTANDlNG9 BOOK. 

This book ehows tbe etate of tbe station's coaching balance at 
the end of the month. It contains a statement of : 

The i>reviouH month's balance brought forward, and the cur- 
rent month's olawtlflcatlon debit. 

The amouat of cash remittances in current month, and par- 
tlculara of the balance. 

This balance may consiitt partly of charges on parcels, etc., 
not received in time to l)e delivered within the month for which 
the way bllln are dst«d; partly of charges on articles left until 
vailed for; partly of charges on parcels refused by consignees, 
and partly of items taken to debit in the classification for season 
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tickets received from the general manager but not delivered to 
applicants within the month. A note of explanation is required 
to be made against each item not paid or cleared, giving refer- 
ence to any correspondence relative thereto. 

Statement op Ooachinq Balance.— This is the station 
master's balance sheet for the accountant, and shows for all 
descriptions of coaching tradSc at the station to which it relates : 
Ti[E Debits, including: 

Balance from last month'? account. 

Gross classlAcatioiMlebit for current month. 

Special debits and 

Total debit. 
The Credits, including ; 

Cash paid to bank for current month's tradSu. 

Cash paid to Itank for previous month's balance. 

Credits for "'paid ona," etc., as per parcel summary of totals. 
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Special credits. Items are not entered in this column, 
however, without authority of the accountant. 
The Balance Outstanding, as per Coaching Outstandings 
Book. A statement showing how this is made up is 
given on the back of the return. 

AUDITING OF COACHING RETURNS. 

It is the duty .of the audit office to examine and authenticate 
all returns of traffic received from agents, and to see that the 
company gets credit for its proper share of interline traffic 
settled through the railway clearing house ; also to apportion to 
or charge other companies with their respective proportions ol 
receipts from traffic not settled through the railway clearing 
house; to show in monthly summaries for the use of the book- 
keeper's office the gross amounts earned from traffic; and to 
prepare such statements relative to the traffic earnings as may 
from time to time be required. 

With the accounts of cash collected the audit office has 
nothing to do. When the amount of the debit against each station 
has been correctly ascertained and notified to the "Station 
Ledger Office,*** their responsibility in this particular ends. 

The amounts of cash paid to bank, together with other 
credits or allowances, are deducted from the debits, and the bal- 
ances uncollected as shown by the station returns are verified in 
the station ledger office. 

COACHING AUDIT OFFICE. 

As the various coaching returns are received from the stations, 
the first business of the accountant is to send those relating to 
interline traffic to the Railway Clearing House. 

The local returns are then arranged in station order; the 
Parcel Summary totals are checked against the corresponding 
entries in the Classification Summaries, the totals being also 
checked by adding the summaries across and upward ; and then, 
before any details are examined, the Classification totals are en- 
tered in the 

Coaching Traffic Abstract Book.— No distinction is 
made herein between local and interline traffic. The passengers 
and amounts by each class, the gross receipts from " parcels ■' and 
"miscellaneous" are entered as if they represented local traffic 
only. As soon, however, as the proportions due to or from 
other companies on interline traffic have been ascertained, they 
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are added to or deducted from tlie figures arrived at by tbe fore- 
going operation; tlius sbowiog in tlie net total tlie amount 
actually earned by tbe coacbiDg department during the month. 
Theae reaultg are then transferred to tbe 

Coaching Eevenlk Book, tor the use of the Booklteeper's 
Office. Tbe total revenue as entered in tbe station returns, and 
the additions thereto, for amounts due from the Railway Clear- 
ing House and other companies, are entered on one page as 
cre<Iits, or receipts; and the Bums due to the Clearing House and 
other companies, also to special agents for commission on sale of 
passenger ticliets for special trains, etc., are entered on tbe other 
page as debits, or deductions. The net amount being shown by 
appropriate entry, agrees with that_entered in the Coaching 
Traffic Abstract Book. 




EogUsb Railwty CarrtBKe i 
EXAMINATION AND CHECKING OP BETDENB. 

CLASSrFiCATiON OF Passenger Traffic (Ordinakt and 
Todrist). — The commencing niimbera of tickets are checked 
against tbe closing numt>ers entered in the previous month's 
return. It is observed that all intermediate numbers of blank 
card and paper tickets are accounted for. The rates are checked 
with the " registers of passenger fares," after which the calcnla- 
tions, additions and summaries are checked. 

Daily Excess Fake Eeiurns. — These are sent for examina- 
tion to tbe superintendent who communicates with tbe station 
masters respecting entries which appear to indicate neglect on 
the part of ticket examiners an<1 others, such as allowing passen- 
gers to travel without tickets. When the returns sre sent bwfc 
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to the audit office, the details are checked and the totals com- 
pared with the amounts debited in the classifications. 

Season Ticket Classification.— These are checked with 
the general manager's register, which is marked oflf as the items 
are debited. The manager's monthly return of season tickets 
issued direct to applicants by him is entered separately in the 
coaching traffic abstract book. 

Excursion Ticket and Tourists' Extension of Time 
Ticket Returns. — These are examined and the totals compared 
with the amounts entered in the classifications. 

Officers', Soldiers', Etc., Tickets.— The station classifica- 
tions are checked to see that soldiers' tickets, equal in amount to 
that represented by warrants remitted as cash, have been taken 
to debit. 

Inaccuracies. — When errors are found in passenger classi- 
fications, the particulars are entered on Inaccuracy Statements, 
which are registered and sent to the stations for examination. 
Errors aff'ecting the debit are corrected in a subsequent month's 
return. 

Collected Passengers' Tickets. — The progressive num- 
bers of the collected tickets are examined daily. Missing num- 
bers are registered. The continuity of check is preserved by re- 
taining the ticket in each denomination having the highest num- 
ber, for comparison with the tickets received next day. The last 
tickets issued each month are retained and compared with the 
monthly classifications to see that the correct closing numbers 
have been entered therein. If any tickets are not accounted for 
in the month of issue, an explanation is required. 

Statements of missing tickets are sent every month to the 
stations for explanation. If the number prove unusually large, 
the superintendent is communicated with, and an investigation 
follows. 

Blank card tickets are kept until they have been compared in 
every particular with classifications. Season and member of 
family tickets are sent to the general manager. With these ex- 
ceptions the examined local tickets are put into sacks at once, 
and sold by the stores department to manufacturers as waste 
paper, steps being taken to see that they are rendered useless. 

Collected Tickets of Otiikh Companies' Issue.- The 
closing numbers of collected tickets issued by other companies 
are sent to the Railway Clearing House monthly, except those in 
which two companies only are interested. Two companies 
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traffic is not checked by the clearing house, except in the case of 
tickets issueil anti collected by the same company. These and all 
Interline " blauk " paper tickets collected are sent to the clearing 
house. 

Passenger Fares; Tariffs.— The accountant is furnished 
with copies of all authorized rates, and advised of any alter- 
ations therein. These are registered and iiept on file. Separate 
rate registers are kept of interline fares, showing ttae propor- 
tions accruing to each line. 




Interior of Early Secxind Clau C>rriage In EDglaiid. 

Ticket Stock Rf.turn.— The auditing of this return coa- 
eists in comparing the commencing witli tlie closing numbers 
of the previous mouth^s return of ticket sales, and the closing 
numbers with the Accountant's Stock Register, to see that they 

INTEELINE PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

Each company is required to furnish the Railway Clearing 
House with monthly statements of tickets sold from each of its 
stations to the stations of other companies; giving the rout«, 
numbers of tickets issued, number of paseengera, and th« iot- 
eign proportion of the fares. 
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With these returns and the collected tickets the clearing 
house institutes an independent check upon each company and 
renders to each a summary of its passenger debits or fares re- 
ceived on account of others. It also ascertains how the sum 
for which a company is debtor is to be distributed. By analyz- 
ing all the companies' returns it furnishes each with a state- 
ment of the items for which it is creditor, and advises it of the 
balance it is to pay or receive in the monthly settlement. 

CLEARING HOUSE PASSENGER DEBIT STATEMENT. 

The returns of interline traflfic (or " foreign proportion '' re- 
turns) received from the stations are checked in the audit office 
as to numbers of tickets issued, rates and calculations. Where 
stations, for want of rates, have not inserted the foreign propor- 
tions, they are supplied ; likewise the proper entries in the miles, 
rate and clearing house proportion columns of the tourist ticket 
return. 

A memorandum of the totals is then made in the " Coaching 
Deductions Abstract Book" for the purpose of subsequently 
checking the clearing house debit statement; after which the re- 
turns for the clearing house, together with unissued tickets for 
which credit has been taken, are despatched. 

On receipt at the clearing house, the foreign proportion re- 
turns are registered, and when three or more companies are en- 
titled to participate, the numbers are checked by a comparison 
with the tickets collected. Two companies' traffic is not checked 
except where blank paper tickets are used, the clearing house 
leaving this for the companies interested to do for themselves, as 
previously stated. The next step is to check the extensions, 
making due allowance for children's and non issued tickets. 
Should omissions or inaccuracies be found, they arc subjected to 
inquiry, and, if necessary, held for correction in a subsequent 
month. Alterations on account of omissions, wrong routes, 
etc., are made where possible before closing the account, and the 
audit office is duly advised. 

The Company's Debit Statement is thus prepared by the clear- 
ing house and is practically a summary of the totals of the station 
returns; all of which added together comprise the Gross Debit 
against the company in respect of passenger traffic to or over the 
lines of its neighbors. This, however, may be subject to deduc- 
tions for special items, as for instance, allowances for working 
joint lines, thus determining the "Net Debit for Passenger Traffic." 

28 
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CLEARING HOUSE PASSENGER CREDIT STATEMENT. 
This is an ac'couDt of the pasaeD^r traffiu forwarded by 
other or foreign (.-oinpanies to stations situated on or reachfld 
via & particular vompany's Una It shows from month to month 
the commencing anil closing numbers of the tickets issued, the 
stations from and to which they were Issued, the net qutintity 
sold the company's proportion of the through fares, and the 
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amounts due from each company. The traffic forwarded by each 
company iseutered separately ; that in which two companies only 
are interested lieing first staled, and then the traffic In which two 
or more are interested. 

Separate statements are made of tourist and excursion traffic, 
the former showing, in addition to the above particulars, the 
through fares and gross amounts received for each class and the 
mode of division. The excursion returns further show the 
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deductions for commissions allowed to the forwarding company, 
the net amount for division, and the clearing house and local 
mileage and proportions for each class. The totals are carried 
to the ** Passenger Credit Statement." Other additions to this 
statement are, proportions of amounts collected by other compa- 
nies for excess fares, proportions due on account of passengers 
traveling by wrong routes, and special credits for workijn^ joint 
lines. A summary is made showing the amount due from each 
company, and the total is credited by the clearing house in its 
Monthly Cash Advice. 

This amount is entered in the Coaching TraflSc Abstract Book 
as an addition, and the statement is verified with respect to the 
agreement between the progressive numbers of two companies^ 
traffic and the collected tickets, the routes, proportions, mile- 
age division of tourist and excursion traffic, extensions and ad- 
ditions. 

The clearing house is advised of any errors or omissions dis- 
covered and requested to make adjustments in the following 
month's account. 

Cash Advices are sent by the clearing house with its monthly 
statements, showing the balances on the respective traffic ac- 
counts due to or from the clearing house. These are compared 
with the returns, certified by the accountant, and handed to the 
bookkeeper to be entered and passed for payment. Credit bal- 
ances are deducted from debit balances and a check is drawn for 
the net amount. Credit balances are entered in the Coaching 
Traffic Abstract Book, and debit balances in the Coaching Deduc- 
tions Abstract Book. The total of the latter is carried to the 
former and subtracted as already explained. 

Private Settlements. — Accounts of traffic, involving charges 
and allowances under special arrangements with other compa- 
nies, are prepared, checked and settled by the audit departments 
of the respective companies without the intervention of the 
clearing house. The items are entered in the Traffic Abstract 
Book as additions to or deductions from revenues, as required. 

When the month's entries in the abstract book are complete, 
the particulars are transferred to the Coaching Revenue Book, as 
before explained. 

Government Duty on Passenger Traffic— This account is 
prepared, certified and handed to the bookkeeper to be entered 
and passed for payment, as soon as the Coaching Traffic Abstract 
Book has been made up each month. 
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Division Lists are used in the arrangement, notification and 
registration of divisions of through rates. 

When it has been decided to issue additional through tickets, 
the accountant is advised as to the stations, route and fares 
agreed upon by the superintendent or general manager. Division 
lists are then prepared. 

If two companies only are interested, two lists are prepared 
and certified by the audit oflice of one of them, showing first, the 
mode of division employed: next the stations and route; then 
the miles and proportions b\' classes for each companj% respect- 
ively, and finally the date and signature. These are forwarded to 
the other company for approval and signature, where one of the 
lists is retained and the other returned, registered and filed for 
future reference. 

The local stations concerned are then advised of the propor- 
tions and their acknowledgment obtained. 

When three or more companies are interested in the proposed 
arrangement, the division lists are prepared and sent by the 
clearing house to the respective companies concerned. 

In the preparation of these lists several conditions have care- 
fully to be borne in mind, e. g. — it not unfrequently happens that 
the rate per mile of the through fare for a passenger does not 
coincide with the several companies' mileage rates, taken sepa- 
rately; and as it is an understood thing that no company shall 
receive in division of a through fare more than its local fare 
between the same points, certain companies' proportions have to 
be reduced to the locals, and a further division made among 
those companies whose proportions do not come up to their 
locals.* The mode of division, therefore, often becomes the 
subject of negotiation and correspondence. 

LOCAL PARCEL, ETC. — SUMMARIES AND RETURNS. 

These are arranged in the audit office in station order, and 
the amounts checked by comparing all the entries in each 
summary with the corresponding entries in all the other sum- 
maries. That is to sav, the " forwarded " items of one return 
are checked against the "received" items of the other returns. 

When difl'erences are discovered a note is made in the sum- 
mary and the details of the corresponding abstracts afterward 
examined. The dates on which the differences occur being thus 

* "The Railway Clearing House; Its objects, work and results." 
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ascertained, the particulars are entered in the Local Inaccuracy 
Register, and a statement sent to the station for explanation, for 
original way bills, or for copies, as the case may require. Should 
it be found that a receiving station, for example, has abstracted 
certain traffic short, as compared with the forwarding station's 
return, the original bills would be obtained from the receiving 
station and sent to the forwarding station with a request for a 
copy of the way bill for the difference. The receiving station is 
then required to take the omitted amount to debit on the next 
month^s parcel summary. When this is done the entry in the 
register is marked off, original bills are sent back to the station, 
and the papers filed. 

Outward Horse, Carriage, Excess Luggage, Etc., 
Traffic is checked by examining the entries on the back of the 
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local summaries to see that all tickets are accounted for. The 
number of the next issue is registered for comparison with the 
following month's return. 

Collected Cloak Room Tickets are checked against the 
returns, the additions are examined, and the total compared with 
the amount taken to debit. If any tickets are missing they are 
applied for. 

Cab Stand Kents.— The accountant is notified by the super- 
intendent what cab stand rents each station is required to collect, 
a register whereof is kept and the abstracts are examined there- 
with. 

Extras Summaries are checked by examining the additions 
and comparing the amounts entered in the parcel, etc., summary 
of totals. 

Time Tables. — The debits for time tables are checked with 
the statements of sales, and unsold books sent to the audit office 
are returned to the stores department. 
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Overcharges. — The abstracts of overcharges are examined 
to see that proper authority for each entry is attached, and that 
credit is taken for the right amount. 

Parcel Delivery Bills are checked as to additions and 
calculations. 

Newspaper and Corn Sample Labels are type num- 
l>ered, and sold by the general manager's department only. A 
return is rendered each month, which is checked as to com- 
mencing and closing numbers, calculations, etc. The manager is 
debited with the gross amount of the sales in the Coaching Traffic 
Abstract Book. 

Coaching Claims. — When claims are paid at the stations for 
loss or damage to parcels they are recharged (" paid on, to 
pay"), on the authority of the superintendent, to the accountant. 
The authority, claimant's receipt, and all papers are attached to 
the way bill. These recharges are abstracted on '* forwarded " 
abstracts to the Accountant's Office. A summary is made in a 
book by the Station Ledger Office and handed to the Coaching 
Audit Office for comparison with the abstracts of the forwarding 
station. Although the amount of the debit, as shown by the 
Station Ledger Office summary, is included in the Coaching Traffic 
Abstract Book, the amount of coaching revenue is not affected, 
as the corresponding " paid ons '' of the stations come in as a 
deduction. 

Coaching Refunds. — ^Passenger fares and parcel charges re- 
funded by authority of the superintendent or accountant are 
recharged in a similar manner, but are entered separately in the 
Coaching Traffic Abstract Book as " Accountant's Refunds." 

FOREIGN PARCEL, ETC., TRAFFIC. 

Interline Parcel, Etc, Abstracts and Summaries.— 
When these are received from the stations they are first exam- 
ined to ascertain that items of " paid ons " standing alone, or 
such as are in excess of the "to pay" items for foreign over- 
charges, etc., are properly authenticated by " paid on '' vouchers 
issued by the superintendent, a monthly return of these being 
furnished by him to the audit office for this purpose. 

" Paid ons" for covered carriage trucks are also compared with 
the amounts debited in the extras summaries. 

The totals of the foreign abstracts and " light " summaries 
are compared with the " heavy " sununaries, and the former are 
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sent to the clearing house; the latter are bound together and 
retained in the audit office. 

The clearing house, having first ascertained that all stations 
have sent in their returns, arranges them so that the outward re- 
turns of the forwarding stations may he easily compared with the 
inward returns of the receiving stations. I)iscrei)ancie8 found 
amounting to one shilling (about twenty-five cents) or upward, 
are pointed out at once to both stations through an inaccuracy 
statement, on which full details of the discrepancy are set forth, 
and a reply invited in the margin. The inaccuracy statements 
are sent by the clearing house to the audit departments of the 
companies concerned, by whom they are registered and for- 
warded to the stations to which they relate for explanation. The 
diff'erences are cleared in the accounts of the following month in 
tb« same way, as local traffic, the clearing house being duly ad- 
vised. 

CLEARING HOUSE STATION DEBIT RETURNS. 

Heavy Traffic.— Owing to the light nature of parcel, etc., 
receipts, it is not deemed essential to make an absolute settle- 
ment therof each month. For the sake of economy in the cost of 
clearing, therefore, the actual division of receipts is made half 
yearly. In the meantime, however, a check is kept upon the 
multitude of clerks, porters and others employed; and. after the 
abstracts have been examined, station debit statements are pre- 
pared to enable the comi)anies to check the accuracy of the ac- 
counts rendered and the cash remitted by their station clerks. 

The entries in the '^Station Debit*' returns are made from the 
abstracts in the same order observed by the stations in making 
up their foreign summaries. This facilitates the checking of en- 
tries. Station totals are made and carried to asunmiary towhich 
is added the de])it for "light*' traffic, thus exhibiting the com- 
l)any*s "gross station debit*' for foreign parcel and miscellaneous 
tralKc for the month. 

A company's debit is made up of the items for which it has 
collected cash, namely, its outward " i)ai(i,*'' excess luggage 
'• paid," and inward " to i)ay ** amounts. Its credit consists of the 
items for which it has paid out money, namely, its outward 
"paid ons" and inward "through'* amounts. 

Light Traffic. — A sei)arate statement of station debits on 
light ])arcel, etc., traffic; is furnished by the clearing house, show- 
ing the debit and credit of the stations as abstracted, with alter- 
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ations, the particulars of which are given, and the revised debit, 
as included in the clearing house accounts. 

The clearing house allows the companies six months from the 
date on which the' accounts are rendered for pointing out errors. 

The entries in the debit returns are checked with the foreign 
summaries. The totals are first compared; and should these not 
tally, the details are examined to discover between which stations 
the difference exists, particulars being notified to the clearing 
house. The final oi)eration in checking the debit return is to 
prove the summary. The station debit return does not show the 
amount actually due to or from the company on account of the 
traffic included therein. It simply enables the audit office to 
test the accuracy of the station summaries, and thus to see that 
the debit recorded against the company by the clearing house is 
equaled by the sum of the debits recorded by the company 
against its station agents. 




Locomotive " Murdock," A. D. 1784, 

When the monthly station debit lists are despatched by the 
clearing house, each company is advised of an interim balance 
due to or by it. In arriving at this, it is assumed that, especially 
disturbing elements excepted, a company's earnings from every 
other railway or group of railways will be in the same propor- 
tion as in the corresponding month of the previous year. The 
balances arrived at on this basis are passed through the clearing 
house ledgers and are subject to an adjustment at the end of the 
half year. Interest is charged at a fixed rate for the money a 
company has held during that time, over that estimated to be 
due from it on the interim settlements. A similar allowance is 
made in converse cases. 

CLEARING HOUSE HALF YEARLY PARCEL, ETC., 

SETTLEMENT. 

This statement is prepared by the clearing house and em- 
braces the details necessary for ascertaining the net balance due 
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from or to the compaDy at the close of the half year, on account 
of all traffic, other than passengers, carried by passenger trains. 

Terminal Expenses. — An allowance is ordinarily made to 
the terminal companies of one penny i>er parcel to the for- 
warding company, and two pence per parcel to the receiving 
company, for terminal expenses. Xo allowance, however, is 
made on horses, carriages, dogs and other articles, which are 
usually removed on their arrival at the destination stations by 
the consignees or their agents. 

The number of parcels received and forwarded and the 
weight of miscellaneous traffic conveyed during the six months, 
having been ascertained from the abstracts and entered by the 
clearing house in the settlement, the ternunal expenses are 
readily calculated. These allowances are deducted from the 
amount of the station debits and the remainder (subject in cer- 
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tain cases to a further deduction for tolls or trackage) is ex- 
tended into a column headed "Amount for Division." Tolls 
are credited by the clearing house to the companies entitled 
thereto, before the mileage apportionment of the receipts is 
made. 

Route. — Great care is taken by the clearing house to deter- 
mine, with certainty, the route taken by the parcels; particu- 
larly when three or more conii)ani(*s are ('oru'eriicd in the same 
traffic. Toassistin this many cornijanlc.-* adopt tb(; j)lan of stamp- 
ing their way hills at the difl'enMit junctions. The abstracts can 
be readily and correctly routed when this is done; but where it 
is omitted a large amount of correspondence and inquiry devolve 
upon the clearing house. 

The route having been settled, however, the distances 
are ascertained and the mileage proportion of the receipts is 
calculated and inserted in the settlement. 
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DIVISION OF THROUGH PARCELS, ETC., RECEIPTS. 

Xox-coMPETiTiVE TRAFFIC. — When the amount for division 
is determined, it is usually divided among the companies inter- 
ested, in shares proportional to the mileage of each used in 
earning the same. This done, the terminals and other arbitra- 
rios, to which the companies are entitled, are respectively credited 
to each and a total made, under which is entered the amount of 
the " station debit/' representing the amount already received by 
the companies respectively. The balance is the amount the com- 
panies are to pay the clearing house, or vice versa. 

The principle of division is the same whether there are two 
or a dozen companies to participate in the receipts, although 
when a company exercises running powers over the lines of its 
neighbors, and allowances are made for working expenses, or 
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when traffic passes over joint lines and three or more companies 
])articipate in the receipts, the operation becomes more com- 
plicated. 

( Competitive Traffic. — With a view to preventing excessive 
competition and consequent irregularities of train service and 
rates, arrangements are sometimes made between companies 
interested in competitive traffic for a "Percentage Division of 
Keceipts/' The terms vary according to circumstances, but the 
method of division and settlement is what is generally under- 
stood as " i)ooling." A joint fund is made of the ret^eipts of 
each couii)any from traffic over its lines between the points 
pooled, less agreed allowances for terminals and working expen- 
ses. Each com])any then receives out of the joint fund its 
proportion based on a fixed percentage conceded under agree- 
ment to eacOi route. This percentage usually represents the pro- 
portion of the competitive traffic carrieJ by each company at 
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the time the agreement was made. Tarioue other conHklerationfe 
may also enter into the ealculatiouf^ in fixing the ])roi>ortion8. 

To enable the clearing houHe to make the apportionment, it is 
furnished with special abstractn and certified returns of the traf- 
fic by the companies concerned. 

Intermediate Tukough Tkaffjc. — When a company ooco- 
piee the position of an intermediate line, its through traffic is not 
in any way entered in its station returns. Such traffic is in- 
cluded in the monthly abstracts furnished by the terminal com- 
panies to the clearing house. 

The clearing house only furnishes the intermediate companies 
with half yearly statement-s of such traffic, showing the particu- 
lars thereof and the comj)any'B mileage proportion, which is in- 
cluded in the grand summary of the settlement. 
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The interests of all companies partioi]>:iting in the clearing 
system are alike impartially guarded by the clearing house. 

The Checking of Statements, Settlements, Etc.. relating 
to interline trafficand division of rcceii)ts. requires on the part of 
the audit clerk a knowledge of existing agreements as to the 
interchange of traffic; of the numerous special allowances and 
deductions to be made; of the topography, not only of the line 
of the company he serves, but also of other lines. This special 
knowledge and his arithmetical powers are all called into active 
requisition. 

Foreign Claims. — Amounts paid as compensation for loss of, 
damage, or delay to parcels, are apportioned by the clearing 
house in any way agreed upon by the companies interested In 
the traffic. Usually, the division is made according to mileage. 
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Disputed canes are referred to the railway clearing house "arbi- 
tration committee," whose decision is final. 

The results of the Oivision are carried by the clearing bouse 
to the sunimnr; of the settlement ; the amount mllecl against each 
company being deducted from Its share of the interline tralBu 
receipts, and credited to the company by whom the claim was 

The accountant is furnished with duplicat«B of the returns 
sent to the clearing house to enable bim to cbeclc the settlement. 




Summary Balances.— The net half yearly balance between 
the company and the clearing house in the settlement of interline 
liarcel and miscellaneous traffic, after allowing for the interim 
approximate balances, is figured and exhibited on the Summary 
Balances. 

On this, the company is debited with the amount of cash re- 
ceived, or the total of the station debit, and with its proportion 
of claims paid. It is credited with its mileage proportion of the 
gross receipts, its tolls, terminals, cash advanced in the settlement 
of claims, approsimated interim balances advised and paid by 
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the clearing house during the six mouths, and with the halanee 
arising from the apportionment of tlie light traffic receipts. 
The balance of the whole is the amount due to or by the clearing 
house, errors and omissions left over for clearance in a subse- 
quent account, excepted. 

Parcel Post.— By agreement between the postmaster general 
and the railway companies, the latter receive flfty-five per cent, 
of the gross postal receipts from railway borne parcels. This 
amount is paid to the railway clearing house quarterly, and by 
it apportioned to the companies entitled to participate, in the 
same proportions as each company's gross receipts from parcel 
traffic bear to the gross parcels receipts of all the companies, 
during the same quarter or half year. Hence, the necessity for 
the separation in their accounts, by all the companies, of the 
heavy and light traffic, respectively denominated " Miscellaneous^' 
and " Parcels," previously explained. 
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To enable the clearing house to apportion the amount re- 
ceived from the postoffice on the foregoing basis, it is furnished 
by the accountant of each company with a certified statement of 
its monthly station debits from parcel traffic both local and 
interline. Each company's proportion of interline traffic is 
added to the local by the clearing house to determine its total 
parcel earnings. The earnings of all companies entitled to par- 
ticipate in the postal revenue are then added together, and the 
percentages calculated. Each company's share is credited in its 
half yearly parcel settlement, showing how the amount is 
arrived at. As the postoffice makes a quarterly payment a 
quarterly approximate apportionment is also made by the clear- 
ing house, which is taken into account when striking the half 
yearly balance. The returns of local traffic are checked at the 
companies' offices by members of the clearing house staff. 
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[Note : — In connection with the accompanying forms it will 
be understood that the purpose is to furnish the reader as accu- 
rate an idea as possible of the information each blank is designed 
to afford, and liow it is filled up. In preparing forms for prac- 
tical use on railroads, tlie various columns and spaces are ar- 
ranged, so far as width and other particulars are concerned, to 
meet the actual necessities of business. Tlie accompanying de- 
signs simply indicate the various columns, spaces and informa- 
tion afforded by the returns. AVhat is true in regard to the 
accompanying forms is true of the forms in other manuals of 
this character. They are intended to be merely illustrative — not 
perfect in proportion or design.] 
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REQUISITION FOR TICKETS. 



.R. R« 



-Station, 



.189 — 



To. 



Dear Sir: Please furnish this St&tion with Tickets as 
follows : 



Vonn* 



Kind 

of 
Ticket 



DeetinatioD, 



Ndmber 
Required. 



HlyhMtNaalMror 
ticket of thU klBd 

•n hand at tho 
ord«riBf •tattoo* 



(371) 
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INVOICE OF AND RECEIPT FOR TICKETS 



R.R. 



No.. 



489- 



.Ticket Agent, 
Station. 



Dear Sib:— Herewith find tickets as invoiced below. Carefally ez* 
amine each ticket in order, and make sure that none are missing. Enter 
all tickets received on the ticket. register, recording the commencing and 
closing numbers correctly, date and sign the receipt at the bottom ox this 
invoice, and forward same immed^tely to the^ticket auditor. 



G. T. A. - 



Form. 


Kind 

of 

Ticket. 


Destination. 


Commenc'g 
No. 


■ Closing 
No. 


No. 
Tickets. 


• 

• 
1 

• 

1' 










• 


1 

1 










■ 








i 






1 











189. 



I have received the tickets as noted above, and find that 
the numbers run consecutively, and .that none are missing. 



Agent* 
Before forwarding the above receipt, the agent will take a copy thereot 
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No. 8. 



SPECIAL FORM TO BE USED IN RECEIPTING 

FOR ^lONEY PAID FOR TICKETS BOUGHT 

OF AGENTS OR FARES PAID 

TO CONDUCTORS; 



■w*^ 



RAILWAY CO. 




RECEIPT FOR FARE PAID OR TICKET PURCHASED. 

: ISO- 
bid \e to certiti^ tbat 

has this day paid me the sum of 
Dollars 



($. 



100) for. 



From— 



-Form. 
— to- 



.No 



Agent or Conilnctor. 
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RECEIPT GIVEN TO PASSENGERS FOR 

PROPERTY PLEDGED FOR FARE 

OR OTHER PURPOSE. 



This is to Certify t„at i have 

Thls^ day of , 189 

received Ihe following described property as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY, viz: 

Baggage Check No. 



On account of the sum of $. 



Due this Company for passenger fare: from 
to 



-Conductor, 



KOTE.— A copy of this is to be kept by the maker; a copy ie to be 
sent to tbe ticket auditor; a copy is to be sent with the property and 
cbeck to tbe ageot where the goods are to be redeemed. 
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ORDER TO SELL EXCURSION TICKETS AT 

SPECIAL RATES, ACCOUNT OF FAIRS, 

4th JULY CELEBRATIONS, GRAND 

ARMY RE-UNIONS, Etc. 



GENERAL TICKET DEPARTMENT. 

To AoENT— , 189— 

For ^. to be held at 

, ^on Sell Excursion 

tickets to. on — 

Snd limit to at — ^^ 

Mark tickets via usual route. 

If there is likely to be a large number going from your station, notU;i 
yonr Division Superintendent, that accommodations may be provided, aod 
Qrder what Excursion Tickets, may be required as early as possible* 

AGENT'S B£TUBN. 

No: Tickets sold . 



■ ■■ f.> Agent* 

I. Station, 



I 



Gcftieral Ticket Agent 



ISrSend this to Ticket Auditor with your monthly local ticket returq, 
ftatistg the xmmlier of tickets sold under this order. 
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Advice to Agents at Stations where Conventions 

AND Other Similar Meetings are Held to Sell 

Parties Presenting Certificates of 

Attendance. Thereat, Return 

Tickets at Reduced Rate. 



R. R. CO. 



GENERAL TICKET DEPARTMENT. 

New York, 189— 

To Ticket Agent, 

At Station. 

Dear Sir: — This is to advise you that 
persons attending the , 

« 

to be held at , from ^-189 to 189 , 

are to be.i^eturned from your station to other local stations at 

^^ 1 of regular local rates (always adding enough to 

make the rate terminate with or 5) upon presentation at your 
office of proper certificates of this company's issue, duly ac- 
crediting them. 

Take up the certificates presented, and return them with 
this notice as vouchers for the tickets reported at reduced 
rates, with your monthly return, otherwise allowance cannot 
be made for reduced rates. 



General Ticket Agent. 



I have sold under the above order tickets* 

Agent* 

'T?te instntctions that aeccmpany this order require that : 

No certificates shall be honored which bear date of iesne ( and thns 
show that going tickets were purchased) more than three days prior to 
the dat« announced for commencement of meeting; that no certificates 
shall be honored later than three days after date announced for close 
of meeting, Sunday not to be accounted as a day ; that the reduction 
for return passage shall apply to the lowest regular first class rate, 
whether nnlimited or limited, but for going passage either first class nn- 
limited or limited fares may be paid at the option of the purchaser; that 
the ticket for. return passage shall be limited to a continuous passage re- 
gardless of whether the regular fare on which the redaction is based la 
unlimited or limited. 
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CONVENTIONS TOR TICKETS BOUGHT 

BV THEM, ALSO CERTIFICATE OK 

THE CONVENTION IN REGARD 

TO ATTENDANCE THEREAT. 
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ORDER TO SELL A TICKET TO A PARTICULAR 
tARTY AT A PARTICULAR RATE. 
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Form to bb usbd by Agents whbn Tickets' arx Issued 

IN Exchange for the Tickets or Orobrs op 

Other Companies; Also for Govern- 

MENT Requests, BTC. 



EXCHANGE MEMORANDUM. 



To THE Ticket Auditor. 

Dear Sir: — As per my office stanp 
below, I have this day issued the following 
described ticket in exchange for the ticket, 
order or request attached hereto; the 
8|ime having been accepted as an exact 
equivalent for the value of the ticket ex- 
changed, or for $ 

the balance, $ -, 



being collected in' cash. 

DESCRIPTION OP TICKET ISSUED. 



Form 



Number. 



Class. 



STAMP HEBB. 



Agent 



Daily Record op CtosiKo Numbers and MaNTHt,Y 

Summary of Local Ticksts oh Hand, Rbcbivbd, 

Sold, Spoiled and Rbtvrnrd, 

At Sutton, for the Month ot 189.* 



Band. 


natlna. 


BBIB. 


•"sr 


Cln'glli. 






^ 


Dsj. 


A^. 


Day. 


•"• 



























MONTHLY SUMMARY 
Op Local Tickbts Sold, Spoiled akd Retdrkbd. 



FliBlCiusf. 


Rou 


dTrip. 


Sicaixlun. 




Fdll. 


HiiK. 




nt. 


No. 


Amoniit. 


No. 


AmoiLOt. 


Amt. 
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RECORD OF INTERLINE TICKETS SOLO, 

SPOILED AND RETURNED 

BY AGENT. 
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Vo» 18. 



EARNINGS REPORT 



Weekly Return of Local Ticket Sales. 



From. 



.(No.. 



.State. 



for the Week ending. 



-) SUtion, 
-Division, 
189 



The total amount of revenue received at 
this station from the sale of Local Ticket^, 
during the week just closed, was 



STAMP HERE 




lUO 



Dollars. 



- — Agent. 



NoTiCB.— This return must be forwarded weekly. It must be nn 
accurate statement of the total revenue derived from the sale of Local 
Tickets. 

tt must be forwarded promptly after closing the sales for the day, on 
the 7th, 14th, 21st, and last day of the month, whether there are sales to 
report or not. 

When it is impossible to forward this return by ordinary train mail 
Without delay, agents must telegraph the amount. 
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APFENDIS. 



EARNINGS REPORT. 



Rbturn of Ikterlinb Ticket -Salk^. 
To the Ticket Auditor: 

The following fs > Etatement of Interllne'TlcketB loxdt. 
At Swtlon, for the 189 — 



irough Propr 

Thro. Rate. Con! 



Norr.— Tbe l«l l«o colnmne wilt t 
not Imawlbli company's propotlkm. 



It, nlicD ibe aggnt doM 



APFEXDDL 











PiBi'engorf wbo p»y tore on tbe imin 
Ineleail ot i>grcliB«lng tkhels wit] receive 

tor TWENTY-FIVE CBNTs! ind wlll'be te- 
deciucd at bd; tickri oOlce of tbe Comprnij'. 



»BCO.,,0|CJ.BJ.«J,g.Lt»0T.»| 
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RECORD TO BE RETAINED BY THE CONDUCTOR. 



CONDUCTOR'S RECORD.V| 




o 




1.9 $ 



'■.— Wtien a pBasenger pays tare ni 



. , ... ^_^_ _.. a Irala he Is charted raj 

.Aentyfl'ra cents extra. The total amount paid 1r eolerol on tbe aboig 
receipt by tbe coDdocMr (by cancel latlan o[ the proper BmcnDO and 
i^ then given tn tba pasaenger. Upon lla preeentition at any omee of 
ibe conipony. the ngent rcfunde tbe amooDt and remlta tUle racelpt to 

s. B.— There are ««>enl othrr tomu nwd by condnctoi* In gMtf 
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** '^- [mra 

RETURN OP CASH FARES COLLECTED. rwn 

I herebj' ctAUy that the-lollowing te a true atatemeni of 
alt money collected by me on the trips deBtgnated hereon, and 
that the rates, extensions and footlngB as stated are correct. 



STATEMENT OF AMOUNT COLtECTED. 



KiClIPTB ISSUBD 

Van Fakes CotLicxra. 


.tiis^e£-.j 


lisss; 


Amount Collected North or West. 


Sollira. 


w,.. 


amount Collected South or East, 






Toul, 








No Going South or 


W- . lOQ 
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No. 19. 



KKTI'KN m KRKItiilT CONDUCTORS WHO HATI ROT ISSUKD AXY 
CASH PARK RKCKfPTS DURING THI WKIL 




Station, 

189 — 



To TiiR TiCKKT Auditor. 

Dear Sir: — I have issued no Receipts and collected 

no Fares on Trains run by me during the Week ending 

1 \ __189— . 

The Commencing Number of Cash Fare Receipts an-'' 

Issued in my Book this date is -■ - 

Yours truly, 

■ Condu<ft»\ 

.^__ Division . 

When fares are collected, or receipts issaed "C. O. P., accoant of men 
in charge of stock, etc/* daring the week, report of same mnst be made 
on the regular blank, in accordance with instrnctions governing theMtme. 
This card must be need only when no fares have been collected, or receipts 
ifsncd on auy accoant. 



STATEMENT OP CONDUCTOR OF TICKETS 

READING TO POINTS BEYOND THE STATION 

AT WHICH SUCH CONDUCTOR STOPS. 

To THE TiaccT AoDimt: 

The iolkniing ii a ■tatemcDt of nr^rt^ reading bejopd the 
itstion at which mj train ctops, viz. : tiain ruDiiiiig hetwecn 



— going North or Wnt_ 
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H JO 'noMaq apsoi ua asri^ua lo »iio|]wa.]tt fav j| 
psipjioj pm pioiBiiy.»qa Biqi. luiort diiraoidjajui 



— ON Hiejx UQ 



■qnis «,JOi!pnv J9>13!X— ■A.a"" 



NO aoNvnaxa ki as.issi 



'pj039^ «fioi3npuo;;^-^A.H~~ 




&[»l-jr | ^|y'^)^|-M|^y[|! [0 

°l'»i^:!=ii»i'j» !'tlhl>!ii • 
»|-»=|iNiiMstwlfT|? 
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stop-over check. 

Note. — The record is to be detached by the conductor and 
sent to the ticket auditor; the check is given to the passenger. 
The stop-over check and record may be arranged in duplex 
form so that they can be filled out simultaneously. 

In the portions of the check and record designated "from" 
and **to" are three columns of figures from to 9 inclusive, 
representing units, tens and hundreds, and numerals from to 
2 inclusive, representing thousands. vBy cancelling the proper 
denominations in each of these sections the number of any 
station may be indicated ; in a similar manner the date of issue 
may be indicated in the place provided therefor. 

It will always require at least four cancellations to indicate 
station numbers so as to prevent fraudulent alterations. For 
example: tq indicate station number 25, the 5 in Ulitts place 
and the 2 in tens will be cancelled, but the ciphers in hundreds 
and thousands places respectively must also be cancelled (thus 
making the number read 0025) to make the raising of the 
nuniber afterwards impossible. 

Likewise in indicating any date below 10, the cipher in 
tens place must be cancelled for a similar reason. The form 
provides that the year shall be filled in with ink. 

When properly executed the check will show the point at 
which the stopover is allowed, the destination to which It. is 
good, the date of issue and whether whole or half fare. When 
issued on a half fare ticket the fraction (%) will be cancelled. 
The record "Will also, indicate the point of stop-over and 
whether whole or half. This will be enclosed in the envelope 
provided for the purpose with the ticket or coupon upon w hich 
it is issued. Upon the back of the ticket must be endorsed 
the number of the stopover check as a means of identification. 
The envelope must show to what train and date the en- 
closures pertain, the commencing and closing numbers and 
number of checks issued thereon and by whom, and must 
contain the. records of all checks issued, the tickets upon 
which issued,itl!iecords and checks spoiled in issuing, and all 
stop-over checks taken up. 
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No. sia 



FORM OF ENVELOP^ 

la which Conductors are required to return ta the Ticlde% 
Auditor the record of Stop-over Checks issued by them.* 



•RETURN OF STOP-OVER CHECKS ISSUED 
To be enclosed with Ticket Collections to 

TICKET AUDITOR. 



fTrain Nos.. 
From 



Date . , 169 — 



(GIVE LETTER PREFIX., 
Commencing or first number issuedT 

Closing or lowest number on hand, 
Number of Checks issued 



Conductor. 
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No. 24. 

TARIFFS AND OTHER SUPPLIES 

Required at Local and Interline Ticket Offices; and by Con- 
ductors, in order to do business. 



(NoTE.'-At Bmall towns and villages wbiere there is usually but little 
demand for interline tickets, interline supplies will not be furnished ; bat 
agents at such points may procure interline tickets from time to time to 
meet contingencies tbut may arise.) 

SUPPLIES REQUIRED AT TICKET OFFICES: 

One ticket dating stamp. 

One local ticket case, with stock of local tickets. 

One register of local tickets received, sold, spoiled and returned. 

Stock of blank reoaisitions for tickets. 

Three sets of local passenger tariffs. 

Full assortment of time tables, folders, circulars, etc., including book 

of instructions. 
Stock of blank weekly returns of local ticket sales. 
Stock of blank monthly returns of local ticket sales. 
Stock of blank monthly returns of excess baggage collections. 
Forms of special receipt for nioney collected for tickets sold. 
One interline ticket case, wiih stock of Interline tickets. 
One register of interline tickets received, sold, spoiled and returned. 
One chart of interline ticket forms. 
One file of interline ticket rates, circulars, etc. 
Stock of blank weekly returns of interline ticket sales. 
Stock of blank monthly returns of interline ticket sales. 
Stock of blank memoranda of tickets exchanged. 
Stock of blunk receipts (combined receipts and convention certlfl- 

cates). 
Book of instructions, circulars, etc. 
Stock.of oftice stationery, paper, envelopes, etc. 
Assortment of necesfary L, % and second claes punches. 
AsEOrtmcut of *'Void' and other stamps. 

SUPPLIES REQUIRED BY CONDUCTORS; 

Qne condnctor's box. 

One cancellation punch. 

One book of cash fare receipts (slips). 

One book of mileage excharge checks. 

One hook of pledge tickets 

Stock of stop-over checks. 

One record of s*op-over checks issued. 

One list of station numbers. 

One passenger tariff. 

Forms of special receipt for money collected. 

Stock of blank daily returns of cash fares collected. 

Stock of blank weekly returns of no fares collected (used by freight 

conductors only). 
Stock of blank special returns of tickets pancKed but not taken up ' 
Stock of blank returns of tickets honored via specified points. 
Assortment of colored checks for checking passengers. 
Stock of distance checks for information of .passengers. 
Stock of train stop-over check and mileage envelopes. 
Time table, book of instrnctiouB, circulars, statii;)nery, etc. 
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Vo«. 90 and d6. 



MONTHLY RETURN* OF EXCESS BAGGAGE. 



STATEMENT OP AMOUNT COLLECTED ON 
ACCOUNT OF EXCESS LOCAL BAGGAGE. 



Numbers of 



Baggage 
<-jCbeck. 



Ezceps 
Card. 



E^ Cardi Xsned— Com'g (...) Clos'g ( . • ) 



Destination. 



Excess 
Weight* 



Rate 
Per Cwt. 



CB ets 
o o fl« a 

<'S • ^ 

O H^ 






STATEMENT OF AMOUNT COLLECTED ON 
ACCOUNT OF EXCESS INTERLINE BAGGAGE. 


Amount 
Collected in 
Ex. Baggage 

Coo poll 8. 


s 




Numbers of 


Sz. Cardi Znued— Com'^ (...) Clo8*g ( . ■ . • ) 


lis 


Bag. 
Check. 


Excess 
Card. 


Destination 


Route. 


Excess 
Weight. 


Rate 

per 

Cwt. 














1 








' 



STATEMENT OF AMOUNT COLLECTED ON ACCOUNT 
OF EXCESS BAGGAGE COUPON TICKETS SOLD. 


Amonnt 


Highest, or Closing 
Number on band. 


Form. 


Com'g 
No. 


Closing 
No. 


No. 
Sold. 


Rate. 






















TOTAL, 







CoDtinned pn next page. 
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KOB. 25 and dOwOontinued. 

MONTHLY RETURN OF EXCESS BAGGAG.E. 

(CONTINintD.) 



STATEMENT OP AMOUNT COLLECTED ON ACCOUNT 

OF LOST CHECKS. 


AmoQDt. 


ISpecify the Number of Each Check. 


No. Lost. 


Bate. 















STATEMENT OF AMOUNT COLLECTED ON ACCOUNT 
OF BAGGAGE STORAGE. 


• _ . 




"|7 timber of 

Baggage 

Cbeck. 


Nnfi.burof 

Storage 

Tag. 


Date 
Received. 


Date 
Delivered. 


Number of 

Da) 8 on 

Hand. 


AmoouK 












■ 









RECAPITULATION OF EXCESS BAGGAGE RETURN. 



TOTAI« AJfOUNTS COLLXCTXD 
ON ACCOUNT OF 



£zceF8 Local Baggage, 
Storage, . - . _ 
Ex. Bag. Coupon Tkt. Sales, 
Lost Checks, 

Ezcees Interline Baggage, 
Total Amount of Excess 



Baggage Coupons 



ess ) 



Collections in 

Excess Baggage 

Coupon s 



r 



CyllectioiiB in Caeh. 



Li>cal. 



1 certify that this return is correct. 
Agent. 



Total Amount of } 
Cash Collected, f 



Total. 
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Ha 27. 



CONDUCTOR'S EXCHANGE CHECK. 



This form \» not in genera) ase. It was designed by . Mr. D. B. 
Howard. Its purpose is to prevent frands sought to be practiced 
upon carriers. Thus, through collusion, a ticliet good for a long 
journey is given a passenger, while a ticket for a short Jonmey is 
reported to the Company, the passenger leaving the train before arriving 
at a point where be would be compelled to give up the ticket, or hO; 
buys a ticket for the remainder of his journey or pays his fare It 
is also possible for a passenger to manipulate, without confederates 
a counterfeit ticket in the same manner, so that the counterfeit would' 
never reach the Company, and the fraud would thus remain undetected: 
By the use of the Conductor's exchange check every ticket is taken up 
when first prescDted, and at once transmitted to the ticket auditory the 
conductor issuing his check in lieu thereof. 

The following rules govern the use of conductor's exchange checks: 

It is designed that every conductor shall be supplied with a stock of 
exchange checks consecutively numbered, and providing in the margins 
for indicating, by punching, the stations from and to, class and limita- 
ion. Conductors are not to return tickets or coupons to ptissengers for 
use beyond i heir ran. Every ticket and coupon is to be taken. up 
and returned to headquarters by the conductor to whom it is first pre* 
sented. If a coupon or ticliet reads to a station beyond the run of the 
conductor he gives the passenger an exchange check good from the end 
of his run to the destination of the ticket, if local, or to the Iqnttioii 
point with the connecting line, if an interline ticker. Upon the oack of 
each ticket for which an exchange check is i^suea the conductor 
writes the series and consecutive number of the check issued by him. 
Conductors are charged with all exchange checks supplied (o thein and 
'are required to account for each consecutive number. Conductors are rer 
quired t^- treat exchange checks presented by passengers the same asi 
tickets, tif they read to a destination within the trrfin rnu. they wili be 
taken tip and returned when first presented, duly cancelled in the^lace 
provided: therefor. If they read to a point not within the train run, they 
will be taken up and new checks issued reading from the junction point, 
If oi> a branch, or the end of run. if be}ond, to destination or junction 

Soint with connecting line, as before. Conductors" are required to en- 
OTse upon the back of all exchange checks for which other checKS are 
isened the numbers of the latter. 



(NOTE : It is apparent that the introduction of the coudnctor's 
exchange check wonld increase the labors of conductors. Whethvr 
they would in all cases be able to perform this work without additional 
help upon many runs i.8 doubtful. ) 



PASSENGER TARIFF, TURKISH RAILROAD, 

JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 
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INDEX. 






PAOB 

Abyssinia, Carriage in — Illustrations 256. 290 

Accidents, Prevention of — in England 36 

Reporting 233 

Accommodation, Passenger — Classes of 124 

— Eftect of— on Operations 38 

Accommodations, Passenger — in Dift'erent ( 'ountries 39 

" " —Superiority of American 45 

'' Elfect of — on Passenger Trallio 44 

Accountants 99 

Methods of 96 

Accounting Between Kailroads 116, 117 

Department, Functions of 94 

Officer, Acquirements of 100 

Accounts, Access to 228 

" A Purpose of 248 

" Passenger — of Englisli Jluilwavs 323 

" Railway— Extent of \ 100 

" Ticket ; 104 

Aden, Carriage in — Illustration 269 

Advertising 1 56 

Affability, Necessity of — in Agents 154 

Afghanistan, Carriage in — Illustration 157 

Africa, (.'arriage in — Illustrations 01, 70 

" Xorth — rarriage in — Illustration 263 

Agents, Acceptance of Pledges l)y 190 

Auditing Ticket Accounts of 115 

Collection of Fares for Passengers Accouipanving 

Freight by ." '.203, 204 

Communications to — ])y Other < Onipaiiies 226 

Difference Between Eliiciciit and Poor 155 

Duties of — in Procuring Business 153 

General Instructions to 227 

Honoring of Government Kc(juests ])v 19 J. 194 

Liability of— for Tickets .' 174 

Orders of — for Money 194 

—for Tickets 194 

Remittances of 229 

Responsibility of — for Errors nnd Omissions 181 

Returns of. . * 20(>, 226 

Rules Governing 153 

(401; 
2(^ 



402 INDEX. 

Agents, Ticket— General Instructions to 224 

" Returns of 112 

" Train 29 

Agriculture, (.'arthaginian Manual on 19 

Air, Hot — I'se of — in Kurope for Heating Cars 320 

Alaska, Carriage in — Illustration 292 

Alleghany River, C-arriage on the — Illustration 320 

Alterations in Tickets 176 

America, Methods of (Checking Baggage in 78 

Ancient Grecian ( 'ar — Illustration 36 

Andalusia, < 'arriage in — Illustration 215 

Appendix 369 

Appliances, Sanitary — on Cars and at Stations 53 

Arabia, ( 'arriage in — Illustrations 151, 155 

Turkish — Carriage in — Illustration 202 

Armies of Carthaginians 15 

Association of American Railway Accounting Officers . . 25 

Austria-Hungary, Carriage in — Illustration 271 

" Passenger Service in 305 

Austro-Hungary, Heating Cars in 319, 320, 321 

Baggage, (Carriers' Liability for Damages to 81, 84 

C. O. D 86 

" (Collection of Earnings for 87 

" Dangers that Menace 81, 82 

Earnings of 89 

" European Practices Relating to 79 

" Excess 85 

" Fiscal Affairs Relating to 293 

Lost 83 

" Passengers Hypothecating 188 

" Restrictions of Quantity 85 

" Service, Needs of the 87 

Traffic 71 

" English 78 

Unclaimed 83 

Bailey, George 110 

Balance Sheet, ( 'onductors' 290 

Form of 374 

Bankers, Railways Acting as 186 

Baroda, India, Carriage in — Illustration 175 

Bavaria, Heating ( 'ars in 320 

Belgium, Heating ( ars in 320, 321 

Benares, Carriage in — Illustration 120 

Billing liaggage 72 

Bombay, Carriage in — Illustration 162 

Books, Access to 228 

" Record. Use of 228 

" Value of 249 

Book Tickets 129, 130 

Bosphorous, Carriage on the — Illustration 310 



INDEX. 408 

PAOB 

Bridges, Constructive Mileage to Cover 277 

Briquettes, Use of for Heating Trains 3lt 

Business Men 21 

" Passenger, Avoiding Diversion of 164 

Classes of 26 

" " Procurement of 153 

Cabul, Carriage in— Illustration 186 

Calcutta, Carriage in — Illustration 230 

Canada, Xo Ticket Scalpers in 67 

Canton, Carriage in — Illustration 78 

Car, Ancient Grecian — Illustration 36 

Card Tickets 126, 127 

" English 324 

Carpenter, A. V. 11 110 

Carriage Among Ilupa Indians — Illustration 300 

" and Dwelling, Nomadic — Illustration 24 

" in Hong Kong — Illustration 316 

" in AhyBSim&—Illustratfons 2o6, 290 

in A. D. 9SS^Illu8tration 322 

" in Ailen^niustratfon 269 

" in Afghanistan — Illustration 167 

in A.iT\M9,^Illustratfons 01 , 70 

in Alaska— /7iM«frrt^7V>H 292 

in Ancient V.^y^t—TUustrations 27, 30, 33 

" " Greece— Illustration 38 

" " VGr»\2L— Illustration 43 

" ** yiomQ— Illustrations 46, 51 

" in Andalusia — Illustration 215 

in Arabia — Illustrations 151, 155 

in Austria-Hungary — Illustration 271 

'^ in Baroda — Illustration 175 

" in Benares — Illustration 120 

** in Bombay — Illustration 162 

in Vv^i\\\'^Ilh^strat!on 185 

•' in Calcutta— ///Mitfrrtr/ow 230 

" in Canton, China — Illustration 78 

** in Cashmere — Ifhtstration 180 

" in Cey]on— Illustrations 172, 107, 308 

in Chmii— Illustrations 83, 88, 90, 332 

** *' letli Contury—niustration 93 

" in Chinese Turkestan — Illustration 265 

** in T>e\\u— Illustration 177 

in Dutch Guimia— Illustrations 304, 336 

in T.frypt— Illustrations 143, 145. 148 

" in ¥A\fr\fiua—Ilhtstrotion 242 

" in Formosa — Illustration ... 63 

" in (Germany — Illustration 334 

15th Century— Illustration 252 

" in Herzegovina — Illustration 220 

in lloWaml— Illustration 278 
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PAGB 

Carriage in India— ///ttsiro/iows 112, 118, 187, 196, 222, 330 

** in Ireland — Illustration 244 

in Italy —Illustration 228 

in J9i^2in— Illustrations 76, 98, 101, 103, 312, 314 

in Jelalabad — Illustration 160 

in Madagascar — Illustrations 108, 111 

in Madeira — Illustrations 125, 205 

in Manitoba — Illustration 280 

in Naples — Illustration ; . . . 288-- 

in Nepaul Mountains. India — Illustration 116 

in Xew Zealand — Illustration 58 

in North Africa — Illustration 263 

in Nubia — Illustration 150 

in Palestine — Illustration 212 

in Palmyra — Illustration 140 

in Paris* A. D. liiylO— Illustration 286 

in Patagonia — Illustration '210 

in Persia — Illustrations 254, 258 

in Vqvu— Illustrations 217, 294 

in Poland — Illustration 234 

in Portugal — Illustration 239 

** Primitive — Illustration 21 

" ** Form of — Illustration 15 

in Queen Elizabeth's Time — Illustration 95 

in Rajpootana — Illustration 165 

" in B.oinQ— Illustrations 130, 284 

in Rural England — Illustration 274 

in Russia — Illustration 232 

in Scutari, Turkey — Illustration 128 

in Servia — Illustration 207 

in Shanghai — Illustration 81 

in Siberia — Illustration 236 

in Siam — IHustrations 123, 344 

in Spain — IllustrtUion 276 

in Tunis — Illustration 66 

in Turkestan — Illustration 182 

in i:\XT\s.QY—Ilhistrations 68, 225 

in Turkey in Asia — Illustration 73 

in Venice — Illustration 340 

in Yokohama — Illustratioti 106 

in Zanzibar — Illustration 324 

in the ('ougo Country — Illustration 190 

in the Crimea — Illustration 276 

in the Himalayas — Illustration 289 

in the Middle Ages — Illustration 338 

in the Mountains of China — Illustrations 86, 260 

in the Punjab — Illustration 167 

in the Sixteenth Century — Illustration 342 

in the South Sea Islands — Illustration 298 

in the Straits of Malacca — Illustration V 328 
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PAGE 

Carriage in the Transvaal — Ilhistration 200 

Medieval — Illustrations 248, 260 

of Baggage 72 

^ on the Alleghany Kiver — Illustration 320 

" on the Bosphorus — Illustration 310 

" on the Congo — Illustration 296 

** on the Japanese Coast — Illustration 302 

" on the Malabar Coast — Illustration 326 

" on the Ked River of the ^orth— Illustration 318 

" on the Rhine — Illustration 306 

Oars, Collection of Fares on 160 

Compartment — Use of 39 

'* —Use of in England 43 

*' Difference Between American and English 42, 43 

" Passenger — Appliances of 48 

" *' —Heating 48 

—Lighting 48, 52 

" —Ventilating 48 

" Procuring Tickets Before Entering 158 

" Sanitary Appliances on 53 

" Sleeping— Use of 39 

" Use of 41 

Carrier, Primitive — Illustration 170 

Carriers of the Desert — Illustration 138 

Carthage, Ancient Carriers of 13 

" Literature of 19 

Overthrow of 18, 23 

Carthaginians, Commercial Greatness of 13 

Cases, Ticket 173 

Cash Fare Receipts 203 

" Fares, Form of Receipt for 387 

" " Return of 286 

" " Return of— Form of 388 

** Keeping by Conductors 287 

" Remittance of, by Conductors 291 

of, in England 342 

Cashmere, Carriage in — f I lustration 180 

Cattle. Persons Accompanying 204 

Ceylon, Carriage in— Ulustrations 172. 197, 308 

Changes, Making — in Passenger Service 32, 33, 34 

Charlton, James 110 

Chart, Ticket— Interline 181 

Checking Baggage 72 

"' Systems, Baggage 74 

Check, ^Fileage Exchange — Form of 391 

" Stopover— Form of 392, 393 

Checks, Baggage 74 

" '• —European 79 

'' —Mismatching 80 

" —Reversible 77 
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Checks, Bagffage— Shell 77 

** '^ —Shortcomings of Metal 80 

" Conductors' 262 

" Mileage Exchange 275, 277 

Children, Fares for 163 

'' German Fares for 313 

Tickets for 17S 

China, Carriage in— Illustrations 78, 83, 88, 90, 332 

" " in Mountains of— Illustrations 86, 260 

" " in, in 16th Century — Illustration 93 
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